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~JT is a confideration which cannot 

but afford the utmoft pleafure to a 
reflecting mind, that the Arts and 
Sciences, which are rapidly advancing 
towards a ftate of perfeétion in 
Europe, are not confined to that quarter 
of the globe. In the Faft, where 
Learning feemed to be extinguifhed, 
and Civilization nearly loft, amidft the 
contention of avarice and defpotifm, a 
. fpirit of enquiry hath gone forth, 
A 3 which, 


PREFACE: 


which, aided by the ardour of Philo- 
fophy, promifes to diffipate the gloom 
of ignorance, and to fpread the advan- 
“tages of knowledge through a region 
where its effects may be expected to 
be moft favourable to the general in- 


terefts of fociety. 


To the exertions of one Gentleman, 
whofe various excellencies panegyric 
might difplay in the warmeft terms, 
without being charged with extrava- 
gance, the Encuisu fettlements in the 
East Inpres are indebted for an inftitu- 
tion which has already exhibited {peci- 
mens of profound refearch, of bold in- 
veftigation, and of happy illuftration, 
in various fubjeéts of literature ;---fub- 
jects which, until the prefent times, 

had 


PREFACE. 


had not exercifed .the faculties of 
Europeans; but which, being produced 
to publick notice, will enlarge the 
bounds of knowledge, increafe the 
ftock of information, and furnifh ma- 
terials for future Philofophers, Biogra- 
phers, and Hiftorians. 


Tuar fo much has been already at- 
chieved by an infant Society, will be a 
fubjet of furprize to thofe whp have 
not confidered the powers of genius and 
induftry to overcome obftacles. From 
what has already appeared atCatcurra, 
a judgment may be formed of what may 
hereafter be expected. The ftores of 
Oriental Literature being now accef- 
“fible to thofe who have ability to 
make a proper ufe of them, intelli- 


gence 


PREFACE... 

gence hitherto locked up, it may be 
hoped, will delight and inform the en- 
quirers after the Hiftogy, Antiquisies, 


Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asta, 


Two Volumes of the Society’s Tranf- 
a@tions have been already publithed ; 
but thefe have been fo fparingly diftri- 
buted in Great Brrrain that few have 
had the opportunity of being informed 
of their contents, or of judgifig of their 
value. This circumftance has induced 
the Editor to fele& the contents of the 
prefent volumes from them and the 
Afiatic Mifcellany, for the amufement 
and inftruction of the publick. They 
are fuch as will confer honour on their 
authors, and afford entertainment to - 
their readers. They contain a noble 


{petimen 


PREFACk&, 
fpecimen of the talents of our coun- 
trymen inhabiting a diftant quarter of 
the globe, empioying themf{clves fedu-. 
loufly and honourably in extending the 
credit and eftablifhing the reputation 
of Brrrons in new and unexplored re- 


gions of Science and Literature. 
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DISSERTATION I. 
ON THE 


GODS or GREECE, ITALY, anp IYDIA; 
WRITTTEN IN MDCCLXXXIV. 
~ 
E cannot juftly conclude, by arguments | 
preceding the proof of faéts, that one 
idolatrous people muft have borrowed their 
deities, rites, and tenets from another ; fince 
Gods of all fhapes and dimenfions may be framed 
by the boundlefs powers of imagination, or by 
the frauds and follies of men, in countries never 
connected ; but when features of refemblance, 
too {trang to have been accidental, are obferv- 
able.in different fyftems of polytheifm, with- 
out fancy or prejudice to colour them and im- 
prave 
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prove the likenefs, we can fearce help believ- 
ing, that fome conneétion has immemorially 
fubfifted between the feveral nations who have 
‘adopted them: it is my defign in this effay to 
point out fuch a refemblance between the po- 
pular worfhip of the old Greeés and Italians and 
that of the Hindus; nor can there be room to 
doubt of a great fimilarity between their ftrange 
religions and that of Egypt, China, Perfia, 
Phrygia, Phantce, Syria; to which, perhaps, 
we may fafely add fome of the fouthern king- 
doms and even iflands of America; while the 
Gothick fyftem, which prevailed in the northern 
regions of Eurvpe, was not merely fimilar to 
thofe of Greece and Italy, but almoft the fame 
in another drefs with an embroidery of images 
apparently dfatick. From all this, if it be fa- 
tisfactorily proved, we may infer a general union 
or affinity between the moft diftinguifhed in- 
habitants of the primitive world at the time 
when they deviated, as they did too early de- 
viate, from the rational adoration of the only 
true Gop. 

THERE feemtohave been four principal fources 
ofall mythology. I. Hiftorical, or natural, truth 
has been perverted into fable by ignorance, ima- 
gination, flattery, or ftupidity; as a king -of 
Crete, whofe tomb had been difcovered in that 
ifland, was conceived to have been the God of 

” Olympus, 
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Olympus, and Minos, a legiflator of that coun- 
try, to have been his fon, and to hold a fu- 
preme appellate jurifdiGtion over departed fouls : 
hencé too probably flowed the tale of Capmus, 
as BocHarr learnedly traces it ; hence beacons 
or volcanos became one-eyed giants-and mon- 
fters vomiting flames; and two rocks, from 
their appearance to mariners in certain pofi- 
tions, were fuppofed to crufh all veffels attempt- 
ing to pafs between them; of which idle fic- 
tions many other inftances might be collected 
from the Odyffey and the various Argonautick 
poems. (The lef{s we fay of Fulan ftars, deifi- 
cations of princes or warriors, altars raifed, with 
thofe of AnoiLo, to the bafeft of men, and 
divine titles beftowed on fuch wretches as 
Caius Ocravianus, the lefs we fhall expofe 
the infamy of grave fenatorseand fine poets, or 
the brutal folly of the low multitude: but we 
may be aflured, that the mad apotheofis of truly 
great men, or of little men falfely called great, 
has been the origin of grofs idolatrous errors in 
every part of the pagan world. If. The next 
fource of them appears to have been a wild ad- 
miration of the heavenly bodies, and, after a 
time, the fyftems and calculations of aftrono- 
* mers: hence came a confiderable portion of 
Egyptian and Grecian fable; the Sabian wor- 
thip in Arabia; the Perfian types and emblems 

B2 of 
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of Mihr or the fun, and the far-extended adora- 
tion of the elements and the powers of nature ; 
and hence perhaps all the artificial Chronology 
of the Chinefe and Indians with the invention 
of demigods and heroes to fill the vacant-niches 
in their extravagant and imaginary periods. 
JI. Numberlefs divinities have been created 
folely by the magic of poetry; whofe effential 
bufinefs it is to perfonify the moft abftra& no- 
tions, and to place a nymph or a. genius in 
every grove and almoft in every flower :. hence 
Hygieia and Fafo, health and remedy, are the 
poetical daughters of AEscuarius, who was 
either a diftinguifhed phyfician, or medical {kill 
perfonified; and hence Choris, or verdure, is 
married to the Zephyr. IV. The metaphors — 
and allegories of moralifts and metaphyficians 
have been alfo very fertile in Deities; of which 
a thoufand examples might be adduced from 
Prato, CicEro, and the inventive commen- 
tators on Homer in their pedigrees of the 
Gods, and their fabulous lefions of morality : 
the richeft and nobleft ftream from this abun- 
dant fountain is the charming philofophical tale 
of Psycug, or the Progre/s of the Soul; than 
which, to my tafte, a more beautiful, fublime, 
and well-fupported allegory was never produced: 
by the wifdom and ingenuity of man. Hence 
alfo the Indian Ma’ya’, or, as the word is ex-. 
“plained 
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plained by fome Hindu {chdlars, “ the firtt in- 
‘<’clination of the Godhead to diverfify himfelf 
** (fuch is their phrafe) by creating worlds,” 
is feigtfed to be the Mother of univerfal nature, 
and of all the inferior Gods; asa Cafbmirian 
informed me when I afked him, why Ca’ma, 
or Love, was reprefented as: her fon; but the 
word Ma’ya’, or delufion, has a more fubtile 
and recondite fenfe in the Vedénta philofophy, 
where it fignifics the fyftem of perceptions, 
whether of fecondary or of primary qualities, 
which the Deity was believed by Epiciar- 
Mus, PLaqo, and many truly pious men, to 
raife by his omniprefent fpirit in the minds of 
his creatures,«but which had not, in thejr opi- 
nion, any exiftence independent of min 

In drawing a parallel between the Gods of 
the Indian and European heatlreas, from what- 
ever fource they were derived, I fhall remem- 
ber, that nothing is lefs favourable to inquiries 
after truth than a fyftematical fpirit, and thall 
call to mind the faying of a Hindu writer, 
** that whoever obftinately adheres to any fet 
‘© of opinions, may bring himfelf to believe . 
“* that the frefheft fandal-wood is a flame of 
** fire :”” this will effe€tually prevent me from 
infifting that fuch a God of India was. the 
Jurrrer of Greece; fach, the APoLLo; fuch, 
the Mercury : in faét, fince all the caufes of 


B3 poly- 
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polytheifm contributed largely to the affem- 
blage of Grecian divinities (though Bacon re- 
duces them all to refined allegories, and New- 
TON toa poetical difguifeof true hiftory), we 
find many Joves, many APoLtos, many MEr- 
CurIES, with diftina attributes and capacities ; 
nor fhall I prefume to fuggeft more, than that, 
in one capacity or another, there exifts a ftrik- 
ing fimilitude between the chief objets of wor- 
fhip in ancient Greece or Italy and in the very 
interefting country which we now inhabit. 
Te compariion which I proceed to lay 
before you, muft needs be very fuperficial, 
partly from my fhort refidence in Hinduftan, 
partly from my want of complete leifure for 
literary amufements, but principally becaufe I 
have no Exropean book to refreth my memory 
of old fables, esept the conceited, though not 
unlearned, work of Pomey, entitled The Pan- 
theon, and that fo miferably tranflated, thar it 
can hardly be read with patience. A thoufand 
more ftrokes of refemblance might, I am fure, 
be collected by any who fhould with that view 
perufe Hesrop, Hyernvus, Cornurtus, and 
the other mythologifts ; or, which would be 
a fhorter and a pleafanter way, fhould be fa- 
tisfied with the very elegant Syntagmata of 
Littus GIRALDUS. 
Dis- 
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Disouisitrons concerning the manners and 
conduét of our fpecies in early times, or indeed 
at any time, are always curious ar leaft and 
amufifig; but they* are highly interefting to’ 
fuch as can fay of themfelves with Curemes 
in the play, ** We are men, and take an inte- 
** reft in all that relates to mankind :” They 
may even be of folid importance in an age when 
fome intelligent and virtuous perfons are in- 
clined to doubt the authenticity of the accounts, 
delivered by Moszs, concerning the primitive 
world; fince no modes or fources of reafoning 
can be unjmportant which have a tendency to 
remove fuch doubts. Either the firft eleven 
chapters of Genefis, all due allowances being 
made for a figurative Eaftern ftyle, are true, 
or the whole fabrick of our national rcligion is 
falfe ; a conclufion which nos of us, I truft, 
would wifh to be drawn. I, who cannot help ° 
believing the divinity of the Messtau, from 
the undifputed antiquity and manifeft comple- 
tion of many prophefies, efpecially thofe of 
Isaran, in the only perfon recorded by hiftory 
to whom they are applicable, am obliged of 
courfe to believe the fanétity of the venerable 
books, to which that facred perfon refers as 
genuine: but it is not the truth of our national 
religion, as fuch, that ! have at heart ; it is 
truth itfelf; and if any cool unbiafled reafoner 

7 B4 wiil 
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will clearly convince me that Moszs drew his 
narrative through Egyptian conduits from the 
primeval fountains of Indian literature, I fhall 
efteem him as a friend. fof having weeded my 
mind from a capital error, and promife to {tand 
among the foremoft in affifting to circulate the 
truth, which he has afcertained. After fucha 
declaration, I cannot but perfuade my‘elf, that 
no candid man will be ditpleaied if, in the 
courfe of my work, I make. as free- with any 
arguments that he may have advanced, as I 
fhould really defire him to do with any of mine 
that he may be difpofed to controvert. Having 
no fyftem of! my own to maintain, I fhall not 
purfue a very regular method, but fhall take 
all the Gods, of whom I difcourfe, as they hap- 
pen to prefent themfelves; beginning, how- 
ever, like the Romans and the Hindus, with 
Janus or Ganz’sa. 

Tue titles and attributes of this old Italian 
deity are fully comprifed in two choriambick 
verfes of Sutpirius ; and a farther account of 
him from Ovin would here be fuperfluous : 


Jane pater, Jane tuens, dive biceps, biformis, 
O cate rerum fator, O principium deorum ! 


Father ees all-beholding Jawus,-thou divinity with 
* two heads, and with two forms; O fagacious planter of 
all things, and leader of deities!” 


é 


He 
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He was the God, we fee,-of Wi/dom; whence 
he.is reprefented on coins with fwe, and on the 
Hetrufcan image found at Falifci with four 
faces ;* emblems of ‘prudence and circumf{pec- 
tion: thus is Gawe’sa, the God of Wifdom in 
Hindufian, painted with an Elephant's head, 
the fymbol of fagacious difcernment, and at- 
tended by a favourite rat, which the Indians 
confider as a wife and provident apimal. His 
next great character (the plentiful fource of 
many fuperftitious ufages) ‘was that, from 
which he is emphatically ftiled she father, and 
which the, fecond verfe before cited ‘more fully 
exprefles, the origin and founder of all things: 
whence this notion arofe, unlefs from ‘a tradi- 
tion that he firft built fhrines, raifec altars, 
and inftituted facrifices, it is not eaf to con- 
jeture; hence it came, hayever, that his 
name was invoked before any other God; that, 
in the old facred rites, corn and wine, and, in 
later times, incenfe alfo, were firft offered to 
Janus; that the doors or entrances to private 
houfes were called Yanue, and any pervious 
paflage or thoroughfare, in the plural number, 
Fant, or with two beginnings ; that he was re- 
prefented holding a rod, as guardian of ways, 
and a key, as opening, not gates only, but aif 
important works and affairs of mankind; that 
he was thought to prefide over the morning, or © 

~ beginning 
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beginning of day; that, although the Roman 
year began regularly with March, yet the 
eleventh month, named Januarius, was con- 
fidered as fir of the twelve, whence the whole 
year was fuppofed to be under his guidance, 
and opened with great folemnity by the confuls 
inaugurated in his fane, where his ftatue was 
decorated on that occafion with freth laurel ; 
and, for the fame reafon, a folemn denunci- 
ation of war, than which there can hardly be a 
more momentous national aét, was made by 
the military conful’s opening the gates of his 
temple with all the pomp of his magiftracy. 
The twelve altars and twelve chapels of Janus 
might either denote, according to the general 
opinion, that he leads and governs twelve 
months, or that, as he fays of himfelf in Ovin, 
all entrance and accefs muft be made through 
him to the principal Gods, who were, to a 
proverb, of the fame number. We may add, 
that Janus was imagined to prefide over in 

fants at their birth, or the beginning of life, 
Tue Indian divinity has precifely the fame 
chara&ter : all facrifices and religious ceremo- 
nies, all addreffes even to fuperior Gods, all fe- 
rious compofitions in writing, and all worldly 
affairs af moment, are begun by pious Hindus 
with an invocation of Ganr’sa ; a word com- 
pofed of #/a, the governor or leader, and gan'a, 
: or 
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or a company of deities, nize of which compa, 
nies are enumerated in the Awarcé/b. Inftances 
of opening bufinefs aufpicioufly by an ejacula- 
tion to the Janus of India (if the lines of re- 
femblance here traced will juftify me in fo call. 
ing him) might be multiplied with eafe. Few 
books are begun without the words /alutation ta 
Gane’s, and he is firft invoked by the Brdéh- 
mans, who condu& the trial by ordeal, or per- 
form the ceremony of the Aéma, or facrifice to 
fire. M, SonnerAT reprefents him as highly 
revered on the coaft of Coromandel; ‘* where 
** the Indians (he fays) would not on any ac- 
6 count build a houfe without having placed 
on the ground an image of this deity, which 
they fprifikle with oil and adorn every day 
with flowers ; they fet up his figufe in all 
their temples, in the ftreets, in the high 
roads, and in open plains@mthe foot of fome 
tree; fo that perfons of all ranks may ins 
voke him before they undertake any bufinefs, 
and travellers worfhip him before they pro~ 

** ceed on their journey.” To this 1 may add, 

from my own obfervation, that in the commo- 

dious and ufeful town which now rifes at 

Dbarmaranya or Gayd, under the aufpices of 
_ the active and benevolent Tuomas Law, Efq. 

collector of Rofas, every new-built houfe, a- 

greeably to an immemorial ufage of the Hindus, 
ee hag 
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has the name of Gane’sa fuperfcribed on its 
door; and, in the old town, his image is placed 
over the gates of the temples. . 

WE come now to Sa‘urn, the oldeft of 
the pagan Gods, of whofe office and aétions 
much is recorded. The jargon of his being the 
fon of Earth and of Heaven, who was the fon 
of the Sky and the Day, is purely a confeffion 
of ignorance who were his parents or who his 
predeceflors ; and there appears more fenfe in 
the tradition faid to be mentioned by the inqui- 
fitive and well-informed Prato, * that both 
** SaTuRN, or Time, and his confort CyBete, 
** or the Earch, together with their attend. 
§* ants, were the children of Ocean and Tue- 
** T1s,‘or, in lefs poetical language, {prang 
** from “the waters of the great deep.” CEREs, 
the goddefs of harvetts, was, it feems, their 
daughter; and “Vireit defcribes “* the mo- 
ss ther and nurfe of all as crowned with tur- 
** rets, in a car drawn by lions, and exult- 
* ing in her hundred grand-fons, all divine, 
¢* all inhabiting fplendid celeftial manfions ” 
As the God of time, or rather as Time itfelf 
perfonified, Saturn was ufually painted by 
the heathens holding a fcythe i in one hand, and 
in the other a {nake with its tail in irs mouth, 
the fymbol of perpetual cycles and revolutions 
ef ages: he was often reprefented in the act of 

devour- 
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devouring years, in the form of children, and, 
' fometimes, ncircled by the feafons appearing 
like boys and girls. By the Latins he was 
named Satunnus ; dad the moft ingenious ety- 
mology of that word is given by Festus the 
grammarian ; who traces it, bya learned ana- 
logy to many fimilar names, @ /atu, from 
planting, becaufe, when he reigned in Italy, 
he introduced and improved agricylture: but 
his diftinguifhing character, which explains, 
indeed, all his other titles and funétions, was 
exprefled allegorically by the ftern of a thip or 
galley on the reverfe of his ancient coins; for 
which Ovip affigns a very unfatisfactory rea- 
fon, ‘* becaufe he divine ftranger arrived ina 
“* fhip on the Italian coatt ;” as ic he cowd have 
been expected on horfe-back or hovering 
through the air. 

Tue account, quoted by Pomey from ALex-~ 
ANDER Porvutstor, cafts a clearer light, if 
it really came from.genuine antiquity, on the 
whole tale of Saturn; ‘ that he predicted an 
“© extraordinary fall of rain, and ordered the con- 
** ftrudtion of a veflel, in which it was necef- 
** fary to fecure men, beafts, birds, and rep- 
** tiles from a general inundation.” 

"Now it feems not eafy to take a cool re- 
view of all thefe teftimonies concerning the 

birth, 
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birth, kindred, offspring, charaéter; occupa+ 
tions, and entire life of Saturn, without af- 
fenting to the opinion of Bocuart, or admit- 
ting it at leaft to be highly probable, that the 
fable was raifed on the true hiftory of NoAH ; 
from whofe flood a new period of time was 
computed, and a new feries of ages may be 
faid to have fprung; who rofe frefh, and, as 
it were, newly born from the waves ; whofe wife 
was in faét the univerfal mother, and, that the 
earth might foon be repeopled, was early blefled 
with numerous and flourifhing defcendants : if 
we produce, therefore, an Indian king of di- 
vine birth, eminent for his piety and bene- 
ficence, whofe ftory feems evidently to be that 
of Noau difguifed by Afatick fidtion, we may 
fafely‘offer a conjecture, that he was alfo the 
fame perfonage with Saturn. This was 
Menu, or SaryAVRATA, whofe patronymick 
name was VaivaswaTa, or Child of the 
Sun; and whom the Indians believe to have 
reigned over the whole world in the earlieft age 
of their chronology, but to have refided in the 
country of Dravira, on the coaft of the Eaftern 
Indian Peninfula: the following narrative of the 
principal event in his life I have literally tranf- 
lated from the Bhdgavat ; and itis the fubje& 
of the firft Purdna, entitled that of the Mat/ya, 
or Fifh. 

ip « © De- 
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* Drsirine the prefervation of herds, and 
of Brdhmans, of genii and virtuous men, of 
the Vedas, of law, and of precious things, 
the*lord of the uNiverfe affumes many bodily 
thapes ; but, though he pervades, like the 
air, a variety of beings, yet he is himfelf 
unvaried, fince he has_no quality fubje& to 
change. At the clofe of the laft Calpa, 
there was a general deftru€tion accafioned by 
the fleep of Brauma’; whence his creatures 
in different worlds were drowned in a vatt 
ocean. Brauma’, being inclined to fum- 
ber, defiring repofe after a lapfe of ages, the 
ftrong demon Hayacri'va came near him, 
and ftole the Vidas, which had flowed from 
his lips. When Herz, the preferver of the 
univerfe, difcovered this deed of fh Prince 
of Dénavas, he took the-f:ape-of a minute 
fith, called Jap barh. A holy king, named 
SATYAVRATA, then reigned; a fervant of 
the fpirit, which moved on the Waves, and 
fo devout, that water was his only fufte- 
nance. He was the child of the Sun, and, in 
the prefent Cala, is invefted by Nara’yan 
in the office of Menu, by the name of 
SRa’DDHADE'va, or the God of Obfequies. 
One day, as he was making a libation in the 
river Critamda, and held water in the palm 
of his hand, he perceived a {mall fith moving 
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‘in it. The king of Dravira immediately 
* dropped the fith into the river together with 
“the water, which he had taken from it; 
when the /ap’har} thus pathetically addrefied 
the benevolent monarch: ‘* How canft thou, 
O-king, who thoweft affection to the op- 
preffed, leave me in this river-water, wher® 
Tam too weak to refift the monfters of the 
“* ftream, who fill me with dread ?”” He, not 
* knowing who had _ affumed the form of a fifth, 
‘ applied his mind to the prefervation of the 
‘ fap hari, both from good-nature and from re- 
“ gard to his own foul; and, havirg heard its 
* very fuppliant addrefs, he kindly ‘placed it 
* under his proteMion ina fmalf vafe full of 
* water; but, ina fingle night, its bulk was 
* fo inc+gafed, that it could not be contained in 
“the jar, end>thus again addreffed the illuf 
* triows Prince: ‘* Tam not pleafed with living 
** miferably in this little vafe; make mea large 
** manfion, where I may dwell in comfort.” 
* The king, removing it thence, placed it in 
* the water of a ciftern; but it grew three cu- 
* bits in lefs than fifty minutes, - and faid: 
** Oking, it pleafes me not to flay vainly ‘in | 
‘* this narrow ciftern : fince thou haft granted 
** me an afylum, give mea fpacious habita- 
“tion.” He then removed it, and placed it 
- © in 
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* ina pool, where, having-ample fpace around 
* its body, it became a fith of confiderable . 
* fize. ‘* This abode, O king, is not conve- 
** nierft for me, whS mutt {wim at large in the 
“* waters: exert thyfelf for my fafety, and re- 
** move me to adeep lake.” ‘Thus addreffed, 
* the pious monarch threw the fuppliant into a 
* lake, and when it grew of equal bulk with 
* that piece of water, he caft the vaft fifth into 
* the fea. When the fith was thrown into the 
* waves, he thus again {poke to SATYAVRA- 
‘va: ‘ Here the horned tharks, and other 
ss montters of great ftrength will devour me; 
*© thou fhouldft ‘not, O valiant man, leave me 
*« in this ocean.” Thus repeatedly deluded by 
* the fith, who had addreffed him with “gentle 
* words, the king faid: ** Who art thgu, that 
* beguileft me in that affumed fhape#” Never 
before have I feen or heard of fo prodigious 
an inhabitant of the waters, who, like thee, 
has filled up, in a fingle day, a lake an hun- 
- * dred leagues in circumference. Surely, thou 
“« art BHaGavaT, who appeareft before me ; 
** the great HERI, whofe dwelling was on the 
“* waves ; and who now, in compaffion to thy 
«< fervants, beareft the form of the natives of 
*€ the deep. Salutation and praife to thee, O 
“ firft male, the lord of creation, of pre- 
** fervation, of deftru€tion! Thou art -the 
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* higheft object, O fupreme ruler, of us 
“ thy adorers, who pioufly feek thee. All 
*¢ thy delufive defcents in this world give 
«© exiftence to various beings : yet I am anxious 
“* to know, for what caufe that fhape has been 
*© afflumed by thee. Let me not, O lotos- 
“* eyed, approach in vain the feet of a deity, ° 
* whofe perfe&t benevolence has been extended 
«© toall; when thou haft fhown us to our amaze- 
‘© ment the appearance of other bodies, not in 
*¢ reality exifting, but fucceffively exhibited.” 
* The lord of the univerfe, loving the pious 
* man who thus implored him, and intend- 
« ing to preferve him from the fea of deftruc- 
* tion, caufed by the depravity of the age, thus 
* told ‘him how he was to a&. <“¢ In feven 
«« daystfrom the prefent time, O thou tamer 
« of-enetsigs, the three worlds will be plunged 
« in an ocean of death; but, in thé midft of 
“* the deftroying waves, a large veffel, fent by 
“me for thy ufe, fhall ftand before thee. 
«* Then fhalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all 
* the variety of feeds, and, accompanied by 
s* feven faints, encircled by pairs of all brute 
*¢ animals, thou fhalt enter the fpacious ark, 
‘* and continue in it, fecure from the flood, on 
** one immenfe ocean without light, except 
‘© the radiance of thy holy companions. When 
** the fhip fhall be pa by an impetuous 
“* wir, 
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** wind, thou fhalt faften it with a large fea- 
** ferpent on my horn ; for I will be near thee: 
“* drawing the veel, with thee and thy attend- 
“« ants, I will remain on the ocean, O chief of 
‘* men, untila night of BRauma’ fhall be com- 
‘* pletely ended. Thou fhalt then know my true 
** greatnefs, rightly named the fupreme God- 
“* head ; by my favour, all thy queftions fhall 
“* be anfwered, and thy mind abundantly in- 


‘© ftructed.” Herr, having “thus directed the _ 


monarch, difappeared ; and SATYAVRATA 
humbly waited for the time, which the ruler 
of our, fenfes had appointed. The pious 
king, having {cattered toward the Eaft the 
pointed blades of the grafs dardha, and turn- 
ing his face toward the North, fat medita- 
ting on the feet of the God, who Wad - borne 
the form of a fith, The feemex¢rwhelming 
its fhores, deluged the whole earth; and it 
was foon perceived to be augmented by 
fhowers from immenfe clouds. He, ftill 
meditating on the command of Buacavar, 
faw the veffel advancing, and entered it with 
the chiefs of Brahmans, having carried into 
it the medicinal creepers, and conformed to 
the direétions of Hert. The faints thus ad- 
"© dreffed him: “ O king, meditate on Cr’- 
“* sava; who will, furely, deliver us from 
“¢ this danger, and grant us profperity.” The 
C2 * Ged, 
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God, being invoked by the monarch, ap- 
peared again diftin@ly on the vaft ocean in the 
form of a fith, blazing like gold, extendinga 
million of leagues, with one ftupendous horn ; 
on which the king, as he had before been 
commanded by Hea, tied the fhip with a 
cable made of a vaft ferpent, and happy in 
his prefervation, ftood praifing the deftroyer 
of Mapuy. When the monarch had finifhed 
his hymn, the primeval male, BuaGavaT, 
who watched for his fafety on the great ex- 
panfe of water, {poke aloud to his own di- 
vine eflence, pronouncing a facred Purdna, 
which contained the rules of the Sénc’hya 
philofophy : but it was an infinite myftery, to 
be concealed within the breaft of Sarya- 
vratk ; who, fitting in the veffel with the 
faints, B the principle of the foul, the 
Eternal Being, proclaimed by the preferving 
power. Then Her, rifing together with 
Bra’uMa from the deftrudtive deluge, which 
was abated, flew the demon Hayaenri'va, 
and recovered the facred books. Satrya- 
vRATA, inftruéted in all divine and human. 
knowledge, was appointed in the prefeut 
Calpa, by the favour of Visunu, the feventh 
Menu, furnamed Vaivaswata: but the 
appearance of a horned fifth to the religious 
monarch was Mayd, or delufion; -and he 
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* who fhall devoutly hear "this important alle- 
* gorical narrative, will be delivered from the 
7 bondage of fin.’ 

Tus epitome of the firft Indian Hiftory that 
is now extant, appears to me very curious and 
very important; for the ftory, though whim- 
fically drefled up in the form of an allegory, 
feems to prove a primeval tradition in this 
country of the univerfal deluge defcribed by 
Mosss, and fixes confequently the sime, when 
the genuine Hindu Chronology aétually begins. 
We find, it is true, in the Purdn, {rom which. 
the narrative is extracted, another deluge, which 
happened towards the clofe of the third age, 
when Yuputsutu’rr was labouring under the 
perfecution of his inveterate foe Durvito’ DAN, 
and when Curisuna, who had regéntly be- 
come incarnate for the purpofeefuccouring 
the pious and of deftroying the wicked, was 
performing wonders in the country of Ma? hurd; 
but the fecond flood was merely /ecal, and in- 
tended ouly to atfeét the people of Vraja: they, 
it feems, had offended INDRA, the God of the 
firmament, by their enthnfiaftic adoration of 
the wonderful child, ‘* who lifted up the 
“ tountain Goverdbena as if it had been a 
‘* flower, and ty fheltering all the herdfmen 
** and thepherdeffles from the ftorm, canvinced 
§* Inpra of his fupremacy.” That the Satya, 
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or (if we may venture fo to call it) the Satur~ 
nian, age was in truth the age of the general 
flood, will appear from a clofe examination of 
the ten Avatars, or Defcents, of the deity in 
his capacity of preferver; fince of the four, 
which are declared to have happened in the 
Satyayug, the three firfi apparently relate to 
fome ftupendous convulfion of our globe from 
the fountains of the deep, and the fourth exhi- 
bits the miraculous punifhment of pride and 
impiety. Firft, as we have fhown, there was, 
in the opinion of the Hindus, an interpofitian of 
Providence to preferve a devout perfon and his 
family (for all the Pandits agree, that his wife, 
though not named, muft be underttood to have 
been faved with him) from an inundation, by 
which althe wicked were deftroyed ; next, the 
power of Sedeiy defcends in the form of a - 
Boar, the fymbol of ftrength, to draw up and 
fupport on his tufks the whole earth, which 
had been funk beneath the ocean; thirdly, the 
fame power is reprefented as a fortoi/e foftaining 
the globe, which had been convulfed by the 
violent affaults cf demons, while the Gods 
churned the fea with the mountain Mandar, 
and forced it to difgorge the facred thingsand 
animals, tagether with the water of life, which 
it had {wallowed. Thefe three {tories relate, I 
think, to the fame event, fhadowed by a mo- 
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ral, a metaphyfical, and af: aftronomical alle- 
gory; and all three feem conneéted with the hi- 
erogliphical {culptuges of the old Egyptians. The 
fourth Avatér was a lion ifluing from a burft- . 
ing column of marble to devour a blafpheming 
monarch, who would otherwife have flain his 
religious fon ; and of the remaining fix, not 
‘one has the leaft relation to a deluge : the three, 
which are afcribed to the Trétéyug, when ty- 
ranny and irreligion are faid to have been in- 
troduced, were ordained for the overthrow. of 
tyrants, or, their natural types, giants with a 
thoufand arms formed for the moft extenfive 
oppreffion; and, in the Dwéparyug, the in- 
carnation of €gisHNA was partly for a, fimilar 
purpofe, and partly with a view to thin: the 
world of unjuft and impious men, Avho’ had 
multiplied in that age, and kegan+ {warm on 
the approach of the Cal:yug, or the age of con- 
tention and bafenefs. As to BuppHa, he feenis 
to have been a reformer of the doérines con- 
tained in the Védas ; and though his good-na- 
ture led him to cenfure thofe antient books, 
becaufe they enjoined facrifices of cattle, yet 
he is admitted as the ninth Avatar even by the 
Brahmans of Casi, and his praifes are fung by 
the poet Jayape’va: his charaéter is in many 
refpects very extraordinary ; but as an account 
of it belongs rather to Hiftory than to Mytho- 
C4 logy, 
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logy, it is refervéd for another Differtation. 
The tenth Avatér, we are told, is yet to come, 
and is expected to appear, mounted (like the 
crowned conqueror in the Apocalyps) on a white 
horfe, with a cimeter blazing like a comet to 
mow down all incorrigible and impenitent of- 
fenders, who fhall then be on earth. 

Tuesx four Yugs have fo apparent an affi- | 
nity with the Grecian and Roman ages, that 
one origin may be naturally afligned to both 
fyftems: the firft in both is diftinguifhed as 
abounding in go/d, though Satya mean truth 
and prodity, which were found, if ever, in the 
times immediately following fo tremendous an 
exertion of the divine power as the deftru@ion 
of mankind by a gener] deluge; the next is 
characterifed by f/ver, and the third by capper ; 
though thgizyiual names allude to proportions 
imagined in each between vice and virtue: the. 
prefent, or earthen, age feems more properly 
difcriminated than by iron, as in antient Europe; 
fince that metal is not bafer or lefs ufeful, 
though more common in our times, and ¢on- 
fequently lefs precious than copper ; while mere 
earth conveys an idea of the loweft degradation. 
We may here obferve, that the true Hiftory of 
the World feems cbvioufly divifible into four 
ages or periods; which may he called, firft, 
the Diluvian or pureft age ; namely, the times 
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preceding the deluge, and thofe fucceeding it 
till the mad introduction of idolatry at Babel; 
next, the Patriarchal, or pure age 3 in which, 
indeed, there were mighty hunters of beafts 
and of men, from the rife of patriarchs in the 
family of SEM, to the fimultaneous eftablifh- 
meut of great empires by the defcendants of his 
brother Ha’m; thirdly, the Mo/aick, or lefs 
pure age, from the legation of Moses, and 
during the time when his ordinances were 
comparatively well-obferved and uncorrupted 5 
laftly, the Prophetical, or impure, age, begin- 
ning with,the vehement warnings given by the 
Prophets to apoftate Kings and degenerate na- 
tions, but {till fubfifting and to fubfift, until 
all genuine prophefies fhall be fully accom- 
plifhed. The duration of the hiftorical ages 
mutt needs be very unequal and—d:roportion- 
ate ; while that of the Indian Yugs is difpofed 
fo regularly and artificially, that it cannot be 
admitted as natural or probable: men do not 
become reprobate in a geometrical progreffion, 
or at the termination of regular pcriods; yet fo 
well proportioned are the Yugs, that even the 
length of human life is diminifhed, as they ad~ 
vance, from an hundred thoufand years in a 
Yubdecuple ratio ; and as the number of princir 
pal Avatérs in each decreafes arithmetically . 
from four, fo the number of years in each de, 
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treafes geometrically, and all together conftitute 
the extravagant {um of four million three hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand years ; which aggre- 
gate, multiplied by feventy-one, is the period 
in which every Menu is believed to prefide 
ever the.world, Such a period, one might 
conceive, would have fatisfied ArcHy Tas, the 
meafurcr of fea and earth, and the numberer of their 
Jfands, or ARCHIMEDES, who invented a nota- 
tion that was capable of expreffing the number 
of them; but the comprehenfive mind of an 
dadian chronologift has no limits; and the 
reigns of fourteen Menus are only a fingle day 
of Brauma’, fifty of which days have elapfed, 
according to the Hindus, from tke time of the 
Creation. That all this puerility, as it feems at 
firft view, may be only an aftronomical riddle, 
and allud’wtg.the apparent revolution of the 
fixed ftars, of which the Brébmans made a 
myftery, I readily admit, and am even inclined 
to believe; but {0 technical an arrangement 
excludes all idea of ferious Hiftory. I am fen- 
fible how much thefe remarks will offend the 
warm advocates for Indian antiquity ; but we 
mutt not facrifice truth to a bafe fear of giving 
offence, That the Vedas were a@ually written 
before the flood I fhall never believe; nor cati 
we infer from the preceding ftory, that the 
Jearned Hindys believe it; for the allegorical 
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flumber of Branma’ and the theft of the fa- 
cred books mean only, in fimpler language, 
that the human race was become corrupt; but 
that thé Védas are very antient, and far older 
than other San/crit compofitions, I will ven- 
ture to affert from my own examination of 
them, and a comparifon of their ftyle with that 
of the Purdns and the Dherma Séfira. A fimi- 
lar comparifon juftifies me in pronouncing, that 
the excellent law-book afcribed to SwA’yAMB- 
nuva MEnu, though not even pretended to 
. have been written by him, is more antient than 
the Ba’cavaT ; but that it was compofed’in 
the firft age of the world, the Brahmans would 
find it hard to perfuade me; and the date, 
which has been affigned to it, does not appeat 
in either of the two copies which I poflefs, or 
in any other that has been collate’-for me: in 
fa&t, the fuppofed date is comprifed in a verfe 
which flatly contradi&ts the work itfelf ; for it 
was not Menv who compofed the fyftem of law, 
by the command of his father Brauma’, but 
a holy perfonage or demigod, named Buricu, 
who revealed to men what Menu had delivered 
at the requeft of him and other faints or patri- 
‘archs. In the Ménava Sdffra, to conclude this 
digreffion, the meafure is fo uniform and me- 
lodious, and'the ftyle fo perfectly Sanferit or 
Polifbed, that the book mutt. be more modern 
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than the feriptures of Moses, in which the 
fimplicity, or rather nakednefs, of the Hebrew 
diale&t, metre, and flyle, muft convince every 
unbiofled man of their fuperior antiquity. 

I LEAVE etymologifts, who decide every 
thing, to decide whether the word Meny, or, 
jn the nominative cafe, Menus, has any con- 
nection with Minos, the Lawgiver, and fup- 
pofed fon of Jove: the Cretans, according ta 
Dioporvs of Sicily, ufed to feign, that moft 
of the great men who had been deified in re~ 
turn for the benefits which they had conferred 
on mankind, were born in their ifland; and 
hence a doubt may be raifed, whether Mrnos 
‘was really a Cretan. The Indian \egiflator 
was the firft, not the feventh Menu, or Sa- 
TYAVRATA, whom I fuppofe to be the 
SATURN Of_Jfia/y: part of SaAtuRN’s charace 
ter, indeed was that of a great lawgiver, 

Qui genus indocile ac difperfum montibus altis 

Compofuit, legefque dedit ; 
and we may fufpeét, that all the fourteen 
Menus are reducible to one, who was called 
Nuvu by the Arabs, and probably by the He. 
brews, though we have difguifed his name by 
an improper pronunciation of it. Some near re= 
Jation between the feventh Menu and the Gre« 
¢ian Minos may be inferred from the fingular 
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character of the Hindu God ‘Yama, who was 
alfo a child of the Sun, and thence named Var- 
vAswATA: he had.too the fame title with his 
brother Sr a’DpHADE’VA; another of his titles 
was Dxermara’ja; or King of Suffice; and 
athird, Pirrrpeti, or Lord of the Patriarchs; 
but he is chiefly diftinguifhed as judge of de- 
parted fouls; for the Hindus believe, that when 
a foul leaves its body, it immediately repairs to 
Yamapur, ox the city of Yama, where it -re- 
Ceives a juft fentence from him, ‘and either af- 
cends to Saerga, or the firft heaven, or is dri- 
ven down tq Narac, the region of ferpents, or 
affumes on.earth the form of fome animal, un- 
lefs its offence had been fuch, that it ought to 
be condemned to a vegetable, or even toa 
mineral, prifon. Another of his names is very 
remarkable: I mean that of @a’ra,: or’ éime,. 
the idea of which is intimately blended with 
the characters of Saturn and of Noau; for 
the name Cronos has a manifeft affinity with 
the word chronos; and a learned follower of ZE- 
ra‘TusHT affures n®&, that in the books which 
the Bebdins hold facred, mention is made of an 
univerfal inundation, there named the deluge of 
Time. ; 
Tr having been occafionally obferved, that 
Ceres was the poetical daughter of Saturn; 
we Cannot clofe this head without addine. thar 
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the Hindus alfo have their Godde/s of Abundance, 
whom they ufually call Lacsumr’, and whom 
they confider as the daughter (not of Menu, 
but) of Buricu, by whom the firft Code. of 
facred ordinances was promulgated : fhe is alfo 
named Pepa’ and CaMALa’ from the facred 
Loros or Nymphaa;.but her moft remarkable 
name is Srv’, or, in the firft cafe, Sr1’s; which 
has a refemblance tothe Latin,and means fortune 
or profperity. It may be contended, that, al- 
though Lacsumr’ may be figuratively called 
the Ceres of Hinduffan, yet any two or more 
idolatrous nations, who fubfifted by, agriculture, 
might naturally conceive a Deity to prefide over 
their Jabours, without having the leaft inter- 
courfe with each other ; but no reafon appears, 
why two nations fhould concur in fuppofing 
that Deity to bea female: oneat leaft of them 
would be more likely to imagine, that the 
Earth was a Goddefs, and that the God of 
abundance rendered her fertile. Befides, in 
very ancient temples near Gayé, we fee images 
of Lacsumr’, with full@breafts and a cord 
twifted under her arm like a horn of plenty, 
which look very much like the old Grecian and 
Roman figures of Ceres. 

THE fable of SATURN having been thus 
analyfed, let us proceed to his defcendants ; 
and begin, as the Poet advifes, with Jurirer, 
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whofe fupremacy, thunder, and lbertinifm, 
every boy learns from Ovip; while his great 
offices of Creator, Preferver, and Deftroyer, 
are not ‘generally confidered in the fyftems of 
European mythology. The Romans had, as 
we have before obferved, many Jupirers, 
one of whom was only the Firmament perfoni- 
fied, as Ennius clearly exprefles it : 


e 
Afpice hoc fublime candens, quem imvocant omnes Jovem. 


This Jurpirer or Dresrirer, is the Indian 
God of the vifible heavens, called INpra, or 
the King, %nd Divesperir, or Lord of the 
Sky, who has alfo the charaéter of the Roman 
Genius, or Chief of the good fpirits; but 
moft of his epithets in Sanfcrit are the fame 
with thofe of the Ennian Jove. His confort is 
named Sacui’; his celeftial city, Amarévatt s 
his palace, Vaijayanta; his garden, Nandana; 
his chief elephant, .4:révat; his charioteer, 
Mara‘t1; and his weapon, Vajra, or the 
thunderbolt: he is the regent of winds and 
fhowers, and, though the Eaft is peculiarly 
’ under his care, yet his O/ympus is Miru, or the 
north pole allegorically reprefented as a moun= 
tain of gold and gems. With all his power 
he is confidered as a {ubordinate Deity, and far 
inferior to the Indian Triad, Brauma’, Visn-~ 
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nu, and Maua’pEva or SIvA, who are three 
forms of one and the fame Godhead : thus the 
principal divinity of the Greeks and Latians, 
whom they called Zeus and Jupiter with ir- 
regular inflexions Dros and Jovis, was not 
merely Fulminator, the ‘Thunderer, but, like 
the deftroying power of India, Macnus D1- 
vus, Ucror, Gewitor ; like the preferving 
power, CoNsERVATOR, SoTEr, Opirutus, 
ALTor, Ruminus; and like the creating power, 
the Giver of Life; an attribute, which I men~ 
tion here on the authority of CornuTus, a 
confummate mafter of mythological learning. 
Weare advifed by Prato himfelf to fearch 
for thé roots of Greeks words in fome barbarous, 
that is, foreign foil; but, fince I look upon 
etymological conjectures as a weak bafis for 
hiftorical enquiries, I hardly dare fuggeft, that 
Zev, Srv, and Jov, are the fame fyllable diffe- 
rently pronounced: it muft, however be ad- 
mitted, that the Greeks having no palatial /ig- 
ma, like that of the Indians, might have ex- 
prefled it by their neta, and that the initial let- 
ters of xugon and jugum are (as the inftance 
proves) eafily interchangeable. 

Let us now defeend, from thefe general 
and introductory remarks, to fome particular 
obfervations on the refemblance of Zeus or 

JUPITER 
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JupiTeR to the triple divinity Visunu, Siva, 
Baauma’; for that is the order in which they 
are exptéffed by the letters A, U, and M, 
which *¢oalefce and form the myftical word 
O'M ; a word which never efcapes the lips of a 
pious Hindu, who meditates on it in filence: 
whether the Egyptian ON, which is commonly 
fuppofed to mean the Sun, be the San/cric mo- 
nofyllable, I leave others to determine. It 
muft always be remembered, that the learned 
Indians, as they are inftructed by their own 
books, in truth acknowledge only One Su- 
preme Being, whom they call Braump, or 
THE GREAT ONE, in the neuter gender: they 
believe his Eflence to be infinitely removed 
from the comprehenfion of any mind but his 
own; and they fuppofe him to manifeft his 
power by the operation of dis divine fpirit, 
whom they name Visunu, the Pervader, and 
Na’‘aa’yan, or Moving on the waters, both in 
_ the mafculine gender, whence he is often de- 
nominated the Firff Male; and by this power 
they believe, that the whole order of nature is 
preferved and fupported; but the Védéntis, 
unable to form a diftin& idea of brute matter 
independent of mind, or to conceive that the 
work of Supreme Goodnefs was left a moment 
to itfelf, imagine that the Deity is ever prefent to 
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his work, and conftantly fupports a feries of 
perceptions, which, in one fenfe, they call 
ilufory, though they cannot but admit the re- 
ality of all created forms, as far as the hap- 
pinefs of creatures can be affeéted by them. 
When they confider the divine power exerted 
in creating, or in giving exiftence to that which 
exifted not before, they call the Deity Brau- 
Ma’ in the mafculine gender alfo; and when 
they view’ him in the light of Deftroyer, or 
rather Changer of forms,. they give him a thou- 
fand names, of which SIVA, V'SA or I'SWARA, 
Rupra, Hara, SamBuu, and Maua’DE'vaA 
or Mane’sa, are the moft common. The firft 
operations of thefe three Powers are varioufly 
defcribed in the different Purdnas by a num- 
ber of allegories, and from them we may de-~ 
duce the Jonian Philofophy of primeval water, 
the doctrine of*the Mundane Egg, and ‘the 
veneration paid to the Nymphea, or Lotos, 
which was anciently revered in Egypt, as it is 
at prefent in Hinduflan, Tibet, and Nepal: the 
Tibetians are {aid to embellith their temples and 
altars with it, and a native of Néal made 
proftrations before it on entering my ftudy, 
where the fine plant and beautiful flowers lay 
for examination. Mr. Hotwert, in explain- 
ing his firft plate, fuppofes Brauma’ to be 
floating on a leaf of dete/ in the midft of the 

ahyfe- 
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abyfs ; but it was manifettly intended by a bad 
painter for a lotos-leaf or for that of the Jy- 
dian fig-tree ; nor is the fpecies of pcpper, 
known in Benga/ by the name of Témbila, and 
‘on the coa't of Malabar by that of Betel, held 
facred, as he afferts, by the Hindus, or necef- 
farily cultivated under the infpeétion of Bréh- 
mans; though as the vines are tender, all the 
plantations of them are carefully fecured,: and 
ought to be cultivated by a particular tribe of 
Sudras, who are thence called Témbuli’s. 
TuHat water was the primitive element and 
firtt work ef the Creative Power, is the uni- 
form opinion of the Izdian Philofophers ; but, as 
they give fo particular an account of the eheral 
deluge and of the Creation, it can never be 
admitted, that their whole fyftern arofe from 
traditions concerning the Flo&d only, and muft 
appear indubitable, that their do@rine is in part 
borrowed from the opening of Birésit or Gea 
nefis, than which a fublimer paflage. from the 
firft word to the laft, never flowed or will flow 
fron any human pen: “ Jn the beginning Gop 
** created the heavens and the earth.-And the 
“* earth was void and wafte, and darknefs was 
“ on the face of the deep, and the Spirit of 
*-Gop moved upon the face of the waters; and 
* Gop faid: Let Light be—and Light was.” 
The fublimity of this paflage is confiderably dimi- 
Fr). 
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nifhed by the India# paraphrafe of it, with which 
Mewnv, the fonof Brauma’, begins his addrefs 
tothe  fages, who confulted him on the formation 
of thé univerfe: “* This world,” fayshe, ** was 
“« all darknefs, undifcernible, undiftinguithable, 
altogether as-in a profound fleep; till the felf- 
exiftent invifible Gop, making it manifeft 
with five elements and other glorious forms, 
perfectly difpelled the gloom. He, detiring 
to raife up various creatures by an emanation 
from his own glory, firft created the wagers, 
and imprefled them with a power of mo- 
tion: by that power was produced a golden 
egg, blazing like a thoufand funs, in whieli 
was born BRauMa’, felf-exifting, the great 
parent of all rational Beings. The waters 
are called wdra, fince they are the offspring 
of Nera (orei’swara); and thence was 
Na’ra’yana named, becaufe his firft ayana, 
or moving, was on them. 
‘© THAT wuicH Is, the invifible caufe, eter- 
nal, felf-exifting, but unperceived, becom- 
ing mafculine from neuter, is celebrated 
among all creatures by the name of Brau- 
“ ma’. That God, having dwelled in the 
“ Egg, through revolving years, Himfelf me- 
ditating on Himfelf, divided it into two equal 
parts; and from thofe halves formed the 
heavens and the earth, placing in the midit 
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** the fubtile ether, the e?ght points of the 
* world, and the permanent receptacle of 
© waters.” ¥ 

To this curious defcription, with which the 
Ménava Safra begins, 1 cannot refrain from 
fubjoining the four verfes, which are the text of 
the BAdégavat, and are believed to have been 
pronounced by the Supreme Being to Bran. 
ma’: the following verfion is moft {trupuloufly 
literal, ‘ 


‘¢ Even I was even at firft, not any other 
“ thing; that, which exifts, unperceived ; fu- 
“* preme: afterwards ] AM THAT WHICH Is3 
“ and he, who mutt remain, am I. 

“ Excrpr “the First Cause, wHatever 
‘* may appear, and may not appear, in the 
*¢ mind, know that to be the mind’s Ma’ya’, 
“© (or Delufion) as light, as darknefs. 

‘* As the great elements are in various be- 
“ ings, entering, yet not entering (that is, 
** pervading, not deftroying), thus am I in 
“6 them, yet not in them. 

** Even thus far may enquiry be made by 
‘* him, who fecks to know the principle of 
“* mind, in union and feparation, which muft 
“ be EVERY WHERE ALWAYS.” 

‘Win and obfcure as thefe ancient verfes 
muft appear in a naked verbal tranflation, it 

D3 will 
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will perhaps. be thought by many, that the 
poetry or mythology of Greece or Italy afford 
no conceptions mure awfully macnificent : yet 
the brevity and fimplicity of the Mo/aze “dition 
are unequalled. 

As to the creation of the world, in the opi- 
nion of the Romans, Cvip, who might na- 
turally have been expected to defcribe it with 
learning .and elegance, leaves us wholly in the 
dark, which of the Gods was the aétor init: 
other Mythologifts are more explicit; and we 
may rely on the authority of Cornutus, that 
theold Exropean heathens confidered Jove (not 
the ‘fon of Sarorn, but of the Erher, that is, 
of an unknown parent) as the great L-fe-giver, 
and Father of Gods and Men; to which may be 
addcd the Orphean doctrine, preferved by Pro- 
exus, that ¢ the abyfs and empvreum, the earth 
«* and fea, the Gods and Goddeffes, were pro- 
“¢ duced by Zeus or Juprrer.” Tr this cha- 
rater he correfponds with Branma’; and, 
perhaps, with that God of the Babylonians (if 
we can rely on the accounts of their ancient re- 
ligion), who, like Brana’, reduce! the uni- 
verfe toorder, and like Brauma’, /of bis Bead, 
with the blood of which new animals were in- 
ftantly formed : T alfude to the common ftory, 
the meaningof which FE cannot difcover, that 

Brausta’ 
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Brauma’ had five heads fill one of them was 

cut off by Na‘’ra’va’n. os 
“THAT, in another capacity, Jove: was the 
Helper and Supporter of all, we may colleé 
from his old Latn epithets, and fiom CiceRo, 
who informs us, that his ufual name is a cons 
traction of Fuvans Pater ; anetymology, which 
ftiews the idea entertained of his charatter, 
though we may have fome dotibts*of cits-aecu- 
racy. CALLIMACHUS, we know, addreffés 
himt as the befower of all good, and of fecurity 
jrom grief; and, fince neither wealth withoat 
virtue, nowvirtue without wealth, give complete 
bappine/i, he prays, like a wife poet, for both. 
An Indian prayet for riches would be difected to 
Lacsum’, the wife of Visunu, fince the Hinds 
goddeffes are believed to be the powers of their 
refpective lords: as to CUve’ka, the Indian 
PLutus, one of whofe names in Padlaftya, be 
is revered, indeed, asa magnificent Deity, re- 
fiding in the palace of Alacd,. or borne through 
the fky in a {plendid car named Pu/hpaca, ae 
is manifeftly fubordinate, like the other feven 
Genii, to the three principal Gods, or rather 
to the principal God confidered in three capa- 
Cities. As the foul of the world, or the per- 
vading mind, fo finely defcribed by Virert, 
we fee Jove reprefented by feveral Roman 
4 poets ; 
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poets; and with gréat fublimity by Lucan in 
the known {peech of Cato concerning the Am- 
monian oracle, ** Ldilier is, wherever we 
look, wherever we move.” This is precifely 
the Indian idea of Visunu, according to the 
four verfes above exhibited ; not that the Brah- 
mans imagine their male Divinity to be the &- 
vine Effence of the great one, which they de- 
clare to be wholly incomprehenfible ;. but, fince 
the power of preferving created things bya fu- 
perintending Provid:nce, belongs eminently to 
the Godhead, they hold that power to exift 
tran{cendently in the preferving member of the 
Triad, whom they fuppofe to be EVERY WHERE 

ALWa‘ys, not in fubftance, buf in fpirit and 
energy : here, however, I {peak of the Vai/be 
nava's ; for the Sarva’s afcribe a fort of pre- 
eminence to Siva, whofe attributes are now to 
be concifely examined. 

Ir was in the capacity of Avenger and De- 
ftroyer, that Jove encountered and overthrew 

e Titans and Giats, whom TyPnon, Bria- 
REus, Tiryus, and the reft of their fraternity, 
led againft the God «f Olympus; to whom an 
Eagle brought lightning and thunderbolts during 
the eabnire ; thus, in afimilar conteft bewveon 
Siva and the Dazstyas, or children of Ditt, 
who frequently rebelled againft heaven, Bran- 
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ma’ is believed to have prefented the God of 
Deftruétion with fery /bafts. One of the many 
poems entitled Ramayan, the laft book of 
which has been tranflated into /taf/ian, contains 
an extraordinary dialogue between the crow 
Bhufounda, anda rational Eagle, named Ga- 
RUDA, who is often painted with the face of a 
beautiful youth and the body of an imaginary 
bird; and one of the cighteen Purdnas bears his 
name and comprizes his whole hiftory. M. 
SoNNERAT informs us, that Visunu is repre- 
fented in fome places riding on the G:rupa, 
which he duppofes to be the Pondicheri Eagle of 
Brisson, efpecially as the Brihmans of the Coaft 
highly venerate that clafsof birds, and-provide 
food for numbers of them at ftated hours : I ra- 
ther conceive the Gardda to be a fabulous bird, 
but agree with him, that thé Himdz God, who 
rides on it, refembies the ancient Jurrre”. In 
the old temples at Gavd, Visunu is either 
mounted on this poetical bird, or attended by jt, 
together with a little page ; but, left an etymo- 
logit fhould find Ganymep in Gagup, I mutt 
obferve, that the Sanfcrit word is pronounced 
Garura; though | admit, that the Grecian and 
Indian ftories of the celeftial bird and the page 
appear to have fome refemblance. As the 
Olympian JorrteR fixed his court and held his 

councils 
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councils on a lofty.and brilliant mountain, fo 
the appropriated feat of Mana’pe’va, whom 
the Satva’s confider as the Chief of the Deities, 
was mount Cailifa, every fplinter of ‘whofe 
rocks was an ineftimable gem: his terreftrial 
haunts are the {nowy hills of Himélaya, ox that 
branch of them to the Eatt of the Brahmaputra, 
which has the name of Chandrafic’hara, or the 
Mountain of. the Moon. When, after all thefe 
circumftances, we learn that Siva is believed 
to have ¢hree eyes, whence he is named alfa 
Trito‘cHan, and know from Pausanras, 
not only that Triophthalmos was an, epithet of 
Zeus, but that a ftatue of him had been found 
fo early as the taking of Troy with a third eye 
in bis forehead, as we fee him reprefented by 
the Hindus, we mutt conclude, that the identity 
of the two Gods falls little thort of being de- 
monftrated. 

In the charaéter of Defroyer alfo we may look 
upon this Indian Deity as correfponding with 
the Stygian Jove, or PLuro; efpecially fince 
Cats’, or Time in the feminine gender, is a 
name of his confort, who will appear hereafter to 
be Proserpine : indeed, if we can rely on a 
Perfian tranflation of the Bhagavat (for the 
priginal is not yet in my poffeflion), the fove- 
reign of Patila, or the Infernal Regions, is the 
King of Serpents; named Ss’suana’Ga; for 
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Crisuna ts there faid to have defcended with 
his favourite Arjun to the feat of that formis 
dable divinity, from whom he inftantly ob+ 
tained’ the favour which he requefted, that the 
fouls of a Brabman’s fix fons, who had been 
flain in battle, might reanimate their refpettive 
bodies; and Se’sHana’Ga is thus defcribed; 
‘** He had a gorgeous appearance, with a thou- 
¢* fand heads, and ou each of them a crown 
£* fet with refplendent gems, one of which was 
* Jarger and brighter than the reft; his eyes 
* gleamed like flaming torches; but his neck, 
‘* his tongues, and his body were black; the 
s¢ {kirts of his habiliment were yellow, and a 
fparkling jewel hung in every one of his 
ears; his arms were extended, and adorned 
** with rich bracelets, and his hands bore the 
** holy fhell, the radiatedweapon, the mace 
*¢ for war, and the lotos.” Thus PLuro was 
often exhibited in painting and feulpture with a 
diadem and fceptre ; but himfelf and his equi- 
page were of the blackeft thade. 
THERE is yet another attribute of Maua’- 
pE'vA, by which he is too vifibly diftinguifhed 
in the drawings and temples of Bengal. To 
deftroy, according to the Vedénti’s of India, the 
“SUf?'s of Perfia, and many Philofophers of our 
European {chools, is only to generate and repro- 
duce in another form: hence the God. of. De- 
firuétion . 
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Jfiruttion is holden in this country to prefide 
over Generation; as a fymbol of which he rides 
on a white bull. Can we doubt that the loves 
and feats of Juptrzr GentTor (not forgetting 
the white bull of Europa) and his extraordi- 
nary title of Lapis, for which no fatisfactory 
reafon is commonly given, have a connection 
with the Indian Philofophy and Mythology ? 
As to the deity of Lampfacus, he was originally 
a mere fcarecrow, and ought not to have a 
place in any mythological fyftem; and in re- 
gard to Baccuus, the God of Vintage (between 
whole aéts and thofe of Jurirer we find, as 
Bacon obferves, .a wonderful affinity), his 
Ithyphallick images, meafures, ard ceremonies 
alluded probably to the fuppofed relation of 
Love aid Wine; unlefs we believe them to 
have belonged originally to Siva, one of whofe 
names is Vigis or Ba’cr’s, and to have been 
afterwards improperly applied. Though, m an 
Effay on the Gods of India, where the Brah- 
mans are pofitively forbidden to tafte fermented 
liquors, we can have little to do with Baccuus, 
as God of Wine, wha was probably no more 
than the imaginary prefident over the vintage 
in. Italy, Greece, and the Lower Afa, yet we 
muft not omit Sura’pe’vi’, the Goddefs of 
Wine, who arofe, fay the Hindus, from the 
pcean, when it was churned with the mountain 

Mandar < 
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‘Mandar : and this fable feems to indicate, that. 
the Indians came from a country in which wine 
was antiently made and confidered asa bleffing ; 
though the dangerous effects of intemperance’ 
induced their early legiflators to prohibit the 
ufe of all {pirituous liquors; and it were much 
to be withed that fo wife a law had never been 
violated. 

Here may be introduced the Jurrter Mz- 
rinus, or Neprune, of the Romans, as re+ 
fembling Maua’pe'va in his generative cha- 
racter; efpecially as the Hindu God is the huf- .,' 
band of Byava’ni’, whofe relation to the wa- 
gers is evidently marked by her image being re- 
ftored to them at the conclufion of her great 
feftival called Durgétfava: the is known alfo to 
have attributes exactly fimilar to thofe of 
Venus Marina, whofe birth from the fea-foam 
-and fplendid rife from the Conch, in which 
fhe had been cradled, have afforded fo many 
charming fubjects to antient and modern artifts ; 
and it is very remarkable, that the Remsaua’ 
of InpRa’s court, who feems to correfpond 
with the popular Venus, or Goddefs of Beauty, 
was produced, according to the Jzdian Fabulitts, 
from the froth of the churned ocean. The 
identity of the ¢ ifila and the trident, the wea- 


pon of Siva and of Neptunes, feems to: efta- 
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over India to the farge buccinum, efpecially 
when it can be found with the fpiral ling and 
mouth turned from left to right, brings in- 
ftantly to our mind the mufic of Triron. 
The Genius of Water is Varuna; but he; 
like the reft, is far inferior to MAup’sa’, and 
even to INDRA, who is the Prince of the be- 
neficent genii. 

Tus way of confidering the Gods as indi- 
vidual fubftances, but as difting perfons in di- 
ftin& characters, is common to the Exropeat 
and Indian fyftems ; as well as thé cuftom of 
giving the higheft of them the greareft number - 
of names: hence, not to repeat what has been 
faid of- Juprrer, came the triple capacity of 
Drawa; and hence her petition in Cauri- 
Macuus, that fhe might be poiyon,mous ox 
many-tstled. "Théconfort of Siva is more emi- 
nently marked by thefe diftin@ions than thofe 
of BraHMa’ or Visunu: fhe refembles the 
Ists Myrionymos, to whom an antient marble; 
defcribed by Gruter, is dedicated; but her 
leading names and characters are PA’evaty, 
Durea’, Buava’ni’. 

As the Mountain-born Goddefs, or PARVATI’, 
fhe has many properties of the Olympian Juno.: 
her majeftic deportment, high fpirit, and ge- 
neral attributes are the fame; and we find ket, 
both on Mount Cail/afa, and at the banquets 
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of the Deities, uniformly the companion of her 
hufband. One circumftance in the parallel is 
extremely fingular: the is ufually attended by 
her fon Ca’atice’ya, who rides ona peacock 3 
and, in fome drawings, his own robe feems to 
be {pangled with eyes; to which muft be adde 
ed that, in fome of her temples, a peacock, 
without a rider, ftands near her image. Though 
Ca’rTice’ya, with his fix faces and numerous 
eyes, bears fome refemblance to Arcus, whom 
Jeno employed as her principal wardour, yet, 
as he is a Deity of the fecond clafs, and the 
Commander of celeftial Armies, he feems clearly 
to be the Orus of Egypt and the Mars of Italy: 
his name Scawpa, by which he is celebrated 
in one of the Purdnas, has a connection, I 
am pertuaded, with the old Secanper of 
Perfia, whom the poets ridiculoufly confound 
with the Macedonian. 

Tue attributes of Durea’, or dificult of 
accefi, are alfo con{picuous in the feftival above- 
mentioned, which is called by her name; and 
in this charaéter fhe refembles MINERVA, 
not the peaceful inventrefs of the fine and wie 
ful arts, but PaLias, armed with a helmet and 
{pear: both reprefent heroic Virtue, or Valour 
united with Wifdom; both flew Demons and 
Giants with theie own hands 3 and both pro- 
tected the wife and virtuous who paid them 

due 
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due adoration. As Paxias, they fay, takes 
her name from vibrating a lance, and ufually 
appears in complete armour, thus Curis, the 
old Latian word fora {pear, was one of Juso’s 
titles; and fo, if Giraipus be correé, was 
Hopi: smta, which at Fs, it feems, meant 4 
female drefled in panoply or complete aecoutre+ 
ments. ‘The unarmed Minerva of the Ro- 
mans apparently correfponds, as patronefs of 
Science and Genius, with Sereswartl’, the 
wife of Brauma’, and the emblem of his prin- 
cipal Creative Power: both goddeffes have 
given their names to celebrated grammatical 
works; but the Sdre/wata of SARU’PA‘CHA’= 
RYA is: far more concife as well 2s more ufeful 
and agreeable than the Minerva of Sancrivs. 
The Minerva of Jtaly invented the flute, and 
SEeReswati’ prefifies over melody : the protec- 
trefs of Athens was even; on the fame account, 
furnamed Musice’. : 

Many learned Mythologifts, with Girau- 
pus’ at their head, confidet the peaceful 
Minzeva as the Isis of Egypt; from whofe 
temple at Sais a wonderful infcription is quoted 
-by PLurarc#, which has a refemblance to the 
four Sanfcrit verfes above exhibited as the text 
of the Bhégavat: ** Iam all, that hath been, 
«© and is, and fhall be; and my veil no mortal 


«¢ hath ever removed.” For my part I have no 
doubr. 
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doubt; that the 1‘swara and 1’s1’ of the Hindus 
‘are the Osiris and Isis of the Egyptians ; 
though a diftinét effay in the manner of PLu- 
TaRcH would be requifite in order to demon~ 
ftrate their identity: they mean, I conceive, 
the Powers of Nature confidered as Male and 
Female; and Ists, like the other goddefes, 
reprefents the active power of her lotd, whofe 
eight forms, under which he becomes vifible to 
man, were thus énumerated by Ca’Lipa’sa 
‘near two thoufand years ago: ‘* Water was the 
* firft work of the Creator; and Fire receives 
** the oblatién of clarified butter, as the law 
ordains ; the Sacrifice is performed with fo- 
lemnity ; the tivo Lights of heaven diftin- 
guith time; the fubtile Ether, which is the 
vehicle of found, pervades the univerfe ; 
the Earth is the natural parent of all in- 
cretfe; and by ir all things breathing are 
* animated: may 1’sa, the power propitioufly 
apparent in thefe eight forms, blefs and fuf- 
tain you!’ The five elements therefore, as 
‘well as the Sun and Moon, are confidered as 1’sa 
‘or the Ruler, from which word 1’sr’ may be re- 
-gularly formed, though 1’sa’a1’ be the ufual 
name of his aéfive Power, adored as the God- 
defs of Nature. Ihave not yet found in San- 
Jferit the wild, though poetical, tale oflo ; but 
am perfuaded, that, by means of the Purdénas, 
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we fhall in time difcover all the learning of the 
Egyptians without decyphering their hierogly- 
‘phics : the bull of 1’swara feems to be Apis 
or Ap, as he is more correétly named ifthe true 
reading of a paflagein JenEMIAH; and if the 
veneration fhewn botli in Zidet and India to fo 
amiable and ufeful a quadruped as the Cow, to- 
gether with the regeneration of the Lama him- 
felf, havenot fome affinity with the religion of 
Egypt and the idolatry of J/rat/, we mutt at 
Jeaft allow that circumftances have wonderfully 
coincided. Buava‘nt’ now demands our at- 
tention; and in this character I fuppofe the 
‘wife of Mana’peva’ to be as well the Juno 
Cinxia or Lucina of the Romans (called alfo 
by them Diawa So/vizona, and by the Greeks 
Inituysa) as Venus herfelf; not the Jdalian 
queen of Jaughter and jollity, who, with -her 
Nymphs and Graces, was the beautiful child 
of poetical imagination, and anfwers to the In- 
dian Rempua’ with her celeftial train of Ap- 
fara’s, ox damfels of paradife; but Venus 
Urania, fe luxuriantly painted by Lucretius, 
and fo properly invoked by him at the opening 
of a poem on nature; Venus, prefiding over 
generation, and, on that account, exhibited” 
fometimes of both fexes, (an union very com- 
mon in the Indian {eulptures) as in her bearded 
flatue at Rome, in the images perhaps called 

Hermathena, 
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Hermathena, and in thofé figures of her which 
had the form of a conical marble; ** for the 
‘ reafon of which figure we are left,” fays 
Tactrts, “inthe dark:” thé reafon appears 
too clearly in the temples and paititings of Hins 
duffan; where it never {eems to have entered 
the heads of the legiflators or people that any 
thing natural could be offenfively obfGene; a 
fingulatity, which pervades all thei: writings 
‘and converfation; but is no proof of depravity 
in their morals. Both Prato and Cicrro 
fpeak of Eros, or the heavenly Curip, as the 
fon of Views and Juri ER > which proves, 
that the monarch of Olympus and the Goddefs 
of Fecundity Were connected as ManA’De’= 
vaand BHAvA’nt: the God Ca’Ma, indeed, 
had MA’ya’ and CasyapA, or Usanus, for 
his parents, at leaft according’ to the Mytholo- 
gifts of Cajhmir; but, in moft refpeés, he 
feems the twin: brother of Cubip with richer 
and more lively appendages. One of his 
many epithets is Dipaca, the Inflamer, wh ch 
is erroneoufly written Dipuc; and I am now 
convinced, that the fort of refemblance which 
has been obferved between his Latin and San- 
Jérit names, is accidental: in each name the 
three firft letters are the rcof, and between 
them there is no affinity. Whether any My- 
thological’ conneGtion fubfifted between the 
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amaracus, with the fragrant leaves of which 
Hymen bound his temples, and the tulast of 
India, mutt be left undetermined: the bota- 
nical relation of thé two plants. (if amaracus 
be properly tranflated marjoram) is. extremely 
near. 

One of the moft remarkable ceremonies in 
the feftival of the Jndian Goddefs is that before- 
mentioned’ of cafting her image into the river: 
the Pandits, of whom I inquired concerning 
its origin and import, anfwered, ‘* that it was 
“© prefcribed by the Véda, they knew not 

“66 ae ;” but this cuftom has, Iconceive, a 
sedden to the dogtrine, that water is a form of 
/swara, and confequently of4’sa’x1’, who is 
even reprefented by fome as the patronefs of 
that element, to which her figure is reftored, 
after. having recived all due honours on earth, 
which is coufidered as another form of the God 
of Nature, though fubfequent, in the order of 
Creation, to the : primeval fluid. There feems 
no decifive proof of one original fyftem among 
idolatrous nations in the worfhip of rivet- gods 
and river-goddeffes, nor in the homage paid to 
their ftreams, and the ideas of purification an- 
nexed to them; fince Greeks, Italians, Egup- 
tians, and Hindus might (without any com- 
munication ‘with each other) have adored the 
feveral divinities of their great rivers, from 
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which they derived pleafure, health, and 
abundance. The notion of Doctor MusGRavs, 
that large rivers were fuppofed, from their 
dtrength and rapidity, to be conduéted by Gods, 
while rivulets only were protected by female 
deities, is, like moft other notions of Gram- 
marians on the genders of nouns, overthrown 
by faéts. Mott of the great. Indian rivers are 
feminine; and the three goddeffes ‘Of: the: wa- 
ters whom the Hindus chiefly venerate, are 
Gayca’, who fprang, like armed Paruas, 
from the head of the Indian Jove s Yamuna’, 
daughter of the Sun, arid Segeswari’: all 
three meet at Praydga, thence called Trivéni, or 
the three plaitéd locks; but Sereswat?’, ac- 
cording to the popular belief, finks “under 
ground, and rifes at another Trivéni, near 
High, where fhe rejoins her “beloved Ganca’, 

The Bramaputra is, indeed, a male river; and 
as his name fignifies the fon of Baauma’, I 
thence took occafion to feign that he was mar- 
ried -to Ganea’, though I have not yet feen 
auy mention of him, as a God, in the San/erit 
books. 

Two incarnate deities of the firft rank, 
Rama and Crisuwa, mutt now be introduced, 
and their feveral attributes diftindtly explained. 
The firft of them, I believe, was the Dvony- 
sos of the Greeks, whom they named Bromius, 
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without knowing-why, and Bucengs, whey 
they reprefented him Aoraed, as well as Ly aros 
and Exguruerios, the Deliverer, and Tari- 
AmBos or Dirnyrampgos, the Triuthphant ; 
moft of thofe tithes were adopted by the Ro- 
mans, by whom he was called Bruma, Tav- 
RirorMis, Lissr, TRiumpuus; and both 
nations had records or traditionary accounts of 
his g/ving ‘Jaws to men and deciding their con- 
tefts, of his improving navigation and com- 
merce, and, what may appear yet more obferv- 
able, of his conquering Jndia and other countries 
with an army ef Saéyrs, commanded by no 
Jefs a porfenage than Pan; whom Lixtus 
GrrAtpus, on what authority | ‘know not, aflerts 
to have refided in Iberia, ‘* when he had re- 
© turned,” fays thelearnedMythologitt, “from 
“© the Indian war, in which he accompanied 
¢¢ Baccuus,” It were fuperfluous, in a mere 
effay, to run any length in the parallel between 
this Europear God and the fovereign of Ayod- 
bya, whom the Higdus believe to have been an 
appearance on earth of the Preferuing Power ; 
to have been a Conqueror of the higheft re- 
nown, and the Deliverer of nations from ty- 
rants, as well as of his confort Si’1a’ from the 
giant Ravan, king of Lancé, and to have 
commanded in chief a numerous and intrepid 
race of thofe large Monkeys, which our natu- 

ralifts, 
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galifts, or fome of them, shave denominated 
Indian Satyrs : his General, the Prince of Satyrs, 
was named Hanumar, or with high cheek-. 
Bones; and, with workmen of fuch agility, he 
foon raifed a bridge of rocks over the fea, part 
of which, fay the Hindus, yet remains; and 
it is, probably, the feries of rocks, to which 
the Mujelmaus or the Portugue/e have given the 
foolifh name of ApAm’s (it fhould be called 
Ra’ma’s) bridge. Might not this army of 
Satyrs have been only a race of mountaineers, 
whom Ra’ma’, if fuch a monarch ever ex- 
ifted, had givilized? However that may be,. 
the large breed of Indian Apes is at this mo- 
ment held in high veneration by the Hindus, 
and fed with devotion by the Brahmans, who 
feem, in two or three places on the banks of 
the Ganges, to have a regular endowment for 
the fupport of them: they live in tribes of 
three or four hundred, are wonderfully gentle 
(I {peak as an eye-witnefs), and appear to have 
fome kind of order and fubordination in their 
little fylvan polity. We muft not omit, that 
the father of Hanumat was the God of Wind, 
named Pavan, one of the eight Genii; and 
as.Pan improved the pipe by adding fix reeds, 
and “ played exquifitely on the cithern a few 
© moments after his birth,” fo one of the 
four fyftems of Indian mufic bears the name of 

E4 Ha- 
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- Hanumar, or HaANuma’y in the nominative, 
as its inventor, and is now in general efti- 
mation. ; 

Tue war of Lancé is dramatically repre- 
fented at the feftival of Ra’ma onthe ninth day 
of the new moon of Chaitra; and the drama 
concludes (fays Honwexit, who had often 
feen it) with an exhibition of the fire-ordeal, 
by which the vidtoi’s wife Si’ra’ gave proof of 
her connubial fidelity: ‘ the dialogue,” he 
add, ** is taken from one of the Eighteen holy 
*¢ books,” meaning, I-f{uppofe, the Puranas ; 
but the Hindys have a great number of regular 
dramas at leaft two thoufand years old, and 
among them are feveral very" fine ones on 
the ftury of Ra’ma. The firft poet of the 
Hindus was the great Va'itmi'c, and his 
Rimiyan 3 is an Epic Poem on the fame fubject, 
which, in unity of aétion, magnificence of 
imagery, and elegance of ftyle, ‘far furpafles 
the learned and elaborate work of Nonnus, 
entitled Divayleess half of which, or twenty- 
four books, I perufed with great eagernefs, 
when I was very young, and fhould have tra- 
velled to the conclufion of it, if other purfuits 
had not engaged me. | fhall never have leiftre 
to compare the Diony/iacks with the Ramayan, 
but am confident, that an accurate comparifon 
of the two poems would prove Dionysos and 
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Raa to have been the fame perfon; and I in- 
clineto think, that he was Ra’mA, the fon of 
Cu’su, who might have eftablithed the firft rea 
gular government in this part ef dfa. Thad 
almoft forgotten, that Meros is faid by the 
Greeks to have been a mountain of India, on 
which their Dionysos was born, and that 
Méru, though it generally means the north 
pole in the Jzdian geography, is dlfoa maun- 
tain near the city of Naifbada or Nyfa, called 
by the Grecian geographers Diony/opolis, and 
univerfally celebrated in the Sanfcrit poems ; 
though thebirth-place of Ra’ma is fuppofed to 
have been Ayédhya or “Audb. ‘That ancient 
city extended} if we believe the Brdbmans, 
over a line of ten Yojans, or about forty miles, 
and the prefent city of Lac*hnau, pronounced 
Lucnow, was only a lodge for one of its gates, 
called Lac/hmanadwara, or the gate of Lacsx~- 
MAN, a brother of Ra’ma. M. SonneRAT 
fuppofes Ayédbyd to have been Siam; a moft 
erroneous and unfounded fuppofition! which 
would have been of little confequence, if he 
had not grounded an argument on it, that 
Ra’ma was the fame perfon with Buppua, 
who muft haye appeared many centuries after 

the conqueft of Laned. 
Tue fecond great diyinity, Canara, paffed 
alife, according to the Indians, of a moft ex~ 
traordinary 
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traordinary and incemprehenfible nature. He 
was the fon of De’vaci’ by Vasun’Eva ; but 
his birth was concealed through fear of the ty- 
rantCANnsa, to whom it had been predicted, 
that a child born at that time in that family 
would deftroy him: he was foftered, there- 
fore, in Ma?’hura by an honeft herdf{man, furs 
named Ananpa, or Happy, and his amiable 
wife Y aso’ba’, who, like another PALEs, was 
conftantly occupied in her paftures and her 
dairy. In their family were a multitude of 
young Gépa’s or cowkerds, and beautiful Gép?'s, 
or milkmaids, who were his play-fellows during 
his infancy; and, in his early youth, he fe- 
leéted nine damfels as his favourités, with whom 
he paffed his gay hours in dancing, fporting, 
and playing on his flute. For the remarkable 
number of his Gop? 's have no authority but a 
whimfical pi€ture, where nine girls are grouped 
in the form of an elephant, on which he fits 
and pipes; and, unfortunately, the word nave 
fignifies both zine and xew or young; fo that, 
in the following ftanza, it may admit of twa 
jnterpretations ; 


taranijapulint navaballavi 
perifadé faba célicutéhalat 
drutavilamwitacharuvibarinam 
berimabam bridayina fadg vabi, 
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** T gEaRin my bofom eontinually that God, 
§* who, for fportive recreation, with a train 
** of nine (young) dai. y-maids, dances grace~ 
$ fully, now quick now flow, an the fands 
*¢ juit left by the Daughter of the Sun.” 

Bovu he andthe three Ra’mas are deferibed 
as youths of perfect beauty; but the princefe 
fes of Hindufidn, as well as the damfels of 
Nawpa’s farm, were paffionately in love with 
Carisuwna, who continues to this houc the dare 
ling God of the Indian women. The fe& of 
Hindus, who adore him with enthufiattic, 
and almoft exclufive, devotion, have broached 
a doétrine,’which they maintain with eagernefs, 
and which feems general in thefe provinges, that 
he was diftin& from all the Avatars, who had 
only an anfa, or portion of his divinity ; while 
CRisHNA was the perfon of Visunv himfelf in 
a human form: hence they confider the third 
Ra’, his elder brother, as the eighth uz. 
é4r invefted with an emanation of his divine ra- 
diance; and, in the principal Sanfcrit dic» 
tionary, compiled about two thoufand years ago, 
Crisuna, Va‘sape'va, Go’vinpa, and other 
names of the Shepherd God, are intermixed 
with epithets of Na‘ra’yan, or the Divine 
Spirit. All the Avatars are painted with gem- 
med Ethiopian, or Parthian, coronets ; with 
rays encircling their heads; jewels in their 
ears; two necklaces, one ftraight and one 
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pendent, on their ee with dropping gems ; 
garlands of well-difpofed many-coloured flow. 
ers, or collars of pearls, hanging down below 
their waifts; loofe mantles of golden tiffue or 
dyed filk, embroidered on their hems with 
flowers, elegantly thrown over. one fhoulder, 
and folded, like ribbands, acrefs the breaft; 
with bracelets too on one arm, and on each 
wrift; they: are naked to the wailts, and uni- 
formly with dark azure fle/o, in allufion, pro- 
bably, to the tint of that primordial fluid, on 
which Na’ra’yan moved in’ the beginning of 
time ; but their tkirts are brightyellow, the colour 
of the curious pericarpium in the centre of the 
water-lily, where Nature, as Dr. Murray ob- 
ferves, in fome degree difelofes her fecrets, each feed 
containing, before it germinates, a few perfect 
leaves: they are fometimes drawn with that 
flower in one hand ; a radiated elliptical ring, 
ufed asa miffile weapon, in a fecond; the fa- 
cred fhell, or left-handed buecinum, i in athird ; 
and a mace or battle-ax, in a fourth: but 
Crisuna, when he appears, as he fometimes 
does appear, among the /vatirs, is more 
{plendidly decorated than any,’ and wears a rich 
garland of fylvan flowers, whence he is named 
VanaMa‘Li, as low as his ankles, which are 
adorned with firings of pearls, Dark blue, 
approaching to d/ack, which is the meaning of 
the word Cri/oua, is believed to have heen his 
com~ 
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complexion ; and hence tite large bee of that 
colour is confecrated to him, and is often drawn 
fluttering over his head : that azure tint, whiclr 
approaches to blacknefs, is peculiar, as we have 
already remarked, to Visowu; and hence, in 
the great refervoir or ciftern at Catmdndu the 
capital of Nepal, there is placed in a recumbent 
pofture a large well-proportioned image of b/ae 
marble, reprefenting Na’r a’y amfioating on 
the waters. But let us return to the actions of 
CrisHNA; who was not lefs heroic than 
lovely, and, when a boy, flew the terrible fer- 
pent Calva with a number of giants and mon« 
fters: at a more advanced age, he put to death 
his cruel enemy Cansa ; and, having taken 
under his protection the king YUDHISHT’HIR 
and the other Pagdus, who had been grievoufly 
oppreffed by the ‘Curus, and their tyrannical 
chief, hé kindled the war defcribed in the great 
Epic Poem, entitled the Mahabsarat, at the 
profperous conclufion of which he returned to 
his heavenly feat in Vaicont*ha, having left the 
inftructions comprized in the Gita with his dif- 
confolate friend Aryun, whofe grandfon be- 
came fovereign of India. 

In this picture it is impoffible not to difcover, 
at.the firft glance, the features of ApoLto, 
furnamed Nomias, or the Pafforal, in Greece, 
and Oprrer, in Jtaly ;.who fed the herds = 
ApMetTus, and flew the ferpent Python; 
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God, amorous, beautiful, and warlike: tha 
word Givinda may be literally tranflated Nomios; 
as Céfava is Crinitus, or with fine hair; but 
whether Gépila, or the herd/mav, has any rela- 
tion to Apollo, let our Etymologifts determine. 
Colonel Vatnancey, whofé learned enqui- 
ries into the ancient literature of Iréland are 
highly interefting, aflures me, that Cri/bna in 
- Irifp means the Sun ; and we find Apo.io and 
Sox confidered by the Roman poets & the fame 
deity. lam inclined, indeed, to believe, that 
not only CrisHNA or VISHNU, but ever 
BrauMa’ and Siva, when united, and ex- 
prefled by the myftical word OM, were de- 
figned by the firft idolaters to reprefent the 
Solar fire; but Puorsus, or the orb of the Sun 
perfonified, is adored by the Indians as the God 
Su’rya ; whence the fect who pay him parti- 
cular adoration, are called Sauras + their poets 
and painters defcribe his car as drawn by feven 
green horfes, preceded by AruN, or the 
Dawn, who atts as his charioteer, and fol- 
lowed by thoufands of Genii worfhipping him 
and modulating his praifes. He has a multi- 
tude of names, and among them twelve epi- 
thets or titles, which denote his diftinct powers 
in each of the twelve months: thofe powers are 
called Adityas, or fons of Apitr by Casy apa; 
the Indian Uranus: and one of them has, 
according to fome authorities, the name of 
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Visunu, or Pervader. Su‘rya is believed to 
have defcended frequently from his car in a hu- 
man fhape, and to have left a race on earth, 
who @re equally renowned in the Indian 
ftories with the Heliadai of Greece: it is very 
fingular, that his two fons called Aswinau or 
Aswini‘cuMA’RAU, in the dual, fhould be 
confidered as twin-brothers, and painted like 
Casror and Poittvx; but they have each the 
character of AiscuLaprus among the Gods, 
and are believed to have been born of a nymph, 
whg, in the formof amare, was impregnated 
with fun-beams. I fufpeét the whole fable of 
Casyapa and his progeny to be aftronomical 5 
and cannot but, imagine, that the Greeé name 
Cassiopera has a relation toit. Another geat 
Indian family are called the Children of the 
Moon, or CHANDRA; who js a male Deity, © 
and confequently not to be compared with 
Arremis or Diana; nor have I yet found a 
parallel in Jndia for the Goddefs of the Chafe, 
who feems to have been the daughter of an 
European fancy, and very naturally created by 
the invention of Bucolick and Georgick poets: 
yet, fince the Moon is a form of i/swara, the 
God of Nature, according to the verfe of Ca’L1< 
Da’sa, and fince 1's a’n1 has been fhewn to behis 
confort or power, we may confider her, in one of 
her chara&ters, as Luna ; efpecially as we thall 
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foon be convinced, ‘that, in the fhades below, 
the correfponds with the Hecare of Europe. 
Tue worthip of Solar, or Veftal, Fire may 
be afcribed, like that of Osrnis and Ists; tothe 
fecond fource of mythology, ot an enthufiaftic 
admiration of Nature’s wonderful powers; 
and it feems, as far asI can yet underftand the 
Védas, to be the principal worfhip recom: 
mended in them. We have feen, that Mana’s 
pe'va himfelf is perfonated by Fire; but; 
fubordinate to him, is the God AGwr, often 
called Pa’vaca, or the Purifier; who anfyers 
to the VuLcan of Egypt, where he was 4 
Deity of high rank; and his wite Swa‘Ha’ 
refembles the younger Vesta, or VeEstiag 
as the Eo/ians pronounced the Greek word fora 
hearth: Buava’nt, or Venus, is the confort 
of the Supreme. Deftructive and Generative 
Power; but: the Greeks and Romans, whofe 
fyftem is lefs regular than that of ‘the Indians, 
tnarried her to their devine arti, whom they 
alfo nated Hernaisros and Vunean, and 
who feems to be the Indian ViswacARMAN, 
the forger of arms for the Gods, and inventor 
of the agnyaffra, or fiery Joaft, in the war be- 
tween them and the Daityas or Titans. It is 
not eafy here to refrain from obferving (and, if 
the obfervation give offence in England, it is 
contrary to my intention) that the newly dif- 
cavered planet fhould unaueftionably be named 
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VuLcan; fince the confufion of analogy in 
the names of the planets is inelegant, unfcho- 
larly, and unphilofophical: the name Uranus 
is appropriated to the firmament; but VuLcan, 
the floweft of the Gods, and, accarding to the 
Egyptian priefts, the oldeft of them, agrees ad- 
mirably with an orb which muft perform its 
revolution in a very long period; and, by giv- 
ing it this denomination, we fhall have feven 
primary planets with the names of as .thany 
Roman Deities, Mercury, VENus, TELLUus, 
Mars, Juprrer, Saturn, Vutcan. 

Ir has already been intimated, that the 
Muses and Nympus are the Go’rya of 
Math'urd, and of Giverdban, the Parnaffis of 
the Hindus ; and the lyric poems of JAYADE'VA 
will fully juftify this opinion ; but the Nymphs 
of Mufick are the thirty Ra’gini’s or Female 
Paffions, whofe various functions and properties 
are fo richly delineated by the Indian painters, 
and fo-finely defcribed by the poets: but I will 
not anticipate what will require a feparate Effay, 
by enlarging here on the beautiful allegories of 
the Hindus in thetr fyftem of mufical modes, 
which they call Ra’ea’s, or Paffions, and fup- 
pofe to be Genii or Demigods. A very diftin- 
guifhed fon of Brauma’, named Na’‘RED, 
whofe ations are the fubjeé& of a Purdna, 
bears a ftrong refemblance to Hermes-or Mer- 
cury; he was a wife legiflator, great in arts 
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and in arms, an -eloguent mefienger of the 
Gods, either to one another or to Evoured mor- 
tals, ‘and a mufician of exquifite {kill; his in- 
vention of the Vind, or Indian lute, is thus de- 
{cribed in the poem entitled Mdgha: * Na’rEp 
“* fat watching from time to time his large 
Vina, which, by the impulfe of the breeze, 
yielded notes that pierced fucceffively the re- 
gions of his ear, and proceeded by mufical in- 
** tervals.” The law tract, fuppofed to have 
been revealed by Na’RED, is at this hour cited 
by the Pandits ; and we cannot, therefore, be- 
lieve him to have been the patron of Thieves ; 
though an innocent theft of Cris#Na’s cattle, 
by way of putting his divinity to a proof, be 
ftrangely imputed, in the Bhagavat, to his fa- 
ther Brauma’. 

Tue laft of the Greek or Italian divinities, 
for whom we firfd a parallel in the Pantheon of 
India, is the Stygian or Taurick Diana, other- 
wife named Hecate, and often confounded 
with Proserpine; and there can be no doubt 
of her identity with Ca’Li’, or the wife of 
Srva in his character of the Stygian Jove. 
’ To this black Goddefs, with a collar of golden 
‘fkulls, as we fee her exhibited in all her prin- 
cipal temples, Auman facrifices were antiently 
offered, as the Védas enjoined; but, in the pre- 
fent age, they are abfolutely prohibited, as are 
alfo the facrifices of bulls and horfes: kids are 
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flill offered to her; and, to*palliate the cruelty 
of the flaughter, which gave fuch offence to 
Buppna; thé Brébmans irkculcate a belief, that 
the poor victims rife in the heaven of Inpra, 
where they become the muficians of his band. 
Inftead of the obfolete, and now illegal, facri- 
fices of a man, a bull, and a horfe, called 
Neramédha, Goméidba, and -As'wamédha, the 
powers of nature are thought to be* propitiated 
by the lefs bloody ceremonies at the end of ‘au- 
tumn, when the feftivals of Ca’t1’ and Lacsu- 
mi’ are folemnized nearly at the fame time: 
now, if it be afked how the Goddefs of Death 
came to be united with the mild patronefs of 
Abundance, 1 muft propofe another queftion, 
‘* How came Proserpine to be reprefented 
“in the European fyftem as the daughter of 
** Ceres?” Perhaps both queftions may be 
anfwered by the propofition of natural philofo- 
phers, that ‘‘ the apparent deftruction of a fub» 
‘* ftance is the production of it in a different 
* form.” The wild mufic of Ca’z1”s priefts 
at one of her feftivals, brought inftantly to my 
recollection the Scythian meafures of Diana's 
adorers in the f{plendid opera of IpHtcENrA in 
Tauris, which Giucx exhibited at Paris with 
lefs genius, indeed, than art, but -with every 
advantage that an orcheftra could fupply. 
THAT we may not difmifs-this aflemblage 
of European and Afiatic divinities with a fub- 
F 2 eck 
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jet fo horrid as thealtars of Hecargeand Ca’.1’, 
let us conclude with two remarks, which pro- 
perly, indeed, belong to the: Indian Philofophy, 
with which we are not at prefent concerned. 
Finst, Eljfium (not the place, but the 
blifs enjoyed there, in which fenfe MiLron 
ufes the word) cannot but appear, as defcribed 
by the poets, a very tedious and infipid kind 
of enjoyment: it is, however, more exalted 
than the temporary E/jfum in the court of 
InpRA, where the pleafures, as in Munam~- 
Mep’s paradife, are wholly fenfual; but the 
Multi, or Elyfian happinefs of the Vidinta 
{chool, is far more fublime; for they reprefent 
it as a total abforption, though not fuch as to 
deftroy confcioufnefs, in the divine effence ; 
but, for the reafon before fuggefted, I fay no 
more of this idea of beatitude, and forbear 
‘touching on the doétrine of tranfmigration, and 
the fimilarity of the Vedanta to the Sictlian, 
Ttalick, and old Academick {chools. 
Seconpty, In the myftical and elevated 
' character of Pan, as a perfonification of the 
Univerfe, according to the notion of lord Bacon, 
there arifes a fort of fimilitude between him 
and CrisHNna confidered as Na’ra’yan. The 
Grecian God plays divinely on his reed, to ex- 
prets we are told, ethereal harmony; he has 
his attendant Nymphs of the paftures and the 
dairy ; his face is as radiant as the fky, and his 
head 
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head illumined with the hotns of a crefcent; 
whilft his lower extremities are deformed and 
fhaggy, as a {ymbol of thé vegetables which 
the earth produces, and of the beafts who roam 
over the face of it. Now we may compare 
this portrait, partly with the general charaGter 
of CrisuNna, the Shepherd God, and partly 
with the defcription in the Bhagavat of the di- 
vine {pirit exhibited in the form of this Univerfal 
World; to which we may add “the following 
ftory from the fame extraordinary poem. The 
Nymphs had complained to Yaso’pa’, that the 
child Crisuwa had been drinking their curds 
and milk; ‘on being reproved by his fofter- 
mother for this indifcretion, he requefted her 
to examine his ‘mouth ; in which, to her jo 
amazement, fhe beheld the whole univerfe in 
all its plenitude of magnificence, 

We mutt not be furprifed at finding, on a 
clofe examination, that the charaéters of all the 
Pagan deities, male and female, melt into each 
other, and at laft into one or two; for it feems 
a well-founded opinion, that the whole croud 
of Gods and Goddefles in antient Rome, and 
modern Varanes, mean only the powers of na- 
ture, and principally thofe of the SuN, ex~ 
preffed in a variety of ways and by a multitude 
of fanciful names. 

Tuus have J attempted to trace, imperfectly 
at prefent for want of ampler materials, but 

E-3 with 
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with a confidence continually increafing as I 
advanced, a parallel between the Gods adored 
in thee very different nations, Greece, Italy, 
and India; but which was the original’ fyftem, 
and which the copy, I ‘will not prefume to 
decide ; nor are we likely, I believe, to be foon 
furnithed with fufficient grounds for a decifion : 
the fundament’] rule, that natural and moft hu- 
man operations proceed from the fimple to the com- 
pound, will shoe no affiftance on this point 5 
fince neither the Afi fatic nor European fyftem 
has any fimplicity in it; and both are fo com- 
plex, not to fay abfurd, however intermixed 
with the beautiful and the fublime, that the 
honour, fuch as it is, of the jnvention cannot 
be allotted to either with tolerable certainty. 
Since Egypt appears to have been the grand 
fource of knowledge for the wefern, and India 
for the more eafern, parts of the globe, it may 
feem a material queftion, whether the Egyptians 
communicated their Mythology and Philofophy 
to the Alndus, or converfely ? But what the 
learned of Memphis wrote or faid concerning 
India no mortal knows; and what the learned 
of. Varénes have afferted, if any thing, concern- 
ing Fzypt, can give us litle fatisfaction : fuch 
circumftantial evidence on this queftion as I 
have been. able to colleét, fhall, neverthelefs, be 
ftated ; becaufe, unfatisfactory as it is, there 
may be fomething in it not wholly unworthy 
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of notice; though after all} whatever colonies 
may have come from the Nile to the Ganges, 
we fhall, perhaps, agree at Jaft with Mr. 
Bryawr, that Egyptians, Indians, Greeks and 
Stalians, proceeded originally from one central 
place, and that the fame people carried their 
religion and {ciences into Chima and Japan : may 
we not add even to Mexico and Peru? 

Every one knows that the trie name of 
Egypt is Mis'r, {pelled with a palatial fibilant 
both in Aebrew and Arabick: it feems in 
Hebrew to have been the proper name of the firft 
fettler in it; and when the Arads ufe the word 
for a great city, they probably mean a city 
like the capital, of Egypt. Father Marco, a 
Roman Miffionary, who, though not a {cholar 
of the firft rate, is incapable, Iam perfuaded, of 
deliberate falfehood, lent mesthe laft book of a 
Rimiyan, which he had tranflated through the 
Hind: into his native language, and with it a 
thort vocabulary of Mythological and Hiftorical 
names, which had been explained to him by 
the Pandits of Betiya, where he had long re- 
fided : one of the articles in his little diGtionary 
was, ‘* Tiriét, a town and province in which 
** the priefts from Egypt fettled ;” and when 
T-atked him what name Egypt bore among the 
Hindus, he faid Mis'r, but obferved, that they 
fometimes confounded it with Abyfinias I per- 


ceived that his memory of what he had written 
Be dae NV Re Re tod 
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was correct; for A4is’r was another word in 
his Index, “ from which country, he faid, came 
“© the Egyptian priefts who fettled in Tirdt.” 
I {ufpected immediately that his intelligence 
flowed from the Mufelmans, who call fugar- 
candy Miri or Egyptian; but when I examined 
him clofely, and earneftly defired him to re- 
collet from whom he had received his infor- 
mation, he*repeatedly and pofitively declared, 
that <¢ it had been given him by teveral Hindus, 
“© and particularly by a Brabman, his intimate 
** friend who was reputed a confiderable Pan- 
“« dit, and had lived three years ncar his houfe.”” 
We then conceived that the feat of his Egyptian 
colony muft have been {7r¢hit, commonly pro- 
nounced Z7rit, and antiently called Mi?rhii, 
the principal town of Fanacades‘a, or north 
Babar; but Mane’sa Pandit, who was born 
in that very diftri@, and who fubmitted pa- 
tiently to a long examination concerning Mz'r, 
overfet all our conclufions: he denied that the 
Bréhmans of his country were generally fur- 
named Misr, as we had been informed, and 
faid, thar the addition of Misra to the name 
of Va’cuesPEti, and other learned authors, 
was a title formerly conferred on the writers 
of m1fcellanies or compilers of various traéts on 
religion or feience, the word being derived 
from a root fignifying fo mix. Being afked, 

where 
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where the country of Mis’r was, “¢ There are 
‘two, he anfwered, of that name; one of 
“© them. 72 the wef, under the dominion of 
“© Mufelmans, and another which all the Séfras 
© and Purdnas mention, in a mountainous re- 
“* gion to the north of Ayédbyd.” It is evident, 
that by the firft he meant Egypt; but what he 
meant by the fecond, it is not eafy to afcertain, 
A country, called Tirzbut by our. geographers, 
appears in the maps b.twecn the north-eaftern 
frontier of Judd and the mountains of Népa/; 
but whether that was the “rut mentioned to 
father Marco by his friend of Betiya, I caunot 
decide. This only I know with certainty, that 
Mifra is an epithet of two Arahbmans jn the 
drama of SaconTALA’, which was written 
near a century before the birth of Curist 3 
that fome of the greateft layyers, and two of 
the fineft dramatic poets, of India have the 
fame title ; that we hear it frequently in court 
added to the names of Hind parties; and that 
none of the Pandits, whom I have fince con- 
fulted, pretend to know the true meaning of 
the word, as a ‘proper name, or to give any 
other explanation of it than that it is @ furname 
of Brahmans in the wef. On the account 
given to Colonel Kyp by the old R4ja of Crifh- 
nanagar, ** concerning fraditi.ns among the 
‘© Hindus, that fome Egyptians had fettled ‘in 
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*§ this country,” I cannot rely ; becaufe Iam 
credibly informed, by fome of the Raja’s own 
family, that he was nota man of folid learning, 
though he poffefled curious books, and had 
been attentive to the converfation of learned 
men: befides, I know that his fon and mott 
of his kinfmen have been dabblers in Perfian 
literature, and believe them very likely, by 
confounding one fource of information with 
another, to puzzle themfelves and miflead thofe 
with whom they converfe. The word Mis'r, 
fpelled alfo in Sanferit with a palatial fibilant, 
is very remarkable ; and, as far as Etymology 
gan help us, we may fafely derive Nilus from 
the Sanferit word nila, or blue; fince Diony- 
sius eéxprefsly calls the waters of that river 
“an azure ftream ;”? and, if we can depend on 
Marco’s Jtalian verfion of the Ramayan, the 
name of Nila is ‘given to a lofty and facred 
mountain with a fummit of pure gold, from 
which flowed 4 river of clear, fweet, and Trefo 
water. M. Sonnerar refers to a differtation 
by Mr. Scumit, which gained a prize at the 
Academy of Inf{criptions, ** On an Egyptian 
* Colony eftablifhed in India:” it would be 
worth while to examine his authorities, and 
either to overturn or verify them by fuch higher 
authorities as are now acceffible in thefe, pro- 
vinces. JT ftrongly incliné to think him right, 
and to believe that Fgvptian priefts have actually 


come 
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come from the Nile to the*Ganga and Yamuna, 
which the Bréhmans moft affuredly would ne- 
ver have left: they might indeed have come 
either*to be inftruéted or to inftruct; but it 
feems more probable that they vifited the Sare 
mans of India as the {ages of Greece vifited them, 
rather to acquire than to impart knowledge ; 
nor is it likely that the felf-fufficient Brahmans 
would havé received them as their preceptors. 

’ Bw all this as it may, I am _perfuaded that a 
connection fubfifted berween the old idolatrous 
nations of Egypt, India, Greece, and aly, long 
before they migrated to thei: feveral fettlements, 
and confequently before the birth of Moszs; 
but the proof of this propofition will in no de- 
gree affect thé truth and fanétity of the 'Mo/aick 
Hiftory, which, if confirmation were neceflary, 
it would rather tend to confirm. The Divine 
Legate, educated by the d&ughter of a king, 
and in all refpects highly accomplithed, could 
not but know the mythological fyftem of Fgvpt; 
but he muft have condemned the fuperftitions 
of that people, and defpifed the fpeculative ab- 
furdities of their priefts ; ; though fome of their 
traditions concerning the Creation and the Flood 
were grounded on rath: Who was better ac- 
quainted with the mythology of Athens than 
Socrates? Who more accurately verfed in 
the Rabbinical do&trines than Paut? Who 
poficfled clearer ideas of all antient aftronomical 
, fyftems 
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fyftems than NEwron, or of {cholaftic metas 
phyficks than Locke? In whom could the 
Romife Church have hada more formidable op- 
ponent than in CHILLINGworRTH, whole deep 
knowledge of its tenets rendered him fo com- 
petent to ; difpute them? Ina word, who more 
exactly knew the abominable rites and fhocking 
idolatry of Canaan than Mosss himfelf? Yet 
the learning of thofe great men nly incited 
them to feek other fources of truth, piety, and 
virtue, than thofe in which they had long been 
immerfed. There is no fhadow then of « 
foundation fer an opinion that Moszs borrowed 
the firft nine or ten chapters of Genefis from the 
Jiteragure of Egypt: ftill lefs can the adaman- 
tine pillars of our Chriftian faith be moved by 
the retult of any debates on the comparative 
antiquity of the Hindus and Egyp:ians, or of 
any inquiries into the Indian Theology. Very 
.refpeCtable natives have affured me, that one 
or two miffionaries have been abfurd enough, 
in their zeal for the converfion of the Gentiles, 
tc urge, ‘¢ that the éizmdus were even now al- 
“* moft Chrifiians, becaufe their Brauma’, 
** Visunu, and Maut’sa, were no other than 
** the Cérifian Trinity ;” a fentence in which 
we can only doubt whether folly, ignorance, 
or impiety predominates. The three powers 
Creative, Prefervative, and Defrudirve, which 
the Hindus exprefs by the triliteral word O'M, 
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were grofsly afcribed by the firft idolaters to 
the heat, ight, and flame of their miftaken 
divinity the Sun; and their wifer fucceffors in 
the Eaft, who perceived that the Sun was only 
a created thing, applied thofe powers to its 
creator; but the Indian Triad, and that. of 
Prato, which he calls the Supreme Good, the 
Reafon, and the Soul, are infinitely removed 
from the holinefs and fublimity of the dogtrine 
which pious Chri/fians have deduced from texts 
- in the Gofpel, though other Chriffians, as pious, 
openly profefs their diffent from them. Each 
fe&t mutt be juftified by its own faith and good 
intentions ? this only I mean to inculcate, that 
the tenet of oyr Church cannot withopt pros 
fanenefs be compared with that of the Hindus, 
which has only an apparent refemblance to it, 
but a very different meanipg. One fingular 
fact, however, muft not be fuffered to pafs 
unnoticed. That the name of Crisuna, and 
the general outline of his ftory, were long an- 
terior to the birth of our Saviour, and proba- 
bly to the time of Homer, we know very cer= 
tainly ; yet the celebrated poem entitled Bhd- 
gavat, which contains a prolix account of his 
life, is filled with narratives of a moft extra- 
ordinary kind, but ftrangely variegated and in- 
termixed with poetical decorations: the incar- 
nate deity of the San/erit romance was cradled, 
as it informs us, among Herd/men, but it adds, 
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that he was educated among them, and paffed 
his youth in playing with 4 party of milkmaids; 
atyrant, at the time of kis birth, ordered all 
new-born males to be flain; yet this wonderful 
babe was preferved by biting the. breaft inftead 
of fucking the poifoned nipple of a nurfe com- 
miffioned to kill him; he performed amazing; 
but ridiculous, miracles in his infancy, and, at 
the age of {even years, held up a mountain on 
the tip of his little finger; he faved multitudes 
partly by his arms and partly by his miraculous 
powers; he raifed the dead by defcending for 
that purpofe to the loweft regions ; he was the 
meckeft and beft-tempered of beings, wathed 
the feet of the Brahmans, and preached very 
nobly, indeed, and fublimely, but always in 
theit favour; he was pure and chafte in reality, 
but exhibited an appearance of exceflive liber- 
tinifm, and had wives or miftrefles too nume- 
tous to be counted; laftly, he was benevolent 
and tender, yet fomented and conduéted a ter- 
rible war. This motley ftory muft induce an 
opinion that the {purious Gofpels, which 
abounded in the firft age of Chriftianity, had 
been brought to India; and the wildeft parts of 
them repeated to the Hindus, who ingrafted 
them on the old fable of Cz’sAva, the APOLLO 

of Greece. ; 
As to the general extenfion of our pure faith 
in Hinduflin, there are at prefent many fad ob- 
ftacles 
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ftacles to it. The Mu/elmins are already a fort 
of heterodox Chriftians ; they are Chriftians, if 
Locxe reafons juftly, becaufe they firmly be= 
lieve the immaculate conception, divine cha- 
racter, and miracles of the Messrau; but they 
are heterodox in denying vehemently his cha- 
racter of Son, and his equality, as God, with 
the Father, of whofe unity and attributes they 
entertain and exprefs the moft awful ideas; 
while they confider our doétrine as perfeé blaf- 
phemy, and infift that our copies of the Scrip- 
tures have been corrupted both by Fews and 
Chriftians.« Tt will be inexpreffibly difficult to 
undeceive them, and fcarce poffible to diminith 
their veneration for MonaAMMED and At, who 
were both very extraordinary men, and the fe- 
cond a man of unexceptionable. morals: the 
Koran fhines, indeed, with®a borrowed light, 
fince moft of its beauties are taken from our 
Scriptures; but it has great beauties, and the 
Mufelméns will not be convinced that they were 
borrowed. The Hindus, on the other hand, 
would readily admit the truth of the Gofpel ; 
but they contend, that it is perfectly confiftent 
with their Séfras: the Deity, they fay, has 
appeared innumerable times, in many parts of 
this world and of all worlds, for the falvation 
of his creatures; and though we adore him in 
one appearance, and they in others, yet we 

adore, 
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adore, they fay, the fame God, to whom our 
feveral worfhips, though different in form, are 
equally acceptable, if they be fincere in fub- 
ftance. We may aflure ourfeives, that*neither 
Mufelmans nor Hindus will ever be converted 
by any miffion from the Church of Rome, or 
from. any other Church ; and the only human 
mode, perhaps, of cauling fo great a revolu-~ 
tion will be-to tranflate into Sanferit and Per~ 
fian fach chapters of the Prophets, particularly 
of Isatan, as are indifputably Evangelical, to- 
gether with one of the Gofpels, and a plain 
prefatory difcourfe contaiuing full evidence of 
the very diftant ages, in which the predictions 
themfelves,.and the hiftory of the divine per- 
fon predicted, were feverally made public; and 
then quietly to dilperfe the work among the 
well-educated natives; with whom if in due 
time it failed of producing very falutary frufit 
by its natural influence, we could only lament 
more than ever the ftrength of prejudice and the 
weaknefs of unaflifted reafon. 
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BEING THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 1785, 





GENTLEMEN, 
ie the Deity of the Hindus, by whom all 
their juft requefts are believed to be granted 
with fingular indulgence, had propofed laft 
year to gratify my warmelt withes, I could 
have defired nothing more ardently than the 
fuccefs of your inftitution ; becaufel can defire 
nothing in preference to the general good, 
which your plan feems calculated to promote, 
by bringing to light many ufeful and interefting 
tracts, which, being too fhort for feparate 
publication, might lie many years concealed, 
or, perhaps, irrecoverably perifh: my withes 
are accomplifhed, without an invocation to 
Ca’mapue’nu; and your Society, having al- 
teady pafled its infant ftate, is advancing to 
maturity 
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maturity with every mark of a healthy and ro« 
buft conftitution. When I refle&t, indeed, on 
the variety of fubjects, which have been dif- 
cuffed before you, concerning the hiftory, laws, 
manners, arts, and antiquities of fa, I am 
unable to decide whether my pleafure or my 
furprife be the greater; for I will not dif- 
femble, that your progrefs has far exceeded my 
expe@latiors: and though we mutt ferioufly de- 
plore the lofs of thofe excellent men, who have 
lately departed from this capital, yet there is a 
profpeét ftill of large contributions to your 
ftock of Afatick learning, which, I am per- 
fuaded, will continually increafe. My late 
journey to Benares has enabled me to affure 
you, that many of your members, who refide 
ata diftance, employ a part of their leifure in 
preparing additiens to your archives; and, 
unlefs Iam too fanguine, you will foon receive 
light from them on feveral topicks entirely new 
in the republic of letters. 

Ir was principally with a defign to open 
fources of fuch information, that I long had 
meditated an expedition up the Ganges during 
the fufpenfion of my bufinefs; but, although I 
had the fatisfaction of vifiting two ancient feats 
of Hindu fuperftition and literature, yer, ill- 
nefs having detained me a confiderable time in 
the way, it was not-in my power to continue 

“in 
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in them long enough to purfue my inquiries ; 
and I left them, as AZ .£as is feigned to have 
left the fhades, when his guide made him re- 
collet the Sfoift flight of irrevocable time, with, 
a curiofity raifed to the height, and a regret 
not eafy to be defcribed. 

Waroever travels in dfa, efpecially if he 
be converfant with the literature of the coun- 
tries through which he paffes, muft naturally 
remark the fuperiority of European talents: the 
obfervation, indeed, is at leaft as old as ALEx~ 
ANDER 3 and though we cannot agree with 
the fage preceptor “of that ambitious Prince, 
that - the “Af faticks are born to be flaves,” yet 
the Athenian poet feems perfectly in the.right, 
when he reprefents Europe as a fovereign Prin 
tefs, and Afia as her Handmaid: but if the 
miftrefs be tranfcendantly mgjeftick, it cannot 
be denied that the attendant has many beauties, 
and fome advantages,peculiar to herfelf. The 
ancients were accuftomed to pronounce fane- 
gyricks on their own countrymen at the expence 
of all other nations, with a political view, per- 
haps, of ftimulating them by praife, and ex- 
citing them to ftill greater exertions ; but fuch 
arts are here unneceflary ; nor wouldthey, in- 
deed, become a Society who feek nothing but 
truth unadorned by rhetorick ; and although 
we mutft be confcious of our fuperior advance- 
ment in all kinds of ufeful knowledge, yet we 
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ought not therefore to contemn the people of 
Afia, from whofe refearches into nature, works 
of art, and inventions of fancy, many valu- 
able hints may be derived for our own improve- 
ment and advantage. If that, indeed, were 
not the principal object of your inftitution, little 
elf could arife from it but the mere gratifica- 
tion of curiofity; and I fhould not receive fo 
much delight from the humble fhare which 

you have allowed me to take in promoting it. 
To form an exact parallel between the works 
and aétions of the Weftern and Eaftern worlds, 
would require a traét of no inconfiderable 
“Iength ; but we may decide on the whole, that 
reafor and tafte are the grand.prerogatives of 
European minds, while the faticks have 
foared to loftier heights in the fphere of ima- 
gination. The ciwil hiftory of their vaft em- 
pires, and of India in particular, muft be 
highly interefting to our common country; 
but we have a {till nearer intereft in knowing 
all former modes of ruling thefe ineftimable pro~ 
vinces, on the profperity of which fo much of 
our national welfare, and individual benefit, 
feems to depend. A minute geographical know- 
ledge, not only of Bengal and Babar, but, for 
evident reafons, of all the kingdoms bordering on 
them, is clofely conneéted with an account of 
their many’vevolutions: but the satura! pro- 
duétions of theie territories, efpecially in the 
vecetable 
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vegetable and mineral fyftems, are momentous 
objects of refearch not only to an imperial, 
but, which isa character of equal dignity, a 
commercial people. ; 
Ir Botany may be cefcribed by metaphors 
drawn from the fcience ittelf, we may juftly 
pronounce a minute acquaintance with p/ants, 
their claffes, orders, kinds, and fpecies, to be its 
flowers, which can only produce ¥rust by an 
application of that knowledge to the purpofes 
of life, particularly to det, by which difeafes 
may be avoided, and to medicine, by which 
they may be remedied: for the improvement 
of the laf’ mentioned art, than which none 
furely can be more beneficial to mankind, the 
virtues of minerals alfo fhould be accurately 
known. So highly has medical {kill been prized 
by the ancient Indians, that gne of the fourteen 
Retna’s, or precious things, which their Gods 
are believed to have produced by churning the 
ocean with the mountain Mandara, was a 
learned phyfician. What their old books con- 
tain on this fubje& we ought certainly to dif 
cover, and that without lofs of time; left the 
venerable but abftrufe language in which they 
are compofed, fhould ceafe to be perfectly in- 
telligible, even to the beft educated natives, 
through a want of powerful invitation to ftudy it. 
BERNIER, whowas himéfelf of the Faculty, men- 
tions approved medical books in Sanferit, and 
ft _ a. 
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cites a few aphorifms, which appear judicious 
and rational ; but we can expeé nothing fo im- 
portant from the works of Hindu or Mufelman 
phyficians, as the knowledge, which experience 
mutt have given them, of /impie medicines. I 
have feen an Indian prefcription of fifty-four, 
and another of /ixty-fx, ingredients; but fuch 
compofitious are always to be fufpected, fince 
the effect of one ingredient may deftroy that of 
another; and it were better to find certain ac- 
counts of a fingle leaf or berry, than to be. ac- 
quainted with the moft elaborate compounds, 
unlefs they too have been proved by a multi- 
tude of fuccefsful experiments. The noble 
deobftrucnt oil, extraéted from the Eranda nut, 
the whol. family of Balfams, the incompa- 
rable ftomachick root from Columbo, the fine 
aftringent ridiculowfly called Japan earth, but 
in truth produced by the decoétion of an In- 
dian plant, have long been ufed in Afa; and 
who can foretel what glorious difcoveries of 
other oils, roots, and falutary juices, may be 
made by your Society? If it be doubtful 
whether the Peruvian bark be always etfica- 
cious in this country, its place may, perhaps, 
be fupplied by fome indigenous vegetable equally. 
antiieptick, and more congenial to the climate, 
W bether any treatifeson Agriculture have been 
written by experienced natives of thefe pro- 

, vinces, 
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vinces, Tam not yet informed; but fince the 
court of Spain expect to find ufeful remarks in 
an Arabick tra&t preferved in the Efcuria/, on 
the culfivation of land in that kingdom, we fhould 
inquire for fimilar compofitions, and examine 
the contents of fuch as we can procure. 

Tue fublime fcience of Chymiftry, which I 
was on the point of calling duime, mutt be 
added, as a key to the richeft treaftries of na- 
ture ; and it is impoflible to forefee how greatly 
it may improve our manufactures, efpecially if it 
can fix thofe brilliant dyes, which want nothing 
of perfect beauty but a longer continuance of 
their fplendour ; or haw far it may lead to new 
methods of fuxing and compounding . metals, 
which the Ind:ans, as well as the Chingfe, are 
thought to have practifed in higher perfection 
than ourfelves. - 

In thofe elegant arts which are called fine 
and /:beral, though of lefs general utility than 
the labours of the mechanic, it is really won- 
derful how much a fingle nation has excelled 
the whole world: I mean the ancient Greeks, 
whofe Sculpture, of which we have exquifite 
remains both on gems and in marble, no mo- 
dern tool can equal; whofe Architecture we 
can only imitate at a fervile diftance, but are 
unable to make one addition to it, without de- 
ftroysng its graceful fimplicity; whofe Poetry: 
fill delights us in youth, and amufes us at a 

Ge maturer 
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maturer age ; and of whofe Painting and Mufick 
we have the concurrent relations of fo many 
grave authors, that. it would be ftrange incre- 
dulity to doubt their excellence. Painting, as an 
art belonging to the powers of the imagination, 
or what is commonly called Genius, appears to 
be yet in its infancy among the people of the 
Eatt: but the Hindu fyltem of mufick has, I be- 
lieve, been rormed on truer principles than our 
own ; and all the {kill of the native compofers 
is dire€ted to the great object of their art, she 
natural expreffion of firong paffions, to which 
melody, indeed, is often facrificed ; though fome 
of their tunes are pleafing even to an European 
ear. Nearly the fame may be tyuly afferted of 
the Arabian or Perfian fyftem; and, bya cor- 
re&t explanation of the beft books on that fub- 
jek, much of the,old Grecian theory may pro 
bably be recovered. 

Tue peetical works of the Arabs. and Per- 
fians, which differ furprifingly in their ftyle 
and form, are here pretty, generally known ; 
and though tafles, concerning which there can 

be no difputing, are divided in regard to their 
merit, yet we may fafely fay of “them, what 
ABULFAZL, pronounces of the Mabibhérat, 
that, ‘ although they abound with extravagant 
“© images and defcriptions, they are in the 
6s higheft degree entertaining and inftruc- 
“© tive.” 
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« tive.” Poets of the greatéft genius, PINDAR, 
/EscuyLus, Dante, Prrrarca, SHAKE- 
SPEARE, SPENSER, have moft abounded - in 
images not far from the brink of abfurdity 3 
but if their luxuriant fancies, or thofe of 
ABULOLA, Firpaust, Niza’MI, were pruned 
away at the hazard of their ftrength and ma- 
jefly, we fhould lofe many’ pleafures by the 
amputation. If we may form a juft opinion of 
the Sanferit poetry from the fpecimens already 
exhibited, (though we can only judge perfe@ly . 
by confulting the originals}, we cannot but 
thirft for the whole work of Vya‘sa, with 
which a member of our Society, whofe. pre- 
fence deters me'from faying more of him, wil 
in due time gratify the public. The poetry of 
Mathura, which is the Parnaffan land of the 
Hindus, has a fofter and lefs elevated {train ; 
but, fince the inhabitants of the diftri€ts near 
Agra, and principally of the Dad, are faid 
to furpafs all other Jzdians in eloquence, and ta 
have compofed many agreeable tales and love- _ 
fongs, which are flill extant, the Bu/ha, or : 
vernacular idiom of Fraja, in which they are 
written, fhould not be neglected. No fpeci- 
mens of genuine Oratory can be expected from 
nations, among whom the form of government 
precludes even the idea of popular eloquence ; 
_ but 
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bur theart of writing, in elegant and modulated 
periods, has been cultivated in 4fa from the 
earlieft ages : the Véda’s, as well as the Alkoran, 
are written in meafured profe ; and the compo= 
fitions of IsocRATEs are not more highly po- 
lithed than thofe of the beft radian and Perfian 
authors. 

Or the Hindu and Mufelman architecture 
there are yet many noble remains in Babar, 
and fome in the vicinity of Ma/da; nor am I 
unwilling to believe, that even thofe ruins, of 
which you will, I truft, be prefented with 
correét delineations, may furnifh our own ars 
chite@ts with new ideas of bean and fubs 
limitys 

PreRMIT menow to add a few words on the 
Sciences, properly fo named ; in which it muft 
be admitted, that the 4faticks, if compared 
with our Weftern nations, are mere children, 
One of the moft fagacious men in this age, 
who continues, Ihope, ta improve and adorn 
it, SamMureL JoHNson, remarked in my hear- 
ing, that ‘* if Newron had flourifhed in 
# ancient Greece, he would have been wer- 
«© thipped as a divinity ;” how zealoufty then 
would he be adored in Hinduftan, if his in- 
comparable writings could be read and compre- 
hended_ by the Pads of Cafhmir or Benares! 
I have feen a mathematical book in Sanferit of 
. the 
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the higheft antiquity 3 but foon perceived from 
the diagrams, that it contained only fimple ele- 
ments: there may, indeed, have been, in the 
favourable atmofphere of 4fa, fome diligent 
obfervers of the celeftial bodies, and fuch ob- 
fervations as are 1ecorded, fhould indifputably 
be made publick ; but let us not expect any new 
methods, or the analvfis of new curves, from 
the geometricians of Iran, Turkiftah, or India. 
Could the works cf AxcuimeDes, the Newe 
Ton of Sicily, be reftored to their genuine 
purity by the help of Arabick verfions, we 
might then, have reafon to triumph on the 
fuccefs of our fcientifical inquiries; or could 
the fucceflive improvements and various rules 
of Algebra be traced through Arabian channels, 
to which CarDAN boafted that he had accefs, 
the modern Hiftory of Mathamaticks would re- 
ceive confiderable illuitration. 

Tue Jurifprudence of the Hindus and Mu- 
felmans will produce more immediate advan- 
tage; and if fome ftandard Jaw traéts were 
accurately tranflated from the Szenferit and 
Arabick, we might hope in time to fee fo com- 
plete a Digeft of Indian Laws, that all difputes 
among the natives might be decided with- 
out uncertainty, which is in truth a difgrace, 
though fatirically called a glory, to the fo- 
renfick {cience. 


ALL 
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Aut thefe objects of inquiry muft appear to 
you, Gentlemen, in fo ftronga light, that bare 
intimations of them will be fufficient ; 3 nor is 
it neceflary to make ufe of emulation as an in- 
centive to an ardent purfuit of them: yet I 
cannot forbear expreffing a wifh, that the ac- 
tivity of the French in the fame purfuits may 
not be fuperior to ours, and that the refearches 
of M. SonNERAT, whom the court of Ver- 
failles employed for feven years in thefe cli- 
‘mates, merely to collet fuch materials as we 
are feeking, may kindle, inftead of abating, 
our own curiofity and zeal. If you affent, as 
I flatter myfelf you do, to thefe opinions, you 
will alfo concur in promoting. the objet of 
them ; and a few ideas having prefented thems 
felves to my mind, I prefume to lay them be- 
fore you, with an entire fubmiffion to your 
judgment. 

No contributions, except thofe of the literary 
kind, will be requifite for the fupport of the 
Society; but if each of us were occafionally 
to contribute a fuccin& defcription of fuch ma- 
nufcripts as he had perufed or infpeGed, with 
their dates and the names of their owners, and 
to propofe for folution fuch gueffions as had oc~ 
curred to him concernir g .ifatick Art, Science, 
and iliftory, natural or civil, we fhould poflefs 
without labour, and almoft by imperceptible 

degrees, 
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degrees, a fuller catalogue” of Oriental books 
than has hitherto been exhibited, and our cor- 
refpondents would be apprifed of thofe points, 
to which we chiefly direct our inveftigations. 
Much may, Iam confident, be expected from 
the communications of /earned natives, whether 
lawyers, phyficians, or private {cholars, who 
would eagerly, on the firft invitation, fend us 
their Mekémat and Rifélabs on a* variety of 
fubje&ts ; fome for the fake of advancing ge- 
neral knowledge, but moft of them from a 
defire, neither uncommon nor unreafonable, 
of attraéting notice, and recommending them- 
felves to favour. With a view to avail our- 
felves of this gifpofition, and to bring, theic 
latent fcience under our infpection, it might 
be advifeable to print and ‘circulate a fhort me- 
morial, in Perfian and Hindi, fetting forth, ina 
ftyle accommodated to their own habits and pre- 
judices, the defign of our inftitution ; nor would 
it be impoffible hereafter to give a medal an- 
nually, with inferiptions, in Perfian on one 
fide, and on the reverfe in Sanferit, as the 
prize of merit, to the writer of the beft eflay 
or differtation. To inftruét others is the pre- 
{cribed duty of learned Brébmans, and, if they 
be men of fubftance, without reward; but 
they would all be flattered with an honorary 
mark of diftin@tion; and the Mahomedans have 

not 
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not only the permiffion, but the pofitive com 
mand, of their law-giver, 7o fearch for learn 
ing even in the remoteft parts of the globe. It 
were fuperfluous to fuggeft, with how much 
correctnefs and facility their compofitions 
might be tranflated for our ufe, fince their 
languages are now more generally and perfectly 
underftood than they have ever been by any 
nation of Europe. 


DISSER- 
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BEING THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 2, 1786. 


oO all the works which have been puplifhed 
in our oWn age, or, perhaps, in any other, 
onthe Hiftory of the Ancient World, and the fir/t 
population of this habitable globe, that of Mr. 
Jacos Bryant, whom I name with reverence 
and affection, has the beft claim to the praife of 
deep erudition ingenioufly applied, and new 
theories happily illuftrated by an affemblage of 
numberlefs converging rays from a moft exten- 
five circumference: it falls, neverthelefs, as 
every human work muft fall, fhort of per- 
feftion; and the leaft fatisfactory part of it 
feems to be that which relates to the deri- 
vation of words from Mfatick languages. Ety- 
mology has, no doubt, fome ve in hiftorical 
refearches ; but it is a medium of proof fo very 


fallacious, 
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fallacious, that, where it elucidates one facts 
it obfcures a thoufand, and more frequently 
borders on the ridiculous than leads to any 
folid conclufion : it rarely carries with it any 
internal power of conviction from a refemblance 
of founds or fimilarity of letters; yet often, 
where it is wholly unaflifted by thofé advan- 
tages, it may be indifputably proved by extrinfick 
evidence. We know @ pofferiori, that both 
fiz and hijo, by the nature of two feveral 
diale&ts, are derived from filius; that uncle 
comes from avus, and firanger from extra; 
that jour is deducible, thtough the Italian, 
from dies; and rofignol from /ufcinia, or the 
Singer in groves; that feittro,- écureuil, and 
fquirrel, are compounded of two Greeé words 
defcriptive of the animal; which etymologies, 
though they could not have been demonftrated 
a priori, might ferve to confirm, if any: fuck 
confirmation were neceffary, the proofs of a 
connection between the members of one great 
Empire; but, when we derive our banger, or 
Short pendent fword, from the Perfian, becaufé 
ignorant travellers thus mis-fpell the word 
kbanjar, which in truth means a different wea- 
pon, or fandal-wood from the Greek, becaufe 
we fuppofe that fandals were fometimes made 
of it, we gain no ground in proving the affinity 
of nations, and only weaken arguments, which 
might 
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night otherwife be firml¥ fupported. That 
Cu’ sthen, or, as it certainly is written in one 
ancient dialect, Cu’r, and in others, probably, 
Ca’s, enters into the compofition of many pro- 
per names, we may very reafonably believe ; 
and that A/eexiras takes its name from the 
Arabick word for an ifland, cannot be doubted : 
but when we are told from Europe, that 
places and provinces in India were clearly de+ 
nominated from thofe words, we cannot but 
obferve, in the firft inftance, that the town, 
in which we now are affembled, is properly 
written ang pronounced Calicatd ; that both 
Céta and Cut unqueftionably mean places of 
Jfrength, or, ine general, any inclofures} and 
that Gujarat is af leaft as remote from ‘fezirah 
in found as it isin fituation, 

ANOTHER exception (and a third could 
hardly be difcovered by any candid criticifm) to 
the Analyfis of Ancient Mythology, is, that the 
method of reafoning and arrangement of to- 
picks adopted in that, learned work are not quite 
agreeable to the title, but almoft wholly /ya- 
thetical; and, though fynthefis may be the 
better mode in pure /cience," where the prin- 
ciples are undeniable, yet it feems lefs calcy- 
lated to give complete fatisfaction in biforical 
difquifitions, where every poftulatum will per- 
haps be refufed, and every definition contro- 
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verted : this may f2em a flight objedtion, but 
the fubje& is in itfelf fo interefting, and the 
full conviction of all reafonable men fo de- 
firable, that it may not be loft labour to’ difeufs 
the fame or a fimilar theory ina method purely 
analytical; and, after beginning with faéts of 
general notoriety or undifputed evidence, to in- 
veftigate fuch truths as are at firft unknown or 
very imperfectly difcerned. 

THE five principal nations, who have in dif- 
ferent ages divided among themfelves, as a kind 
of inheritance, the vaft continent of Afia, with 
the many iflands depending on it, are the Jn- 
dians, the Chinefe, the Tartars, thé Arabs, and 
the Perfians : who they feverally were, whence 
and when they came, where they now are 
fettled, and what advantage a more perfect 
knowledge of them all may bring to our Ez- 
ropean world, wiil be fhewn, I truft, in fre 
diftinet eflays; the Jaft of which will demon- 
ftrate the connexion or diverfity between them, 
and folve the great problem, whether they had 
any common origin, and whether that origin 
was the fame which we generally afcribe to 
them. ; 

Tgrein with Ind, not becaufel find reafon 
to believe it the true centre of population or of 
knowledge, but, becaufe it is the country 
which ‘we now inhabit, and from which we 

ra may 
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may beft furvey the regiolis around us; as, in 
popular language, we fpeak of the rifing fun, 
and of his progre{s through the Zodiack, al- 
thouglt it had long ago been imagined, and is 
now démonftrated, that he is himfelf the centre 
of our planetary fyftem. Let me here pre- 
mife, that, in all thefe inquiries concerning 
the hiftory of Dzdia, I fhall confine my re- 
fearches downwards to the Mohammedan con- 
quefts at the beginning of the e/eventh century, 
but extend them upwards, as high as poflible, 
to the earlieft authentic records of the human 
fpecies. e 
Inpta then, on its moft enlarged feale, in 
which the ancjents appear to have under{tood 
it, comprifes an atea of near forty degrees on 
each fide, including a {pace almoft as large 
as all Europe; being diyided on the weft 
fromm Perfa by the Arachofian mountains, li- 
mited on the eaft by the Chinefe part of the 
farther peninfula, confined on the north by the 
wilds of Tartary, and extending to the fouth 
as far as the ifles of Fave. This trapezium, 
therefore, comprehends the ftupendous hills of 
Potyid or Tibet, the beautiful valley of Ca/bmir, 
and all the domains of the old Indofcythians, 
the countries of Népd/ and Butint, Camrip or 
Ajam, together with Siam, Ava, Racan, and 
the bordering kingdoms, as far as the China of 
H2. Ag the 
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the Hindus or Sin of the Arabian Geographers ; 
not to mention the whole weftern peninfula 
with the celebrated ifland of Sinhala, or Lion- 
like men, at its fouthern extremity. By- India, 
in fhort, I mean that whole extent of country 
in which the primitive religion and languages of 
the Hindus prevail at this day with more or lefs 
of their ancient purity, and in which the Na- 
gar: letters are ftill ufed with more or lefs de- 
viation from their original form. 

Tue Hindus themfelves believe their own 
country, to which they give the vain epithets 
of Medhyama, or Central, and Punyabbimi, or 
the Land of Virfues, to have been the jportion of 
Buarar, one of ime brothers, whofe father 
had the dominion of the whole earth ; and they 
reprefent the mountains of Himalaya as lying 
to the north, and, to the weft, thofe of 
Vindbya, called allo Vindian by the Greeks; 
beyond which the Sidhu runs. in feveral 
~branches to the fea, and meets it nearly op~ 
pofite to the point of Dwaraca, the celebrated 
feat of their Shepherd God; in the /outh-eaf 
they place the great river Saravatya ; by which 
they probably mean that of Ava, called alfo 
Airdvati, im part of its courfe, and giving 
perhaps its ancient name to the gulf of Sabara, 
This domain of Bharat they confider as the 
middle of the Fambudwipa, which the Tibetians 
alfo call the Land of Zambu; and the appclla~ 
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tion is extremely remarkable ; for ‘Yambu is the 
Sanfcrit name of a delicate fruit called Yaman 
by the Mufelmans, and by us rofe-apple ; but 
the largeft and richeft fort is named Amrita, 
or Immortal; 3 and the Mythologifts of Tibet 
apply the fame word to a celeftial tree bearing 
ambrofial fruit, and adjoining to four vatt rocks, 
from which as many facred rivers derive their 
feveral ftreams. 
' Tue inhabitants of this extenfive tra are 
defcribed by Mr. Lorp with great exattnefs, 
and with a picturefque elegance peculiar to our 
ancient language: ‘ A people,” fays he, ¢* pre- 
‘* fented themfelves to mine eyes, clothed in 
‘* linen garments fomewhat low defcénding, 
‘* of a gefture and garb, as I may fay, maid- 
** enly, and well nigh effeminate, of a coun- 
* tenance fhy and fomewltat eftranged,. yet 
‘ fmiling out a glozed and bafhful familiarity.” 
Mr. Orme, the Hiftorian of India, who unites 
an exquifite tafte for every fine art with an ac- 
curate knowledge of Afatick manners, ob- 
ferves, in his elegant preliminary Differtation, 
that this ‘* country has been inhabited from 
* the earlieft antiquity by a people, who have 
*.no refemblance, either in their figure or 
** manners, with any of the nations contiguous 
** to them ;” and that, ‘ although conquerors 
“* have eftablithed themfelves at different times 
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“« in different parts of India, yet the original 
“© inhabitants have loft very little of their ori- 
‘© ginal charaéter.” ‘Phe ancients, in fa&, give 
a delcription of them, which our early travel- 
lers. confirmed,. and. our own perfonal know- 
ledge of:them nearly verifies ; as you will per- 
ceive from a paflage in the Geographical Poem 
of Dionysius, which the Analyft of Ancient 
Mythology has tranflated with great fpirit : 


To th’ eaft a lovely country wide extends, 
“ ‘Inpra, whofe borders the wide ocean bounds ; i 
“« Onthis the fun, new rifing from the main, 
« Smiles pleas’d, and fheds his early orient beams. 
“ Th’ inhabitants are fwart, and in their looks 
*¢ Betray the tints of the dark hyaciath. 
“ Various their functions ; fome the rock explore, 
And from the mine extract the latent gold; | 
* Some labour at the woof with cunning fkill, 
« And manufactufe linen ; others fhape 
“ And polifh iv’ry with the niceft care ; 
Many retire to rivers shoal, and plunge 
“ To feek the beryl flaming in its bed, 
“ Or glitt’ring diamond. Oft the jafper’s found 
“ Green, but diaphanous ; the topaz too, 
© OF ray ferene and Pleafing ; lait of all, 
« The lovely amethyft, in which combine 
« Allthe mild fhades of purple. The rich foil, 
“ Wath’d by a thoufand rivers, from all fides 
* Pours on the natives wealth without control, 


Ture fources of wealth are till abundant, 
even after fo many revolutions and conqueits ; 
in 
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in their manufa&tures of cotton they {till fur- 
pafs all the world; and their features have, moft 
probably, remained unaltered fince the time of 
Dion¥stus; nor can we reafonably doubt, 
how degenerate and abafed foever the Hindus 
may now appear, that in fome early age they 
were {plendid in arts and arms, happy in go- 
vernment,, wife in legiflation, and,eminent_ in 
various knowledge: but, fince their‘civil hift - 
tory beyond the middle of thé nineteenth cen- 
tury from the prefent time is involved in a 
cloud of fables, we feem to poflefs only four 
general media of fatisfying our curiofity con- 
cerning it; namely, firft, their Languages and 
Letters; fecondly, their Philofophy and: Reli- 
gions thirdly, the actual remains of their old 
Sculpture and Architeflures and fourthly, the 
written memorials of their Sciences and Arts. 
I, Ir is much to be lamented, that neither 
the Greeks who attended,. ALEXANDER into 
India, nor thofe who were long conneéted with 
it under the Baéfriaz Princes, have left us any 
means of knowing with accuracy, what ver- 
nacular languages they found on their arrival in 
this Empire. The Mohammedans, we know, 
heard the people of proper Hindujian, or India 
ona limited {cale, {peaking a Bhé/hé, or living 
tongue, of a very fingular conftrudtion, the 
pureft dialect of which was current in the 
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diftrits round Agragand chiefly on the poetical 
ground of Mafhurd; and this is commonly 
called the idiom of Vraja, Five words in fix, 
perhaps, of this language were derived from 
the San/erit, in which, kooks of religion and 
fcience were compofed, and which appears to 
have been formed by an exquifite grammatical 
errangement, as the name itfelf implies, from 
fome unpolithed idiom; but the bafis of the 
Hindujtani, particularly the inflexions and re. 
gimen of verbs, differed as widely from both 

thofe tongues, as Arabick differs from-Perfian, 
” or German from Greek.” Now the general effect 
of conqueft' is to teave the current fanguage of 
the conquered people unchanged, or very little 
slemtoe its round Wore. “but to blend with 
ita confiderable number of exotick names both 
for things and for actions ; as it has happened 
in every country, that I can recolle&, where 
the conquerors have ‘not preferved theif own 
tongue unmixed with that of the natives, like 
the Turks in Greece, and. the Saxonsin Britain 3 
and this analogy might. induce us to believe, 
that the pure Hind}, whether of Tartarian or 
Chaldean origin, was primeval in Upper India, 
into which the San/crit was introduced by con- 
querors from other kingdoms in fome very re- 
mote age; for we cannot doubt’ tkat the Jan- 
guage of the Véda’s was ufed in the great extent 


of 
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of country which has before been delineated, 
aslong as the religion of. Brahma has prevailed - 
ip it. 7 
Tue'Sanjfcrit language, whatever be its anti- 
quity, is of a wonderful ftru@ture; more “per= 
fect than the Gree&, more copious than ‘the 
Latin, and more exquifitely refined than either, 
yet bearing to both of them a ftronger affinity, 
both: in the roots of verbs and in: the’ ‘fortis of 
grammar, than could poffibly have. been’ pré- 
duced by accident ; fo ftrong indeed, that no 
philologer could examine them all three, without 
believing them to have fprung from fome com- 
mon fource, which, perhaps, no longer exifts: 
there is a fimilar reafon, though not quite fo 
forcible, for fappofing that both the Gorhick and 
the Celtick, though blended with a very dif- 
ferent idiom, had the famé origin with the 
Sanferit ; and the old Perfian might be added to 
the fame family, if this were the place for 
difcuffing any queftion concerning the anti- 
quities of Perfa. 
’ Tue charaélers, in which the languages of 
India were originally written, are called Nagari, 
. from Nagar, a City, with the word Déva fome- 
times prefixed, becaufe they are believed to have 
been taught by the Divinity himfelf, who pre- 
{cribed the artificial order of them in avoice from 
heayen, Thefe letters, with no greater varia~ 
thon 
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tion in their form by the change of ftraight lines 
to curves, or converfely, than the Cu/ick alphabet 
has received in its way to India, are {till adopted 
in more than twenty kingdoms and ftateS,. from 
the borders of Cafhgar and Khoten, to Rama's 
bridge, and from the Sindhu to the river of 
Siam; nor can I help believing, although the 
polithed and elegant Dévanagari may not be 
fo ancient a§ the monumental charaéters in the 
caverns of Farafandba, that the fquare -Cha/- 
daick letters, in which mot Hebrew books are 
copied, were originally the. fame,-or. derived 
from the fame prototype, both with the Indian 
and Arabian characters; that. the-Phenician, 
from "which the Greeé and Roman alphabets 
were formed by various changes and inverfions, 
had a fimilar origin, there can be little doubt; 
and the infcriptiors at Camirab, of which you 
now poffefs a moft accurate copy, feem to be 
compounded of Nagar} and Exhiopick: letters, 
which beara clofe relation to each other, both 
in the mode of writing from thé left hand, and 
in the finguylar manner of connecting the vowels 
with the confonants. Thefe remarks may. fa- 
vour an opinion entertained by many, that all 
the fymbols of found, which at firft,. probably, 
were only rude outlines of the different organs 
of {pcech, had a common origin: the fymbols 
of ideas now ufed in China and Sapay, and 

formerly 
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formerly, perhaps, in Egypt and Mexico, are 
quite of a diftinét nature; but it is very re- 
markable, that the order of founds in the Chi- 
nefe grammars correfponds nearly with that 
obferved i in Tibet, and hardly differs from that 
which the Hindus confider as the invention of 
their Gods. 

IL. Or the Indian’ Religion and Philofophy, 
¥ thall here fay but little ; Becanle a full account 
pf each would require a feparate volume : it 
will be fufficient in this Differtation to affume, 
what might be proved beyond controverfy, that 
Wwe now five among the adorers of thofe very 
deities, who were  worthipped under different 
names in old Greece.and Italy, and among the 
profeffors of thofe philofophical tenets, which 
the Ionick and Attick writers illuftrated with all 
the beauties of their melodigus language. On 
one hand we fee the trident of Nerrune, the 
eagle of Jupiter, the fatyrs of Baccuus, 
the bow of Cupip, and the chariot of the 
Sun; on anqthet we hear the cymbals of RHEA, 
the fongsof. the Mufes, and the paftoral tales of 
ApoLLo Nomrvs. In more retired fcenes, in 
groves, and in feminaries of learning, we may 
perceive the Bréhmans and the Sarmanes, men- 
tioned by CLeMEns, difputing in the forms of 
logick, or difcourfing on the vanity of human 
enjoyments, on the’ immortality of the foul, 

her 
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her emanation from the eternal mind, her de- 
bafement, wanderings, and final union with 
her fource. The fx philofophical {chools, 
whofe principles are explained in the Derfana 
Saffra, comprife all the metaphyficks of the old 
Academy, the Stoa, the Lyceum; nor is it pof- 
fible to read the Vidiita, or the many fine com- 
pofitions in illuftration of it, without believing, 
that PyruAcoras and Riato derived their 
fublime theories from the fame fountain with 
the fages of India. The Scythian and Hyper- 
borean dotrines and mythology may alfo be 
traced in every part of thefe eaftern regions ; 
nor can we doubt, that Wop or Oben, whofe 
religion, as the northern hiftorians admit, was 
introduced into Scandmavia by a foreign race, 
was the fame with Buppua, whofe rites were 
probably imported into India nearly at the fame 
time, though received much later by the CA:- 
nefe, who foften his name into FO’, 

Turis may be a proper place to afcertain an 
important point in the Chronology of the 
Hindus; for the priefts of Buppaa left in Tibeg 
and China the precife epoch of his appearance, 
real or imagined, in this empire ; and their in- 
formation, which had been preferved in writing, 
was compared by the Chriffian Miffionaries ahd 
{cholars with our own era. CoupLer, De 
Guicnes, Grorct, and BaILiy, differ a little 

in 
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in their accounts of this “epoch, but that of 
Couplet feems the moft correct : on taking, how- 
ever, the medium of the four feveral dates, we 
may fixthe time of Buppua, or the ninth great 
incarnation of VisHnvu, in the year one thou~ 
fand and fourteen before the birth of Curist, 
or two thoufand feven hundred and ninety-nine 
years ago. Now the Céhmirians, who boaft 
of his defcent in their kingdom, affert that he 
appeared on earth about ¢wo. centuries after 
CrisHna, the Jzdian Avo.Lo, who took fo 
decided a part in the war of the Mahabharat ; 
and, if an Etymologift were to fuppofe that 
the Athenians had embellithed their poetical 
hiftory of Panpgon’s expulfion and the reftora- 
tion of AicEus with the Afatick tale of the 
Pa’npus and YupuisHTH’rR, neither of which 
words they could have artigulated, I fhould 
not haftily deride his conjecture : certain it is, 
that Pandumandel is called by the Greeks the 
country of Panpion. We have therefore de- 
termined another interefting epoch, by fixing 
the age of CrisHNna near the three thoufandth 
year from the prefent time; and as the three 
firlt Avatars, or defcents of VisHNv, relate no 
lefs clearly to az Univerfal Deluge, in which 
cight perfons only were faved, than the fourth 
and fifth do to the punifhment of impiety and the 
humiliation of the proud, we may for the pre- 

'  fent 
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fent affurhe; that the feroad, or fiver, age of 
the Hindus was fubfequent to, the difperfion 
from Babel; fo that. we have’ only a dark in- 
terval of about a shoufand years, which were 
employed in the fettlement of nations, the 
foundation of ftates of emipifes, and the culti- 
vation oF civil fociety. The great incarnate 
Gods of this intermediate age are both named 
Rama, bit with different epithets; one of 
whom bears a wonderful refemblance to the 
Indian Baccuus, and his wars are the fubjec& 
of feveral heroick poems. He is reprefented as 
a defcendant from Su’rya, or the Sun, as the 
hufband of Si’ra’, and the fon of a princefs 
named Cavu’sELYA’: it is very remarkable, that 
the Peruvians, whofe Incas boafted of the fame 
defcent, ftyled their greateft feftival Ramafitoa; 
-whence we thay fuppofe, that South America 
was peopled by the fame race; who imported 
into the fartheft parts of Afa the rites and fa- 
bulous hiftory of Ra’ma. Thefe rites and this 
hiftory are extremely curious; and although I 
cannot believe with Newron, that antient 
mythology was nothing but hiftorical truth in 
a poetical drefs, nor, with Bacon, that it con- 
fifted folely of moral and metaphyfical allego- 
ries, nor, with Bryant, that all the heathen 
divinities are only different attributes and re- 
prefentations of the Sun or of deceafed proge- 
nitors, but conceive that the whole fyftem of 

religi- 
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religious fables rofe, like the Ni/e, from feve< 
ral diftin&t fources, yet I cannot but agree, that 
one great {pring and fountain of all idolatry in 
the fou quarters of the globe, was the yene~ 
ration paid by men to the vaft body of fire 
which ‘* looks from his fole dominion like the 
‘¢ God of this world ;”? and another, the im- 
‘noderate refpect fhewn to the memory of pow- 
erful or virtuous anceftors, efpecially the foun- 
ders of kingdoms, legiflators, and warriors, of - 
whom the Suz or the Moon were wildly fupe 
pofed to be the parents. bo 

iil. THE remains of architecture and feulp- 
sure in India, which I mention here as mere 
monuments of ,antiquity, not as fpecimens of 
ancient art, feem to prove an early conneétion 
between this country and Africa: the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, the coloffal fatues defcribed by 
Pavsanras and others, the fphinx, and the 
Hermes Canis, which laft bears a great refem- 
blance to the Vardhévatar, or the incarnation 
of VisHnvu in the form of a Boar, indicate the 
ftyle and mythology of the fame indefatigable 
workmen who: formed the vaft excavations of 
Canérab, the various temples and images .of 
Buppwa, and the idols which are continually 
dug up at Gayd, or in its vicinity. The let- 
ters on many of thofe montments appear, as I 
have before intimated, partly of Indian, and 


partly 
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partly of Abyfinian or Ethiopick, origin; and 
all thefe indubituble facts may induce no ill- 
grounded opinion, that Ethiopia and Hinduftan 
were peopled or colonized by the famé extra- 
ordinary race; in confirmation of which it 
may be added, that ‘the mountaineers of Bengal 
and Bahar can hardly be diftinguifhed in fome 
of their features, particularly their lips and 
notes, from the modern Abyfinians, whom the 
Arabs call the children of Cu’su: and the an- 
tient Hindus, according to Srrazo, differed in 
nothing from the 4fricaas but in the ftraightnefs 
and {moothnefs of their hair, while that of the 
others was crifp or woolly ; a difference proceed- 
ing chiefly, if not entirely, from the refpective 
humidity or drynefs of their atmofpheres : 
hence the people who received the firft light of 
the rifing fun, according to the limited know- 
ledge of the antients, are faid by ApULEtus to 
be the Arti and Ethiopians, by which he clearly 
meant certain nations of India; where we fre- 
quently fee figures of Buppia with curled hair, 
apparently def gned fora Se of it in 
its natural ftate. 

LV. Ir is unfortunate, that the Si/pi Séfra, 
or Collection of Treatifes on Arts and Manufac- 
tures, which muft have contained a trea- 
fure of ufeful information on dyeing, painting, 
and metallurgy, has been fo long neglected, 

that 
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that few; if any; traces of it are to be found; 
but the labours of the Indian loom and needle 
have been univerfally celebrated; and.fine linen 
is not improbably fuppofed to have been called 
Sindon;, from the name of the. river near which 
it was wrought,in the higheft perfeCtion: the 
people of Colchis were alfo famed for this ma- 
nufacture, and the Egyptians yet more, as we 
learn from feveral paflages in fcripture, and par~: 
ticularly from a beautiful chapter in EZEKIEL, 
‘containing the moft. authentic delineation of 
‘antient commerce, of which Tyre had been the 
principal mart. Silk was fabricated immemo- 
tially by the Indians, though commonly af- 
cribed to the people of Serica or Tancit, among 
whom probably the word Sér, which the Greeks 
applied to the f/k-worm, fignified gold; a fenfe 
which it now bears in Tidet.. That the Hindus 
were in early ages a commercial people, we have 
many reaforis to believe; and in the firft of 
their facréd law-traéts, which they fuppofe to 
have been revealed by Menu many millions of 
ears ago, we find a curious paflage on the 
legal imtere# of money, and the limited rate of 
it in different cafes, with an exception in re- 
gard to adventures at fea; an exception which 
the {enfe of mankind approves, and which com- 
merce abfolutely requires, though it was not 
before the reign of Cuarues J. that our own 

I jurif 
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jarifprudence fully admitted it in tofped of 
maritime contraéts. 

WE are told by the Grecian writers, that the 
Indians were the wifeft of nations; and in 
moral wifdom they were ¢ertainly eminent: 
their Ni Séffra, or Syfiem of Ethicks, is- yet 
preferved, and the Fables of VisHNusERMAN, 
whom we ridiculoufly call P/pay, are the moft 
beautiful, if not the moft ancient, collection of 
apologues in the world: they were firft tran- 
flated from the San/crit in the fixth century, by’ 
the order of BuzercHuMInR, or Bright as the 
Sun, the chief phyfician, and afterwards Vezir of 
the great ANU’sHIREVA’N, and are extant under’ 
varioud names in more than tweaty languages ; 
but their original title is Hitepadéfa, or * Anica 
ble Infiruttion ; 3 and as the very exiftence of 
Esor, whom the drads believe to have been 
an Abyfinian, appears rather doubtful, I am 
not difinclined to fuppofe, that the firft moral 

fables which appeared in Exrope, were of 
' Indian or Ethiopian origin. 

‘Tue, Hindus are {aid to have boatted of three 
inventions, all of which, indeed, are admirable, 
the method of inftruding by apologues, the 
decimal feale adopted now by all civilized na~ 
tions, and the game of Che/i, on which they 
have fome curious treatifes; but if their nu- 
merous works on Grammar, Logick, Rheto- 

rick, 
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rick, Mufick, all which are extant and accef> 
fible, were explained in fome language gene- 
rally known, it would be found thar they had 
yet higher pretenfions to the praifé of .a fertile 
and inventive genius. Their lighter poems are 
lively and elegant; their Epick, magnificent 
and fublime in the higheft degree; their Pu- 
rénas comprifé a feries of mytholsgical Hifto- 
ries in blank verfe from the Creation tothe fup- 
pofed incarnation of BuppHa 3 and their Vedas, 
as far as we can judge from that compendium 
of them which is called Upani/bat, abound 
with noble fpeculations in metaphyficks, and 
fine difcourfes on the being and attributes of 
Gop. Their inoft ancient medical book, en- 
titled Chereca, is believed to. be the work of 
Siva; for each of the divinities in their Triad 
has at leaft one facred compofition afcribed to 
him; but, as to mere human works on Hifory 
and Geography, though they are faid to be ex- 
tant in Ca/bmir, it has not been yet in my 
power to procure them. What their aftrono- 
mical and mathematical writings contain, will 
not, I truft, remain long a fecret: they are 
eafily procured, and their importance cannot 
be doubted. The philofopher whofe works 
are faid to include a fyftem of the univerfe 
founded on the principle of 4¢traétion and the 
Central pofition of the fun, is named YAVAN 

12 Acua’- 
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Acua’rya, becaufe he had travelled, we are 
told, into Jonia: if this be true, he might have 
been one of thofe who converfed with Py THA- 
GorRAS; this at leaft is undeniable, that a book 
on aftronemy in Sanfcrit bears the title of 
Yavana Fatica, which may fignify the lonick 
Seé; nor is it improbable, that the names of 
the planets and Zodiacal ftars, which the Arabs 
borrowed from the Greeks, but which we find 
in the oldeft Indian records, were originally 
devifed by the fame ingenious and enterprifing 
race, from whom both Greece and India were 
peopled; the race, who, as Diomysius de- 
feribes them, 


a 





 firft aflayed the whee 

* And wafted merchandize to coatis unknown 

© Thofe, who digefted firft the ftarry choir, 

© Their motions mark’d, and call’d them by their names.’ 


Or thefe curfory obfervations on the Hindus, 
which it would require volumes to expand and 
illuftrate, this is the refult: that they had an 
immemorial affinity with the old Perfians, 
Ethiopians, and Egyptians, the Phenicians, 
Greeks, and Tufcans, the Scythians or Goths, 
and Celts, the Chinefe, fapanefe and Peruvians; 
whence, as no reafon appears for believiig 
that they were a colony from any one of thofe 
nations, or any of thofe nations from them, we 
ey fairly conclude that they all proceeded 

from, 
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from fome central country, to inveftigate whiclr 
will be the obje&t of my future Difcourfes; 
and I have a fanguine hope, that your collec. 
tions during the prefent year will bring to light 
many ufeful difcoveries ; although the departure 
for Europe of a very ingenious member, who 
firft opened the ineftimable mine of San/crit li- 
terature, will often deprive us of accurate and 
folid information concerning the languages and 
antiquities of India. 


yo 
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DISSERTATION IV. 


ON THE 
A R A B S&S 


BEING THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 15, 1787. 


GENTLEMEN, 
HAD the honour laft year of opening to you 
my intention, to difcourfe at our annual 
meetings on the fre principal nations who 
have peopled the continent and iflands of Jfas 
fo as to trace, by an hiftorical and philological 
analyfis, the number of ancient ftems from 
which thofe five branches have  feverally 
fprung, and the central region from which 
they appear to have proceeded: you may, 
therefore, expect, that, having fubmitted to your 
confideration a few general remarks on the old 
inhabitants of India, | thould now offer my fen- 
timents on fome other nation, who, from a 
fimilarity of enguage, religion, arts and man- 
ners, may be fuppofed to have had an early 
connection 
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connection with the Hindus; but, fince we 
find fome Afatick nations totally diffimilar to 
them in all or moft of thofe. particulars, and 
fince the difference will {trike you more forcibly 
by an immediate and clofe comparifon, I defigu 
at prefent to give a fhort account of a wonderful 
people, who feem in every refpect fo ftrongly 
contrafted to the original natives pf this coun- 
try, that they muft have been*for ages a 
difting and feparate race. 

For the purpofe of thefe Difcqurfes, | con- 
fidered India on its largeft fcale, defcribing it 
as lying between Perfia and China, Tartary 
and ‘fava $ and for the fame purpofe, I now 
apply the name of 4rabia, as the Arabian 
Geographers often apply it, to that extenfive 
peninfula, which the Red Sea divides from 
Africa, the great Affyrian river from Iran, and 
ef which the Erythrean Sea wathes the bafe ; 
without excluding any part of its weftern fide, _ 
which would be completely maritime, if no 
ifthmus intervened between the Mediterranean 
and the Sea of Ke/zom: that country, in fhort, 
T call Arabia, in which the Arebick lan- 
guage and letters, or fuch as have a near 
affinity to them, have been immemorially 
current. 

AragiA, thus divided from India bya valt 
ocean, or at leaft by a broad bay, could tiardly 
have been conheéted in any degree with this 

T4 country, 
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country, until navigation and commerce had 
been confiderably improved : yet, as the Hindus 
and the people of men were both commercial 
nations in avery early age, they were probably 
the firft inftruments of conveying to the weflern 
world the gold, ivory, and perfumes of India, 
as well as ihe fragrant wood, called di/uwwa 
in Arabick and aguru in Sanferit, which grows 
in the greateft_perfe€tion in Anam or ‘Cochin- 
china. It is poffible too, that a part of the 
Arabian idolatry might have been derived from 
the fame fource with that of the Hindus; but 
fuch an intercourfe may be confidered as partial . 
and accidental only ; nor am J more convinced, 
than I was fifteen years ago, when I took the 
liberty to animadvert ona paflage in the Hif- 
tory of Prince Canxtemir, that the Turks have 
any juft reafon for holding the coaft of Yemen 
to bea part of India, and calling i its inhabitants 
Yellow Indians. 

Tur Arabs have never been entirely fub- 
dued ; nor ‘has any impreffion been made on 
them, except ¢ on their borders; where, indeed, 
the Phenicians, Perfia ans, Ethiopians, E, ‘gyptians, 
and, in modern times, the Othman Tartars, 
have feverally acquired fettlements ; but, with 
thefe exceptions, the natives of Hejdz and 
Yemen have preferved for ages the fole dominion 


of their deferts and paftures, their mountains 
te ode 
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and fertile vallies: thus, apart from the reft of 
mankind, this extraordinary people have retained 
their primitive manners and language, features 
and cHfaraGter, as long andas remarkably as the 
Hindus themfelves. All the genuine Arabs of Syx 
ria, whom I knew in Europe, thofe of Yemen, 
whom I faw in the ifland of Hiasuan, whither 
many had come from Majkat for the purpofe of 
trade, and thofe of Hejdz, whom I have met in 
Bengal, form a ftriking contraft to the Hind 
inhabitants of thefe provinces: their eyes are 
full of yivacity, their fpeech yoluble and arr 
ticulate, their deportment manly and dignified, 
their apprehenfion quick, their minds always 
prefent and attentive; with a fpirit of inde- 
pendence appearing in the countenances even 
of the loweft among them. Men will always 
differ in their ideas of civiltzation, each mea- 
furing it by the habits and prejudices of his own 
country; but if courtefy and urbanity, a love 
of poetry and eloquence, and the practice of 
exalted virtues, be a jufter meafure of perfect 
fociety, we havecertain proof, that the people 
of Arabia, both on plains and in cities, in re- 
publican and monarchical ftates, were eminently 
civilized for many ages before their conquelt of 

Perfia. 
IT is deptorable, that the ancient hiftory of 
this majeftick race fhould be as little known in 
detail 
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detail beteie the time of Dhu Yezen, as that of 
the Hindus before Vicramaditya; for, although 
the vait hiftorical work of A/nuwair) and the 
Murdjuldhabab, or Golden Meadows, of Alma» 
fiuids, contain chapters on the kings of Himyar, 
‘Ghafan, and Hirah, with lifts of them and 
fketches of their {everal reigns, and although ge» 
nealogical tables, from which chronology might 
be better dfcertained, are prefixed to many 
compofitions of the old Arabian Poets, yet moft 
manufcripts are fo incorreét, and fo many con- 
traditions are found i in the beft of them, that 
we can farce lean upon tradition with fecurity, 
and muft have recourfe to the fate media for 
inveftigating the hiftory of the rads, that I 
before adopted in regard to that 6f the Indians ; 
namely, their language, letters, and religion, 
their ancient monuments, and the certain re- 
mains of their arts; on each of which heads I 
fhall touch very concifely, having premifed, 
that my obferyations will in general be confined 
to the flate of Arabia before that fingular re- 
yolution at the beginning of the Joventh Cefn 
tury, the effects of which we feel at this day, 
from the Pyrenean mountains and the Danube, 
to the fartheft parts of the Indian Empire, and 
even to the Eaftern Iflands, : 

I. For the knowledge which any Eur die 
who pleafes, may attain of the radian Ian- 
guage, we are principally indebted to the unj- 

verfity 
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verfity of Leyden; for, though feveral Htakans 
have affiduoufly laboured in the fame wide field, 
yet the fruit of their labours has been rendered 
almoft safelefs by more commodious and more 
accurate works printed in Holland; and, thou gh 
Pocock certainly accomplithed atieh: and 
was able to accomplifh any thing, yet the 
Academical eafe which he enjoyed, and hig 
theological purfuits, induced him to leave un- 
finifhed the valuable work of Maidan), which 
he had prepared for publication ; nor, even if 
that rich mine of Arabian philology had feen 
the light, would it have borne any comparifon 
with the fifty differtations of Harir), which the 
firftALBerr Scuuttens tranflated and ex- 
plained, though he fent abroad but few of 
them, and has left his worthy grand{fon, from 
whom, perhaps, Maidani alfo may be expected, 
the honour of publithing the reft: but the 
palm of ' glory i in this branch of literature is 
due to Gotius, whofe works are equally pro- 
found and elegant ; fo perfpicuous in method, 
that they may always be confulted without 
fatigue, and read without languor, yet fo 
abundant in matter, that any man, who fhall, 
begin with his noble edition of the Grammar, 
compiled by his matter Errenius, and pro- 
ceed, with the help of his incomparable, dic- 
tionary, to ftudy his Hiftory of Taimir, by 
Joni Arabjbéh, and fhall make himfelf com- 
plete mafter of that fublime work, will under 
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ftand the learned Arabick better than the deepeft 
{cholar at Conftantinople or at’ Mecca. The 
Arabich language, therefore, is almoft wholly 
in our power; and as it is unqueftionably one 
of the moft antient in the world, fo it yields 
to none ever fpoken by mortals in the number 
of its words and the precifion of its phrafess 
' but it is equally true and wonderful, that it 
bears not the leaft refemblance, either in words 
or the ftrudture of them, to the Sanfcrit, or 
great parent of the Indian diale&ts; of which 
difimilarity I will mention two remarkable in- 
ftances ; the Sanferit, like the Greek, Perfian, 
and German, delights in ccmpounds, but ina 
much-higher degree, and indeed to fuch excefs, 
that I could produce words of more than twenty 
fyllables, not formed ludicroufly, like that by 
which the buffoon in ArrstopHanEs defcribes 
a feaft, but with perfect ferioufnefs, on the 
moft folemn occafions, and in the moft ele- 
gant works; while the 4rabick, on the other 
hand, and all its fitter diale&ts, abhor the com- 
pofition of words, and invariably exprefs very 
complex ideas by circumlocution; fo that ifa 
compound word be found in any genuine 
Janguage of the 4rabian Peninfula (xenmerdab 
for inftance, which occurs in the Hamiafah), 
it may at once be pronounced an exotick, 
Again; it is the genius of the Sanferit, and 
other languages of the fame ftock, that the 
soots of verbs be almoft univerfally biliteral, fo 
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that five and twenty hundred {uch roots might 
be formed by the compofition of the fifty Indian 
letters 3, but the Arabick roots are as uni- 
verfally trilitera/, fo that the compofition of 
the twenty-eight Arabian letters would give 
near two and. twenty thoufand elements of the 
language : and this will demonftrate the fur- 
prifing extent of it; for although great num- 
bers of its roots are confeffedly loft, and. fome, 
perhaps, were never in ufe, yet if we fuppofe 
ten thoufand of them (without reckoning 
guadriliterals) to exift, and each of them to 
admit only five variations, one with another, 
in forming derivative nouns, even then a perfec 
Arabick di&tionary ought to contain ffty thou- 
fand words, each of which may receive a mul- 
titude of changes by the rules of. grammar, 
The derivatives in Sanferit, are’ contiderably 
more numerous: but a farther comparifon be- 
tween the two languages ‘is here unneceflary ; 
fince, in whatever light we view them, they . 
Teem totally diftin@, and muft have been in- 
vented by two different races of men; nor do I 
recollect a fingle word in common between them, 
except Suruj, the plural of Siraj, meaning both a 
lamp and the fun, the Sanfcrit name of which 
is, in Bengal, pronounced Surja; aid even 
this refemblance may be purely accidental. 
We may eafily believe with the Hindus, that 
not even INDRA him/felf and his heavenly bands, 
much le[s any mortal, ever comprebended in bis 
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mind fuch an ocean of words as their facred lant 
guage contains ; and with the Arabi, that no 
man uninfpired was ever a corhplete mafter of 
Arabick: in fact, no perfon, I believe, now 
living in Europe or Af, can, read without 
ftudy an hundred couplets togetlier iri any col- 
Te&tion of dncient Arabian poems ; and we are 
told, that the gredt author of the Kémns learned 
by accident from the mouth of a child; in a 
village of Arabia, the meaning of three words, 
which he had long fought in vain’ from’ gtam- 
marians, and ftom books, of the higheft res 
putation. It is by approximation -aléhe, that 2 
Knowledge of thefe two verierablé ‘Ihinguages 
cari bé acquired ; and, with moderate attention; 
enough of them both may be known, to de- 
light and inftru€ us in an infinite degree. I 
coticlude this head with remarking; that the 
nature of the Eihropick dialect feems to prove 
an carly eftablifhment of the Arabs in part of 
‘Ethiopia, from which they were afterwards 
expelled, and attacked even in theit own coun= 
try by the byfinians, who had been invited 
over’ as auxiliaries againft the tytant of Yemen; 
about a century before the birth of Muhainmid: 

Or the charaéters in which the old compo- 
fitions of Arabia were written, we know but 
little; except that the Kordn originally ap- 
pearedin thofe of Cuifah, from which the modern 
Arabian \etters, with all their elegant variations, 
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were derived, and which unquettionably had a 
common origin with the Hebrew or Chaldaick ¢ 
but as to the Himyarick letters, or thofe which 
we fee‘mentioned by the name of Almufnad, 
we are ftill in total darknefs; the traveller 
Niebubr having been unfortunately prevented 
from vifiting fome ancient monuments in 
Yemen, which are faid to have infcriptions on 
them: if thofe letters bear a ftrong’ refem- 
blance to the Nagar}, and if a ftory current in 
India be true, that fome Hindu merchants 
heard the Sanfcrit language fpoken in Arabia 
the Happy, we might be confirmed in our opi- 
nion, that an intercourfe formerly fubfifted be- 
tween the two .nations of oppofite coafts, but 
fhould have no reafon to believe, that ‘they 
{prang from the fame immediate flock. The 
firft fyllable of Hamyar, as, many Europeans 
write it, might perhaps induce an Etymologift 
to derive the Arabs of Yemen from the great an- 
ceftor of the Indians; but we mutt obferve, 
that Hemyar is the proper appellation of thofe 
Arabs; and many reafons concur to prove, 
that the word is purely 4rabick: the fimilarity 
fome proper names on the borders of Iudia to 
thofe of Arabia, as the river Arabius, a place 
called Araba, a people named Aries or Ara= 
bies, and another called Sabai, is indeed Te= 
markable, and may hereafter furnith me with 
obfervations of fome importance, but not at all 
inconfiftent with my prefent ideas. 
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II. Ir is generally afferted, that the old res 
ligion of the Arabs was entirely Sabian 5 but i 
can offer fo little accurate information concerti- 
ing the Sadan faith, or even the meaning of the 
word, that I dare not. yet {peak on the fubject 
with confidence. This at leaft is certain, that the 
people of Yemen very foon fell into the com- 
mon, but fatal error of adoring the Sun and 
the Firmament; for even the third in defcent 
from Yoex ran, who was confequently as old 
as NAnor, took the furname of ABDUSHAMS; 
ar Servant of the Sun; and his fatnily, we are 
affured, paid particular honours to,that lumi-_ 
nary: other tribes worfhipped the planets and 
fixed ftars ; but the religion of the poets at leaft 
feems to have been pure Theifm ; and this we 
know with certainty, becaufe we have Arabian 
verfes of unfufpected antiquity, which contain 
pious and élevated fentiments on the goodnefs 
and juftice, the power and omnipréfence, of 
ALLAH, or THEGop. If an infeription; faid 
to have been found on marble in Yemen, be 
authentick, the ancient inhabitants of that 
country preferved the religion of Esper, and 
ptofefled a belief i miracles and a fature flate. 

WE are alfo told, that a ftrong refemblance 
may be found between the religions of the 
pagan Arabs and the Hindus ; bat though this’ 
may be true, yet an agreement in worthipping 
the fun and ftars will not prove an affinity be- 
tween 
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tween the two nations: the powers of God 
reprefented as female deities, the adoration of 
fiones, and the name of the Idol Wupp, may 
lead ug indeed to fufpeét, that fome of the 
Hindu fuperititions had found their way into 
Arabia; and though we have no traces in 
Arabian Hiftory of fuch a conqueror or legifla- 
tor as the great Sgsac, who is faid to have 
raifed pillars’ in Yemen as well as at’ the mouth 
of the Ganges, yet fince we know, that 
Sa’cya isa title of Bupp#a, whom I fappote to 
be Woven, fince Bupp#a was not a hative of 
India, and fince the age of Szsac perfeétly agrees 
with that of Sa’cya, we may form a plau- 
fible conjeture, that they were in fact-the fame 
perfon who travelled eaftward from Exhiopza, ei- 
ther as a warriot or as a law-giver, about a thou- 
fand years before Curisr, apd whofe rites we 
now fee extended as far as the country of Nifon, 
or, as the Chinefe call it, Yapuen, both words 
fignifying the Rifag Sun. Sa’cya may be 
derived from a word meaning power, or from 
another denoting vegetable food; fo that this 
epithet will not determine whether he was a 
hero or a philofopher ; but the title Buppa, 
or,wife, may induce us to believe that he was 
rather a benefactor than a deftroyer of his fpe- 
cies: if his religion, however, was really in- 
troduced into any part of .4radia, it could not 

have 
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have been general in that country; and wé 
may fafely pronounce, that before the Mobam- 
medan revolution, the noble and learned Arabs 
were Theiffs, but that a ftupid idolatry pre- 
vailed among the lower orders of the people. 
I FIND no trace among them, till their emi- 
gration, of any philofophy but Efhicks; and 
even their fyftem of morals, generous and en- 
larged as it feems to have been in the minds of 
a few illuftrious chieftains, was on the whole 
miferably depraved for a century at leaft before 
Muhammed: the diftinguifhing virtues which 
they boafted of inculcating and practifing, were 
a contempt of riches, and even of death; but, 
in the‘age of the Seven Poets,« their liberality 
chad deviated into mad profufion, their courage 
into ferocity, and their patience into an obfti- 
nate fpirit of eneountering fruitlefs dangers : 
but I forbear to expatiate on the manners of 
the drabs in that age, becaufe the poems en- 
titled Almoal/lakét, which have appeared in our 
own language, exhibit an exaé picture of their 
virtues and their vices, their wifdom and their 
folly ; and fhew what may be conftantly ex- 
pected from men of open hearts and boiling 
paffions, with no law to control, and mule re- 
ligion to reftrain them. 
“IN. Few monuments of daitaniigy are pre- 
ferved in Arabia, and of thofe few the beft ac- 
counts 
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counts are very uncertain; but we are affured, 
that infcriptions on rocks and mountains are 
full {gen ‘in various parts of the Peninfula; 
which, if they are in any known language, 
and if correct copies of them can be procured, 
may be decyphered by eafy and infallible rules. 
Tue firftt Avperr Scuurtens has pre- 
ferved in his Antient Memorials of Arabia, the 
moft pleafing of all his works, two little poems 
in an elégiack ftrain, which are faid to have 
been found, about the middle of the feventh 
century, on fome fragments of ruined edifices 
in Hadranmit near Aden, and are fuppofed to * 
be of an indefinite, but very remote, age. It 
may naturally be afked, In what charaéters 
were they written ? Who decyphered them ? 
Why were not the original letters preferved in 
the book where the verfes*are cited? What 
became of the marbles, which Abdurrahman, . 
then governor of Yemen, moft probably fent to_ 
the Khalifah at Bagdad? If they be genuine, 
they prove the people of Yemen to have been 
** herdfinen and warriors, inhabiting a fertile 
and well-watered country full of game, and 
** near a fine fea abounding with fith, under a 
*< monarchical government, and drefled in 
* green filk or vefts of needlework,” either of 
their own manufaéture, or imported from India. 
The meafure of thefe verfes is perfeétly regular, 
and the dialeét undiftinguithable, at leaft by mec. 
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from that of Kurai/b; fo that if the Arabian 
writers were much addited to literary impof- 
tures, I fhould ftrongly fufpeét them to be 
modern compofitions on the inftability of hu- 
man greatnefs, and the confequences of irre- 
ligion, illuftrated by the example of the Him- 
yarick princes ; and the fame may be fufpeéted 
of the firft ppem quoted by ScuuLTENs, which 
he afcribes to an Arab in the age of SoLomon. 
Tue fuppofed houfes of the people called 
Thamid are alfo ftill to be feen in excavations 
of rocks; and, in the time of Tasrizi, the 
. grammarian, a caftle was extant.in Yemen, 
which bore the name of ALADBAT, an old 
bard and warrior, who firft, «we are told, 
formed his army, thence called d/kbamis, in 
jive parts, by which arrangement he defeated 
the troops of Himpar in an expedition againft 
Sanda. 
OF pillars ere€ted by Sxsac, after his inva- 
‘fion of Yemen, we find no mention in Arabian 
hiftories; and, perhaps, the ftory has no more 
foundation. than another told by the Greeks 
and adopted by Newron, that the Arabs wor- 
Shipped Urania, and even Baccuus by name, 
which, they fay, means great in Arabickh; byt 
where they found fuch a word we cannot dif- 
cover: ic is true, that Beccah fignifies a great 
and tumultuous croud, and, in this fenfe, is one 


name of the facred city commonly called Mecca. 
Tes on 
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Tue Cdbab, or quadrangular edifice at 
Meccah, is indifputably fo antient, that its ori- 
ginal ufe, and the name of its builder, are loft 
in a’clotid of idle traditions. An Arad told me 
gravely, that it was raifed by ABRAHAM, who, 
as I afflured him, was never there: others af- 
cribe it, with more probability, to Ismarz, or 
one of his immediate defcendants ; but whether 
it was built as a place of divine worfhip, as a 
fortrefs, as a fepulchre, or as a monument of 
the treaty between the old pofleffors of Arabia 
and the fons of Kepar, antiquaries may dif- 
pute, but no.mortal can determine. It is 
thought by Renanp to have been the manfion 
of feme antient, Patriarch, aud revered on that 
account by his pofterity; but the room, in which 
we now are aflembled, would contain the whole 
Arabian edifice; and if it were large enough 
for the dwelling-houfe of a Patriarchal family, 
it would feem ill adapted to the pafforal man- 
ners of the Kedarites: a Perfian author infifts, 
that the true name of Meccah is Mahcadah, or 
the Temple of the Moon; but, although we may 
{mile at his etymology, we canngt but think it 
probable that the Catah was originally defigned 
for ‘religious purpofes. Three couplets are 
cited in an Arabiek Hiftory of this building, 
which, from their extreme fimplicity, have lefs 
appearance of impofture than other verfes of the 
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fame kind: they are afcribed to Asap, a Tobbd, 
or king by fuccefion, who is generally allowed 
to have reigned in Yemen an hundred and 
twenty-eight years before Curis1’s birth, and 
they commemorate, without any poetical 
imagery, the magnificence of the prince in 
covering .the holy temple with friped cloth and 
Jine linen, and in making keys for its gate. This 
temple, however, the Battiey of which was 
reftored by Munammep, had been ftrangely 
profaned at the time of his birth, when it was 
ufual to decorate its walls with poems on all 
fubjects, and often on the triumphs of Arabian 
gallantry and the praifes of Grecian wine, which 
the therchants of Syria brought for fale into 
the deferts. 

From the want of materials on the fubject 
of Arabian antiquity, we find it very difficult 
to fix the Chronology of the Ifmailites with 
accuracy ‘beyond the time of Apnan, from 
whom the impoftor was defcended in the 
twenty-firft degree; and although we have 
genealogies of ALkAMan and other Himyarich 
bards as high as the shirtieth degree, or for a 
period of wine hundred years at leaft, yet we 
can hardly depend on them fo far as to eftablith 
a complete chronological fyftem :- by reafoning 
downwards, however, we may afcertain fome 
points of cantiderable importance. The uni- 
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werfal tradition of Yemen is, that Yox ran, the 
fon of Esser, firft fettled his family in that 
country ; which fettlement, by the computation 
admitted in Europe, mutt have been above three 
thoufand fix hundred years ago, and nearly at 
the time when the Hindus, under the condu& 
of Rama, were fubduing the firft inhabitants 
of thefe regions, and extending the Indian em- 
pire from Ayédbya, or Audb, as far as the ifle 
of Sinbal or Silin. According to this ealcula- 
tion, Nuuman, king of Yemen, in the ninth 
generation from EBER, was contemporary with 
Joseru ; and if verfe compofed by that prince, 
and quoted’ by ABULFEDA, was really prelerved, 
as it might eafily have been by oral tradition, it 
provesthe great antiquity of the Aradian language 
and metre, This is a literal verfion of the cou- 
plet: ‘ When thou, who art in power, con- 
« duéteft affairs with courtefy, thou attaineft the 
* high honours of thofe who are moft exalted, 
¢ and whofe mandates are obeyed.’ Weare told, 
that from an elegant verb in this diftich the 
royal poet acquired the furname of A/mudéfer, 
or the courteous. Now the reafons for believ- 
ing this verfe genuine, are its brevity, which 
made it eafy to be remembered, and the goad 
fenfe conprifed in it, which made it become 
proverbial; to which we may add, that the 
diale& is apparently old, and differs in three 
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words from the idiom of Hejéx. The reafong 
for doubting are, that fentences and verfes of 
indefinite antiquity are fometimes afcribed by: 
the Arabs to particular perfons of emmence; 
and they” even go {fo far as to cite a pathetick 
elegy of Apam himfelf on the death of ABEL, 
but in very good 4radick and correct meafure, 
Such are the doubts which neceffarily mutt 
arife on fuch a fubject, yet we have no need of 
ancient monuments or traditions to prove all 
that our analyfis requires; namely, that the 
Arabs, both of Hejds and Yemen, {prang from 
. aftock entirely different from that of the Hindus, 
and that their firft eftablifhments’in the re- 
fpective countries where we now find them, 
were nearly coeval. 

I cawnor finifh this article without obferv- 
ing, that when the king of Denmark's mini- 
fters inftructed thé Danifb travellers to collect 
biftorical books in Arabick, but not to buly 
themfelves with procuring Arabian poems, they 
certainly were ignorant that the only monu- 
ments of old 4radian Hiftory are colleSions of 
poetical pieces, and the commentaries on them; 
that all memorable tranfactions in Arabia were 
recorded in verfe ; and that more certain facts 
may be known by reading the Hamd/ah, the 
Diwan of Hudbail, and the valuable work of 
hemaliee, than by turning over a hundred 
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volumes in profe, unlefs indeed thofe poems are 
cited by the hjftorians as their authorities. 

IV. THe manners of the Hejaz? Arabs, which 
have ¢ontinued we know from the time of 
SoLomon to the prefent age, were by no means 
favourable to the cultivation of arts; and as to 
Jfeiences, we have no reafon to believe that they 
were acquainted with any ; for the mere amufe- 
ment of giving names to ftars, which were 
ufeful to them in their paftoral or predatory 
rambles through the deferts, and in their obfer- 
vations on the weather, can hardly be con- 
fidered as a material part of aftronomy. The 
only arts in which they pretended to excellence 
(1 except hogfemanfhip and military fccém- 
plithments), were poetry and rhetorick: that 
we have none of their compofitions in profe 
before the Kordn, may be, afcribed, perhaps, 
to the little fkitl which they feem to have had 
in writing to their predileGtion in favour of 
poetical meafure, and to the facility with which 
verfes are committed to memory ; but all their 
ftories prove that they were eloquent in a high 
degree, and poffefled wonderful powers "of 
fpeaking without preparation in flowing and 
forcible periods. I have never been able to 
difcover what was meaned by their book called 
Rawasim, but fuppofe that they were collec- 
tions of their common or cuftomary law, 
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Writing was fo little practifed among them, 
that their old poems, which are now acceffible 
to us, may almoft be eohtidered as originally 
unwritten; and I am inclined to think, that 
SAMUEL JoHNson’s reafoning on the extreme 
imperfection of unwritten languages, was too 
general ; fince a language that is only {poken 
may neverthelefs be highly polifhed by a peo- 
ple who, like the ancient Arabs, make the 
improvement of their idiom a national concern, 
appoint folemn affemblies for the purpofe of dif- 
playing their poetical talents, and hold it a duty 
to exercife their children in getting by heart 
their moft approved corhpofitions. 

Tx people of Yemen had poffibly more me~ 
chanical arts, and, perhaps, more fcience; but 
although their ports muft have been the em- 
poria of confiderable commerce between Egypt 
and India, or part of Perfia, yet we have no 
certain proofs of their proficiency in navigation 
or even in manufaGtures. That the rads of 
the Defert had mutical inftruments, and names 
for the different notes, and that they were 
greatly delighted with melody, we know from 
themfelves; but their lutes and pipes were 
probably very fimple, and their mufick, I fuf- 
pect, was little more than a natural and tune- 
ful recitation of their elegiack verfes and loves 
fongs. The fingular property of their lan- 
guage in fhunning compound’ words, may be 
urged, 
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urged, according to Bacon’s idea, as a ptoof 
that they had made no progrets in arts, ‘ which 
* require, fays he, a variety of combinations to 
* exprefs the complex notions arifing from 
* them ;’ but the fingularity may perhaps be 
imputed wholly to the genius of the language, 
and the tafte of: thofe who fpoke it; fince the 
old Germans, who knew no art, appear to have 
delighted in compound words, which poetry 
and oratory, one would conceive, might re- 
quire as much as any meaner art whatfoever. 
So great on the whole was the ftrength of 
parts or capacity, either natural or acquired 
from habit, for which the “rads were ever dif- 
tinguifhed, that we cannot be furprifed when 
we fee that blaze of genius which they dif 
played as far as their arms extended ; when 
they burft, like their own dyke of Arim, 
through their ancient limits, and fpread, like 
an inundation, over the great empire of Iran. 
That a race of Téz)s, or Courfers, asthe Per- 
Jians call them, ¢ who drank the milk of ca- 
‘ mels and fed on Jizards, fhould entertain a 
* thought of fubduing the kingdom of Fr- 
£ RIDUN,’ was confidered by the general of 
YEZDEGIRD’s army as the ftrongeft inftance of 
fortune’s levity and mutability; but Firdaufi 
a complete mafter of Afiatick manners, and 
iingularly impartial, reprefents the Arabs, even 
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in the age of FEripun, as ‘ difclaiming any 
§ kind of dependance on that monarch, ex- 
* ulting in their liberty, delighting in elo- 
§ quence, acts of liberality, and martial at- 
§ chievements; and thus making the whole 
* earth, fays the poet, red as wine with the 
© blood of their foes, and the air like a foreft of 
* canes with their tall fpears.’ With fuch a 
character they were likely to conquer any 
country that they could invade; and if ALEx- 
ANDER had invaded their dominions, they 
would, unqueftionably, have made an obftinate, 
and probably a fuccefsful, refiftance, 

Bur I have detained you too long, Gentle- 
mei, With a nation who have ever been my fa~ 
vouritcs, and hope, at ovr next anniveriary 
mecting, to travel with you over a part of ia, 
which exhibits a rage of men diftinét both from 
the Hindus and from the Arabs. In the mean 
time it fhall be my care to fuperintend the 
publication of your Tranfactions ; in which, if 
the learned in Europe have not raifed their ex- 
pectations too high, they will not, I believe, 
be difappointed: my own imperfe@ eflays I 
always except; but, though my other en- 
gagements have prevented my attendance on 
your Society for the greateft part of laft year, 
and I have fet an example of that freedom 
from reftraint, without which no Society can 
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flourifh, yet as my few hours of leifure will 
now be devoted to San/ferit literature, I cannot 
but hope, though my chief objec be a know- 
ledge of Hindu law, to make fome difcovery in 
other fciences, which I fhall impart with hu- 
mility, and which you will, I doubt not, re= 
ceive with indulgence. 
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TARTARS. 


BEING THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 21, 1788. 


Oey; 

T the clofe of my laft addrefs to youy 

Gentlemen, I declared my defign of in- 
troducing to your notice a people of Afia, who 
feemed as different in moft refpeéts from the 
Hindus and Arabs, as thofe two nations had 
been fhewn to differ from each other; I mean 
the people whom we call Tartars: but I 
enter with extreme diffidence on my prefent 
fubje&t, becaufe I have little knowledge of the 
Tartarian dialects ; and the grofs errors of Ex- 
ropean writers on Afjatick literature have long 
convinced me, that no fatisfaQory account can 
be given of any nation, with whofe language 
we are not perfectly acquainted. Such evi- 
dence, however, as I have procured by attentive 
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teading and fcrupulous inquiries, I will now 
lay before you, interfperfing fuch remarks as I 
could not but make on that evidence, and fub- 

mitting the whole to your impartial decifion. 
ConrorMaBLy to the method before adopted 
in defcribing Arabia and India, I confider Tar- 
tary alfo, for the purpofe of this diftourfe, on 
its moft extenfive fcale, and requeft your at- 
tention, whilft I trace the largeft boundaries 
that are affignable to it. Conceive a line drawn 
from the mouth of the Ody to that of the 
Daieper, and, bringing it back eaftward crofs 
the Exxine, fo as to include the peninfula of 
Krim, extend it along the foot of Caucafus, by 
the rivers Cur and Aras, to the Cafpian lake, 
from the oppofite fhore of which,’ follow the 
courfe of the Farhin and the chain of Caxz- 
cafian hills as far as thofe of Jmaus; whence 
continue the line beyond the Chinefe wall to the 
White Mountain and the country of Yetfo; 
{kirting the borders of Perfia, India, China, Corea, 
but including part of Rufia, with all the dif- 
triéts which lie between the Glacial fea and 
that of Fapan, M. De Guienes, whofe great 
work on the Huns abounds more in folid Jearn- 
ing than in rhetorical ornaments, prefents us, 
however, with a magnificent image of this 
wide region; defcribing it as a ftupendous edi- 
fice, the beams and pillars of which are many 
ranges 
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ranges of lofty hills, and the dome, ene pro 
digious mountain, to which the Chinefe give 
the epithet of ce/efia/, with a confidérabie- 
number of broad rivers flowing down its fides, 
If the manfion be fo amazingly fublime, the 
land around it is proportionably extended, but 
more wonderfully diverfified ; for fome parts of 
it are incrufted with ice, others parched with 
inflamed air, and covered with a kind of lava; 
here we meet wit) immenfe tracts of {andy de- 
ferts and foreft almoft impenetrable; there, 
with gardens, groves, and meadows, perfumed 
with mufks, watered by numberlefs rivulets, 
and abounding in fruits and flowers ; and from 
calf-to weft lie many confiderable provinces, 
which appear as valleys in comparifon of the 
hills towering above them, but in truth are the 
flat fummits of the higheft mountains in the 
world, or at leaft the higheft in A/a. Near one 
fourth in latitude of hic extraordinary region is 
in the fame charming climate with Crieiy. Italy, 
and Provence ; and another fourth in that of Exg- 
land, Germany, andthe northern parts of France ; 
but the Hyperborean countries can have few 
beauties to recommend them, at leaft in the pre- 
fent {late of the earth’s temperature : to the fouth, 
on the frontiers of Jriz are the béautiful vales 
of Soghd, with the celebrated cities of Samarkand 
and Rokhdrd 3 on thote of Tibefare the territories 

; of 
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of Cafoghar, Khoten, Chegil, and Khita, all famed 
for perfumes, and for the beauty of their inha- 
bitants ; andon thofe of Chima lies the country 
of Chin; anciently a powerful kingdom ; which 
name, like that of K/cté, has in modern times 
been given to the whole Chinefe empire, where 
fuch an appellatior! would be thought an infult. 
We mutt not omit the fine territory of Tancit, 
which: was known to the Greeés by the name of 
Suica, and confidered by them as the fartheft 

eaftern extremity of the habitable globe. 
Scyrura feems to be the general name 
which the ancient Europeans gave to as much 
as they knew of the country thus bounded and 
defcribed ; but,- whether that word be derivéd, 
as Piiny feems to intimate, from Sacai, a 
people known by a fimilar name to the Greeks 
and Perfians ; or, as BRYAN? imagines, from 
Cuthia ; or, as Colonel VALLANCEY believes, 
from words denoting xavigation; or, as it might 
have been fuppofed, from a Greeé root imply- 
ing wrath and ferocity ; this at leaft is certain, 
that as India, China, Perfia, Japan, are not 
appellations of thofe countries in the languages 
of the nations who inhabit them, fo neither 
Scythia nor Tartary are names by which the 
inhabitants of the country now under our con- 
fideration have ever diftinguifhed themfelves. 
Titiriftin is, indeed, a word ufed by the Per- 
L fans 
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fans for the fouth-weftern part of Scythia, 
where the mufk-deer is faid-to be common 3 and 
the name Tatdér is by fome confidered as that 
of a particular ¢ribe; by others, as that of 
a {mall river only ; while Turan, as oppofed to 
Iran, feems to mean the ancient dominion of 
4frifidh to the north and eaft of the Oxus. 
There is nothing more idle than a debate con- 
cerning the names, which after all are of little 
confequence, when our ideas are diftin& with- 
outthem, Having given, therefore, a correct 
notion of the country which I propofe to ex- 
amine, I fhall not {cruple to call it by the ge~ 
neral name of Terfary, though I am confcious 
ofGng aterm equally improper in the pro- 
nanciation and the application of it. 

Tarrary then, which contained, accord~ 
ingto PLrny, ap innumerable multitude of 
nations, by whom the reft of Afia and all Ew- 
rope has in different ages been overerun, is 
denominated, as various images have prefented 
themfelves to various fancies, the great hive of 
the northern fwarms, the nurfery of irrefiftible 
Tegions, and, by a ftronger metaphor, the 
foundery of the human race; but M. Baitty, 
a wonderfully ingenious man, and a very lively 
writer, feems firft to have confidered it as the 
cradle of our fpecies, and to have fupported am 
opinion, that the whole ancient world was en- 

lightened 
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lightened by fciences brought from the moft 
northern parts of Scythia, particularly from 
the banks of the Fenifea, or from the Hyper= 
dorean regions: all the fables of old Greece, 
Italy, Perfia, India, he derives from the north; 
and it muft be owned, that he maintains his 
paradox with acutenefs and learning. Great 
learning and great acutenefs, together with the 
charms of a moft engaging ftyle, were indeed 
neceflary to render even tolerable a fyftem 
which places an earthly paradife, the gardens 
of Hefperus, the iflands of the Macares, the 
groves of Elyfium if not of Eden, the heaven 
of Inp1a, the Perifidn, or fairy-land, of the 
Perfian poets} with its city of diamonds and 
its country of Shadedm, fo named from Plea- 
jure and Love, not in any climate which the 
common fenfe of mankind eonfiders as the feat 
of delights, but beyond the mouth of the Ody 
in.the Frozen Sea, in a region equalled only by 
that, where the wild imagination of Danrs 
led him to fix the worft of criminals ina ftate 
of punifhment after death, and of which he 
could not, he fays, even think without thiver- 
ing. A very curious paffage in a tract of Piu- 
TARCH on the figure in the moon’s orb, na- 
turally induced M. Barty to place Ogygia in 
the north, and he concludes that ifland, as 


others have concluded rather fallacioufly, to be 
tT. ee 
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“the Atlantis of PLATo, but is at a lofs to de 
termine, whether it was Iceland or Greenland, 
Spitzberg or New Zembla. Among. fo many 
charms, it was difficult, indeed, to give a pre- 
ference; but our philofopher, though as much 
perplexed by an option of beauties as the fhep- 
herd of Ida, feems, on the whole, to think 
Zembla the, moft worthy of the golden fruit ; 
becaufe it is indifputably an ifland, and lies 
oppolite to a gulph near the Continent, from 
which a great number of rivers defcend into 


the ocean, ‘ 
HE appears equally diftrefed among five na- 


tions, real and imaginary, to fix’ upon that 
whiittt the Greehs named </t/lantes; and his con- 
clution in both cafes mutt remind us of the 
Showman at Jitoz, who, having pointed out 
in his box all the crowned heads of the world, 
and being atked “by the fchool-boys, who 
looked through the glafs, which was the Em- 
peror, which the Pope, which the Sultan, and 
which the Great Mogul, anfwered eagerly, 
‘© Which you pleafe, young g gentlemen, which 
** you pleafe.”? His letters, however: to VoL- 
TALRE, in which he unfolds his new fyftem to 
his friend, whom he had not been able to con- 
vince, are by no means to be derided; and bis 
general propofition, that arts and fciences had 
their fource in Tartary, deferves a longer exa- 


mination than can be given to it in hig Dif- 
courfe : 
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courfe: I fhall, neverthelefs, with your per-- 
miffion, fhortly difcufs the queftion under the 
feveral heads that will prefent themfelves in 
order.” 

ALTHOUGH Wwe may naturally fuppofe, 
that the numberlefs communities of Tartars, 
fome of whom are eftablithed in great cities, 
and fome encamped on plains in eambulatory 
manfions, which they remove from pafture to 
pafture, mutt be as different in their features as 
in their dialects, yet among thofe who have not 
emigrated into another country, and mixed 
with anothey nation, we may difcern a family 
likenefs, efpecially in their eyes and counte- 
nance, and inehat configuration of lineaments 
which we generally call a Tartar face; but, 
without making anxious inquiries, whether all 
the inhabitants of. the vaft region before de- 
{cribed have fimilar features, we may conclude, 
from thofe whom we have feen, and from the 
original portraits of Tar’mu’r and bis defcend- 
ants, that the Tartars, in general, differ wholly 
in complexion and countenance from the HHix- ; 
dus and from the Arabs; an obfervation, which 
tends in fome degree to confirm the account 
given by modern Yartars therafelves, of their 
defcent from a common anceftor. Unhappily 
their lineage cannot be proved by authentick 
pedigrees or hiftorical monuments ; forall their 
writings extant, even thofe in the Mogul dia- 
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le&t, are long fabfequent to the time of 
MUHAMMED ; 3 hor is it pofible to diftinguith 
ew geuume trasiton frou thoie of the Arabs, 
w hate religious opinions they have in general 
adopted. At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Kbwajah, furnamed F ap‘Lu’LLan, a 
native of Kazvin. compiled his account of the 
Tartars and, Mongals from the papers of one 
Pu’La’p, whom the great-grandfon of Hon acu’ 
had fent-into T.itérifién for the fole pur- 
pofe’ of colle€ting hiftorical information ; and 
the commiffion itfelf fhews, how little the 
Tartarian Princes really knew of their own 
origin. From this work of Rasur’n, and from 
other thaterials, ABu’LoHA’z1’, King of Kbwd- 
rexm, competed in the Mogul language his 
Genealogical Hiftory, which having been pur- 
chafed froma merchant at Bokhara by fome 
Swedifh officers, prifoners of war in Stberia, 
has found its way into feveral European tongues : 
itcontains much valuable matter, but, like all 
Munammepan hiftories, exhibits tribes or na- 
tions as individual fovereigns; and if Baron 
De Torr had not ftrangely neglected to pro- 
cure a copy of the Yartarian hiftory, for the 
original of which he unneceflarily offered a 
Jarge fum, we fhould probably have found, that 
it begins with an accountof the Deluge, taken 
from the Korén, and proceeds to rank Turc, 

Cur'n, 
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Cufx, Tata’r, and MoncaL, among the 
fons of Ya‘FET. The genuine traditional hif- 
tory of the Yartars, in all the books that I 
have infpeted, feems to begin with OcHv’z, 
asthat of the Hindus does with Ra’MA: they 
place their miraculous Heroand Patriarch fous 
thoufand ‘years before Cuenotz Kua’n, who 
was born in the year 1164, and with whofe 
reign their hiftorical period commences. It is 
rather furprifing, that M. Bartiy, who 
makes frequent appeals to Etymological argu- 
ments, has not derived Ocyces from Ocnv’z, 
and ATLAS, from Altai, or the Golden Moun- 
tain of Tartary: the Greek tetminations might 
have been rejected from both words ; “art ‘a 
mere tranfpofition of letters is no difficulty 
with an Etymologift. 

My remarks in this addrefs, Gentlemen, 
will be confined to the period preceding 
Cuenciz; and although the Jearned labours 
of M. De Guienes, andthe Fathers VispE- 
tov, DemarLia, and Gavi, who have 
made an incomparable ufe of their Chinefe lite- 
rature, exhibit probable accounts of the Tar- 
tars from avery early age, yet the old hifto- 
rians of China were not only foreign, but ge- 
nérally hoftile, to them ; and for, both thofe 
reafons, either through ignorance or malignity, 
may be fufpected of mifreprefenting their tran- 
{ations : if they {peak truth, the ancient hiftory: 

La of 
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of the Tartars prefents us, like moft other hift 
tories, with a feries of aflaflinations, plots, 
treafons, maffacres, and all the natural fruits 
of felfith ambition. I fhould have no inclina- 
tion to give you a fketch of fuch horrors, even 
if the occafion called for it; and will barely ob- 
ferve, that the firft King of the Hybumnis, or 
Huns, began his reign, according to. VisbELOoU, 
about three’ thoufaiud five hundred and fixty 
Years ago, not long after the time fixed in my 
former Difcourfes for the firft regular eftablith- 
ment of the Hindus and Arabs in their feveral 
countries. 

I. Our firft inquiry, concerning the lan- 
guazer and letters of the Tartar, prefents us 
with a deplorable void, or with a profpeét as 
barren and dreary as that of their deferts.. The 
Tartars, in general, had no literature (in this 
point all authorities appear to concur) ; the Turcs 
had no letters; the Huns, according to Proco- 
Pius, had not even heard of them; the mag- 
nificent CHENGIZ, whofe empire included an 
area of near eighty fquare degrees, could find 
none of his own Moncats, as the beft authors 
jnform us, able to write his difpatches; and 
TarMv‘r, a favage of flrong natural parts, 
and paffionately fond of hearing hiftories read to, 
him, could himfelf neither write nor read. It 
is true, that Ianu ArABsHa’H mentions a fet of 


characters, called Dz/berjin, which were ufed in 
Khéta: 
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Khata: “ he had feen them,” he fays, ** and 
** found them to confift of forty-one letters, 
‘€¢ adiftina {ymbol being appropriated to each 
“* Jong and fhort vowel, and to each confonant 
*¢ hard or foft, or otherwife varied in pronun-. 
«© ciation:” but KAatd was in fouthern Tar- 
tary, on the confines of India; and, from his 
defcription of the charaéters therein ufe, we 
cannot but fufpect them to have been thofe of 
Tibet, which are manifeftly Indian, bearing a 
greater refemblance to thofe of Bengal than to. 
Divanagari. ‘The learned and eloquent Arab 
adds, “* that the Tardrs of Khétd write 
*© in the Dilberjim letters all their tales and hif- 
‘* tories; their journals, poems, and fniitel- 
*¢ lanies; their diplomas, records of ftate and 
“* juftice, the laws of Cuenciz, their publick 
«© regifters, and their compofitions of every 
‘* {pecies.” Jf this be true, the people of 
Khatéa muft have been a polifhed and even a 
lettered nation ; and it may be true, without 
affeGting the general pofition, that the Tartars 
were illiterate; but Invu ARABSHA’H Was a 
profefled rhetorician, and it is impoflible to read 
the original: paflage, without full convition 
that his object in writing it was to difplay his 
power of words in a flowing and modulated 
period. He fays further, that in Faghatéé, the 
people of Oighur, as he calls them, have a 

fyftem 
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fyftem of fourteen letters only, denominated 
from themfelves Oighuri; and thofe are the cha- 
racters which the Mongals are fuppofed, by 
fome authors, to have borrowed, Able haxi 
tells us only, that Cuzne1z employed the na- 
tives of Eighir as excellent penmen, but the 
Chinefe aflert that he was forced to employ 
them, hecavfe he had no writers at all among 
his natural-born fubje&ts; and we are affured 
by many, that Kcavarxua’n ordered letters 
to be invented for his nation by a Tibetian, 
whom he rewarded with the dignity of Chief 
Lama, The fmall number of Eighuri detters 
might_induce us to believe, that they were 
Zend or Pahlavi, which muft have been cur- 
rent in that country, when it was governed by 
the fons of FrRipu’n; and if the alphabet 
afcribed to the Ezghurians by M. Des Hauy 
TESKAYES be correct, we may ‘fafely decide, 
that in many of its letters it refembles both the 
Zend and the Syriack, with a remarkable dif- 
ference in the mode of connecting them; but, 
as we can {carce hope to fee a genuine fpecimen 
ef them, our doubt muft remain in regard ta 
their form and origin. The page exhibited by 
Hype as Khatiyan writing, is evidently’a 
fort of broken Cu’srcx ; and the fine manu- 
feript at Oxford, from which it was taken, is 
more probably a Mezdean work on fome re- 
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ligious fubjeét, thag, as he imagined, a code of 
Tartarian laws. * very learned man ap- 
pears to have made miftake in giving 
us for Mongal c Fa page of writing, 
which has the appeara of ‘fapanefe or mu- 

tilated Chine/e letters, : 
Ir the Tartars in general, as we have every 
reafon to believe, had no written. memorials, it 
cannot be thought wonderful, that their lan-’ 
guages, like thofe of America, fthould have 
been in perpetual flu€tuation, and that more than: 
fifty dialects, as Hype had been credibly in- 
formed, thould be fpoken between Mo/ecw'and 
China, by the many kindred tribes, or theix fe- 
veral branche’, which are enumerated by 
Axsv‘tcua’zi’. What thofe dialeéts are, and 
whether they really fprang from a common 
ftock, -we fhall probably *learn from Mr, 
Patvas, and other indefatigable men employed 
by the Ruffian Court ; and it is from the Rufians 
that we muft expe& the moft accurate in- 
formation concerning their 4fatick fubje&ts. I 
perfuade myfelf, that if their inquiries be ju- 
dicioufly made and faithfully reported, the rez 
fult of them will psove, that all the languages 
properly Tartarian arofe from one common 
fource ; excepting always the jargons of fach 
wanderers or mountaineers, as, having long 
been divided from the main body of the nation, 
mutt 
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muft in a courfe of ages haye framed’ feparate 
idioms for themfelves. The only. Tartarian’ 
language of which I haye any knowledge is, 
the Turkifo of Conjla which is, how- 
eyer, fo copious, whoever fhall-know it 
perfeétly, will eafily underftand, as we are 
affured by intelligent authors, the diale@s of 
Tatarifidn ;and we may colle& from Apu’L+ 
GuaZI’, that he would find little difficulty in. - 
the Ca/mac and the Mogul, I will not offend 
your ears by a dry catalogue of fimilar words in 
thofe different languages; but a careful invetti- 
‘gation has convinced me, that as the Jn- 
dian and Arabian tongues are feverally de- 
fcerfded from a common parent, fo thofe of 
Tartary might be traced to gne ancient ftem, 
effentially differing from the two others. It 
appears indeed, from a ftory told by Asu’LGua’= 
ai’, that the Virdts and the Mongals could not 
underftand each other; but no more can the 
Danes and the Exglifh, yet their diale&ts, be-; 
yond adoubt, are branches of the fame Gothick 
tree. The diale& of the Moguls, in which 
fome hiftories of Tar‘mu’r and his defcendants 
were originally compofed, is called in. India,- . 
where a learned native fet me right when-I 
ufed another word, Turc);' not that it is pre-: 
evfely the fame with the Turkifh of the Oth. 
wanlis, but the two idioms differ, perhaps, 

lefs — 
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lefs than Swedifb and German, or Spanifh and 
Portuguefe, and certainly lefs than Wel/o and 
Arif. In hope of afcertaining this point, I have 
long fearched in vain for the original works 
afcribed to T'al’mu’R anid Ba’szr; but all the 
Moguls with whom I have converfed in this 
country, refemble the crow in one of their 
popular fables, who, having long saffected to 
walk like a pheafant, was unable after all té 
acquire the gracefulnefs of that elegant bird, 
and in the mean time unlearned his own na- 
tural gait; they have not learned the diale& of ° 
Perfia, but have wholly forgotten that of their 
anceftors, A 

A very confiderable part of the old Tarta« 
rian languagé, which in 4fa would probably 
have been loft, is happily preferved in Europe ; 
and if the ground-work of the Weftern 
Turkif>, when feparated from the Perfian and 
Arabick, with which it is embellifhed, bea 
branch of the loft Oghiszian tongue, I can affert 
with confidence, that it has not the leaft re- 
femblance either to drabick or Sanferit, and 
mult have been invented by a race of men 
wholly diftin@ from the Arabs or Hindus. 
This fact alone overfets the fyftem of M. 
Bar.ty, who confidersthe Sanferit, of which he 
gives in feveral places a moft erroneous account, 


as a fine monument of his primeval Soythians, 
the 
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the preceptors of mankind, and planters of 4 
fublime philofophy even in India; for he 
holds it an inconteftible truth, that a language 
which is dead, fuppofes a nation which is de- 
ftroyed; and he feems to think. fuch reafoning 
perfeatly decifive of the queftion, without hav- 
ing recourfe to aftronomical arguments, or 
the {pirit of ancient inftitutions: for my part, 
I defire no better proof than that which the 
language of the Bra’uMAns affords, of an 
immemorial and total difference beween the 
Savages of the mountains, as the old Chine/é 
juttly called the Tartars, and the ftudious, 
placid, contemplative inhabitants of thefe 
Indian plains. 

II. Tue geographical reafoning of M. BAILiy 
may, perhaps, be thought equally fhallow, 
if not inconfiftent in fome degree with itfelf. 
** An adoration of the Sun and of the Fire” 
fayshe, ** muft neceflarily have arifen in a cold 
** region; therefore, it muft have been foreign 
"© to India, Perfia, Arabia; therefore it mutt 
** have been derived from Tartary.’ No 
man, I believe, who has travelled in winter 
through Bahar, or has even pafled a cold fea- 
fon at Calcutta, within the tropick, can doubt 
that the folar warmth is often defirable by all, 
and might have been confidered as adorable by 
the ignorant, in thefe climates; or that the re- 

turn 
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turn of {pring deferves all the falutations which | 
if receives from the Perfian and Indian poets ; 
not to rely on certain hiftorical evidence, that 
Anrakan, a celebrated warriour and bard, 
actually perifhed with cold on a mountain of 
Arabia. To meet, however, an objection, 
which might naturally be made to the volun- 
tary fettlement, and amazing papulation, of 
his primitive race in the icy regions of the 
north, he takes refuge in the hypéthefis of 
M. Burron, who imagines that our whole 
globe was at firft of a white heat, and has been 
gradually cooling from the poles to the equa 
tor; fo that the Hvperborean countries had once 
a delightful temperature, and Siberia itfelf was 
even hotter than the climate of our temperate 
zones, that is, was in too hot a climate, by his 
firft propofition, for the primary worthip of the 
fun. That the temperature of countries has 
not fuftained a change in the lapfe of ages, I 
will by no means infift; but we can hardly 
reafou conclufively from a variation of tempe- 
rature to the cultivation and diffufion of {cience. 
If as many female elephants and tygrefles as 
Wwe now find in Bergal had formerly littered 
in the Siberian forefts, and if their ‘young, as 
the earth cooled, had fought a genial warmth 
in the climates of the fouth, it would not fol- 
low that other favages, who migrated in the 

z fame 
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fame direction, and on the fame account; 
brought religion and philofophy, language and. 
writing, art and fcience, into the fouthern 
latitudes. . 

We are told by Asu’LGua’z’, that the pri- 
mitive religion of human creatures, or the pure 
adoration of One Creator, prevailed in Tartary 
during the firft generations from Ya’reT, but’ 
was extinét before the birth of Ocnu’z, who 
reftored it in his dominions ; that, fome ages 
after him, the Monga/s and the Turcs relapfed 
into grofs idolatry ; but that Cuenciz was a 
Theilt, and, ina converfation with the Mu- 
hammedan Doktors, admitted their arguments 
for the Deing and attributes of the Deity to be 
unanfwerable, while he contefled the evidence 
of their Prophet’s legation. From old Grecian 
authorities we learn, that the Muffagete wor- 
thipped the Sun; and the narrative of an em- 
bafly from Justin to the Kuaxa’n, or Em- 
peror, who then refided in a fine vale-near the 
fource of the Jrti/o, mentions the Tartarian 
ceremony of purifying the Roman Ambaffadors, 
by conducting them between two fires. The 
Tartars of that age are reprefented as adorers of 
the four elements, and believers in an invifible 
fpirit, to whom they facrificed bulls and rams. 
Modern travellers relate, that, in the feftivals 


of fome Tartarian tribes, they pour a few drops 
of 
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of a confecrated liquor on the ftatues of their 
Gods; after whieh an attendant fprinkles a 
little of what remains three times towards the 
fouth im honour of fire, towards the weft and 
eaft in honour of water and air, and as often 
towards the north in honour of the earth, 
which contained the reliques of their deceafed 
anceftors: now all this may. be very true, 
without proving a national affinity between the 
Tartars and Hmdus; for the Arabs adored the 
planets and the powers of nature; the Arabs 
had carved images, and made libations on a 
black ftones the Arabs turned in prayer to dif. 
ferent quarters of the heavens ; yet we know 
with certainty, that the Arabs are a cdtin& 
race from the Tartars and we might as well 
infer, that they were the fame people, becaufe 
they had each his Nomades, or wanderers for 
pafture ; and becaufe the Turcmans, defcribed 
by Isxu Arassua’n, and by him called Tétérs, 
are like moft Arabian tribes, paftoral and war- 
like, hofpitable and Senerous, wintering and 
fummering on different plains, and rich in 
herds and flocks, horfes and camels; but this 
agreement in manners proceeds from the fimi« 
lar nature of their feveral deferts, and their fimi- 
lar. choice of a free rambling life, without 
evincing a community of origin, which they 
could fearce have had without preferving fome 
Fernnant at leaft of a common language, 


M Many 
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Many Lamas, we are affured, or Priefts 
of Buppua, have been found fettled in Sideria 3 
but it can hardly be doubted, that the Lamas 
had travelled thither from Tidet, whence it is 
more than probable, that the religion of the 
Buddba’s was imported into Southern Chine/e 
Tartary ; fince we know, that rolls of Tibetian 
writing have been brought even from the bor- 
ders of the Ca/pian. The complexion of 
Buppna himfelf, which, according to the Hin- 
dus, was between white and ruddy, would per- 
haps have convinced M. Baitiy, had he 
known the Indian tradition, that the laft great 
legiflator and God of the Eaft wasa Tartar ; 
but the Chinefe confider him_as a native of 
India; the Brahmins infift, that he was born in 
a foreft near Gayd ; and many reafons may lead 
us to fufpeét, that his religion was carried from 
the weft and the fouth to thofe eaftefn and 
northern countries, in which it prevails, On 
the whole, we meet with few or no traces in 
Scythia of Indian rites and fuperftitions, or of 
that poetical mythology with which the San- 
Jerit poems are decorated; and we may allow 
the Tartars to have adored the Sun with more 
reafon than any fouthern people, without ad- 
mitting them to have been the fole originai in- 
ventors of that univerfal folly: we may even 
doubt the originality of their veneration for the 
four elements, which forms a principal part of the 

ritual. 
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ritual introduced by Zera’rusHt, a native of 
Rai in Perfia, born in the reign of GusHT ASF, 
whofe fon Pasuvu’ren is believed by the Pérf’s 
to have refided long in Tartary, at a place called 
Cangidir, where a magnificent palace is faid to 
have been built by the father of Cyrus, and 
where the Perfian prince, who was a zealot in 
the new faith, would naturally have diflemi- 
nated its tenets among the neighbouring Tar- 
tars. 

Or any philofophy, except natural ethicks, 
which the rudeft fociety requires and experience 
teaches, wg find no more veftiges in Afiatick 
Tartary and Scythia, than in ancient Arabia ; 
nor would the name of a philofopher and a 
Scythian have been ever connected, if Anacharfis 
had not vifited thems and Lydia for that in- 
ftruétion which his birth-place could not have 
afforded him, But Anacuarsis was the fon 
of a Grecian woman, who had taught him her 
language, and he foon learned to defpife his 
own. He was unqueftionably a man of a found 
underftanding and fine parts; and among the 
lively fayings which gained him the reputa- 
tion of a wit even in Greece, it is related by 
Diogenes Laertius, that when an Athenian 
reproached him with being a Scythian, he an- 
fwered, ‘ My. country is indeed a difgrace to 
* me, but thou art a difgrace to thy country, 


What his country was in regard to manners and 
ee es 
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civil duties, we may learn from his fate in it 3 
for when, on his return from Athens, he at- 
tempted to reform it by intruding the wife 
laws of his friend Soron, he was killed in a 
hunting party with an arrow fhot by his own 
brother, a Scythian chieftain. Such was the 
philofophy of M. Baiiry’s ATLantess, the 
firft and moft enlightened of nations! We are 
aflured, however, by the learned author of the 
Dabifién, that the Tartars under Cueneiz and 
his defcendants were lovers of truth; and 
would not even preferve their lives by a viola- 

_ tion of it. Dx Guienes afcribes the fame ve- 
racity, the parent of all virtues, to the Huns ; 
and Srrano, who might only mean to lath 
the Grecks by praiting Barbarians as Horace 
extolled the wandering Scythians, merely to 
fatirize his luxurious countrymen, informs us, 
that the nations of Scythia deterved the praife 
due to wifdom, heroick friendthip, and juftice ; 
and this praife we may readily allow them on 
his authority, without fuppofing them to have 
been the preceptors of mankind. 

As to the laws of ZAMoLXxIs, concerning 
whom we know as little as of the Scythian 
Devcaion, or of Asaris the Hyperborcan, 
and to whofe ftory even HERopotvus gave no 
credit, I lament, for many reafons, that if 
ever they exifted they have not been preferved : 
it is certain that a fyftem of laws, called Yéfic, 

: ; has 
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has been celebrated in Tartary fince the time of 
CuEncIz, who is faid to have republifhed 
them in his empire, as his inftitutions were 
afterwatds adopted and enforced by Taimu’r 3 
but they feem to have been a common or tra- 
ditionary law, and were probably not reduced 
into writing till Cwenerz had conquered a 
nation who were able to write. —« 

IH. Hap the religious opinions and allegorical 
fables of the Hindus been actually borrowed 
from Scythia, travellers muft have difcovered 
in that country fome antient monuments of 
them, fuch, as pieces of grotefque fculpturep 
images of the Gods and Avatdrs, and infcrip- 
tions on pillarsor in caverns, analogous to thofe 
which remain in every part of the weftern pe- 
ninfula, or to thofe which many of us have 
feen in Bahér and at Bandrgs; but (except a 
few detached idols) the only great monuments 
of Tartarian antiquity are a line of ramparts 
on the weft and eaft of the Cafpian, afcribed 
indeed by ignorant Mufelmans to Yaju’y and. 
Mijij, or Gog and Magog, that is to the Sey- 
thians, but manifeltly raifed by a very dif- 
ferent nation, in order to ftop their predatory 
inroads through the pafles of Caucafus. The 
Chinese wall was built or finifed on a fimilar 
conftruction, and for a fimilar purpofe, by an 
Emperor who died only two hundred and ten 
years before the beginning of our era; and the 
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other mounds were very probably conftrudted 
by the old Pe fans, though, like many works of 
unknown origin, they are given to SECANDER 5 
not the Mucedonian, but a more ancient herd, 
fuppofed by fome to have been Femifhid. kt is 
related, that pyramids and tombs have been 
found in Tatérificn, or Weftern Scythia, and 
fome reroncuts of edifices in the lake Sarfan 5 
- that veftiges of a deferted city have been re- 
cently difcovered by the Rufians near the 
Cafpian fea, and the Mountain of Eagles ; and 
that golden ‘ornaments and utenfils, figures of 
elks end other quadrupeds in metal, weapons of 
various kinds, and even implements for mining, 
bet made of copper inftead of iron, have been 
dug up in the country of the Yfludés; whence 
M. Barvry infers, with great reafon, the 
high antiguity of that people: but the high an- 
tiquity of the Tartars, and their eftablifhment 
in that country near four thoufand years ago, 
no man difputes; we are enquiring into their 
ancient religion and philofophy, which neither 
ornaments of gold, nor tools of copper, will 
prove to have had an affinity with the religious 
rites and the f{ciences of India. The golden 
utenfils might poffibly have been fibricaied by 
the Gara themfelves; but it is poffible’ too 
that they were carried from Rome or from 
China, whence occafional embaffies were fent 

to 
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to the Kings of Ezghir. ‘Towards the end of 
the tenth century, the Chine/e Emperor dif- 
patched an ambaffador to a prince named 
Ersia’n, which, in the Turkifh of Conflanti- 
nople, fignifies a lion, who refided near the 
Golden Mountain, in the fame ftation, perhaps, 
where the Romans had been received in the 
middle of the fixth century. The CA:nefe on his 
return home reported the Eighuris to be a 
grave people, with fair complexions, diligent 
workmen, and ingenious artificers, not only 
in gold, filver, and iron, but in jafper and fine 
ftones ; and the Romans had before defcribed 
their magnificent reception in a rich palace 
adorned with Chinefe manufactures: bit thefe 
times were comparatively modern ; and even 
if we fhould admit that the Ezghiris, who are 
faid to have been governed for a period of two 
thoufand years by an I’decut, or fovereign of 
their own race, were, in fome very early age, 
a literary and polithed nation, it would prove 
nothing in favour of the Huns, Tures, Mongals, 
and other favages to the north of Pekin, who 
feem in all ages, before Munammep, to have 
been equally ferocious and illiterate, 

WirHour adtual infpeion of the manu- | 
{eripts that have been found near the Ca/pian, 
it would be impoffible to give-a correct opinion 
concerning them; but one of them, defcribed 
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as written on blue filky paper in letters of gold 
and filver, not unlike Hebrew, was probably a 
Tibetian compofition of the fame kind with that 
which lay near the fource of the Azifh, and of 
which Cosstano, ‘I believe, made the firft 
accurate verfion. Another, if we may: judge 
from the defcription of it, was probably modem. 
Turkifh ; and none of them could have been of 

great antiquity. 
1V. From ancient monuments, therefore, we 
have no proof that the Lartars were themfelves 
well inftruéted, much lefs that they inftruéted 
the world; nor have we any ftronger reafon ta 
_ conclude from their general manners and cha- 
racter, that they had made an early proficiency 
in arts and {ciences: even of poetry, the moft 
univerfal and moft natural of the fine arts, we 
find no genuine 4pecimens afcribed.to them, 
except {ome hotrible war-fongs, expreffed i in 
Perfian by Aut or Yxzp, and poffibly in- 
yented by him. After the conqueft of Perfia 
by the Mongals, their princes, indeed, encou- 
raged learning, and even made aftronomical ob- 
fervations at Saiuarbands and, as the Tur&s, be- 
came polifhed by mixing with the Perfians. and 
Arabs, though their very nature, as one. of 
their own Sree confefles, had before been 
like an incurable diftemper, and their minds 
clouded with ignorance. Thus alfo the Man- 
chew 
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chew monarchs of Chiaa have been patrons of 
the learned and ingenious ; and the Emperor 
TIENLONG is, if he be riow liying, a fine 
Chinefe poet. In all thefe inftances the Tartars 
have refembled the Romans; who, before they 
had fubdued Greece, were little better than 
tigers in war, and Faugs or Sylvans in fcience 
and art. . : 
Berane I left Europe, I had infifted,, in cons 
verfation, that the Tuzuc, tranflated by Major 
Davy, was never written by Tarmu’r himfelf, 
at leaft not as Casar wrote his Commentaries, 
for one very plain reafon, That no Tartarian 
king of his age could write at all; and in fup- 
port of my opinion I had cited Inu Arapsua‘e, 
who, thqugh juftly hoftile to the favage . by 
whom his native city Dama/cus had been ruined, 
yet praifes his talents and the real greatnefs of 
his mind, but adds, ** He was wholly illiterate; 
f* he neither read nor wrote any thing ; and he 
** knew nothing of Arabick, though of Perfian, 
“« Turkifo, and the Mogul diale&t he knew as 
“© much as was fufficient for his purpofe, and’ 
no more: he ufed with pleafure to hear hif- 
tories read to him, and fo frequently heard 
the fame book, that he was able by memory 
‘* to correct an inaccurate reader.” This paf- 
fage had no effect on the tranflator, whom great 
and learned men in India had affured, it feems, 
that the work was authentic; by which he 
: means 
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means compofed by the conqueror himéelf; but 
the great in this country might have been un- 
learned, or the learned might not have been great 
enough to anfwer any leading queftion ina man- 
ner that oppofed the declared inclination of a 
Britifo inquirer; and in either cafe, fince no 
witnefles are named, fo general a reference to 
them will hardly be thought conclufive evi- 
dence. On*my part I will name a Mu/é/man, 
whom we all know, and who has enough both of 
greatnefs and of learning to decide the queftion 
both impartially and fatisfactorily : the Naw- 
wab MozuFFer June informed me of his own 
accord, that no man of fenfe in Hinduft.'n be- 
lieved the work to have been compofed by 
Tarmu’r, but that his favourite, furnamed 
Hinpu Sua’y, was known to have written 
that book and others afcribed to his patron, 
after many confidential difcourfes with the Enir, 
and perhaps nearly in the Prince’s words as 
well as in his perfon; a ftory which Ari oF 
Yezp, who attended the court of Tarmu’r, 
and has given us a flowery panegyrick inftead 
“of a hiftory, renders highly probable, by con- 
firming the latter part of the Arabian account, 
and by total filence as to the literary productions 
of his mafter. It is true, that a very ingenious, 
but indigent, native, whom Davy fupported, 
has given mea written memorial on the fub- 
jeat, in which he mentions Taimu’a as the 

author 
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author of two works in TurxisH ; but the 
credit of his information is overfet by a ftrange 
apocryphal ftory of a king of Yemes wha in- 
vaded? he fays, the Emir’s dominions, and in 
whofe library the manufcript was afterwards 
found, and tranflated by order of Ad/bir, firft 
minifter of Tarmu’r’s grandfon; and Major 
Davy himfelf, before he departed from Bengal, 
told me, that he was greatly perplexed by 
finding in a very accurate and old copy of the 
Tuzuc, which he defigned to republith with 
confiderable additions, # particular account 
written, unqueftionably, by Taimu’r of his 
own death. No evidence, therefore, has been 
adduced to fhake my opinion, that the Moguls 
and Tartars, before their conqueft of India and 
Perfia, were wholly unlettered; although it 
may be poffible that, even without art or {ci- 
ence, they had, like the Huns, both warriors 
and law-givers in their own country fome cen- 
turies before the birth of Curist. 

Tr learning was ever anciently cultivated in 
the regions to the north of India, the feats of 
it, Ihave reafon to fufpect, muft have been 
Eighir, Cafoghar, Khaté, Chin, Tancit, and 
other countries of Chinefe Tartary, which Jie 
between the thirty-fifth and forty-fifth degrees 
of northern latitude; but I fhall, in another 
Difcourfe, produce my reafons for fuppofing 

that 
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that thofe very countries were peopled by a race 
allied to the Hindus, or enlightened at leaft by 
their vicinity to India and China; yet in Tancut, 
which by fome is annexed to Tibet, and even 
among its old inhabitants, the Seres, we have 
no certain accounts of uncommen talents or 
great improvements: they were famed, indeed, 
for the faithful difcharge of moral duties, for 
a pacifick difpofition, and for that longevity 
which is often the reward of patient virtues and 
a calm temper ; but they are {aid to have been 
wholly indifferent, in former ages, to the ele- 
gant arts, and even to commercg; though 
Fapiu'Ltau had been informed, that, near 
the cloie of the thirteenth century, many 
branches of natural philofophy were culti- 
vated in Cam-chew, then the metropolis of 
Serica. : 

We may readily believe thofe who affure 
us that fome tribes of wandering Tartars had 
real {kill in applying herbs and minerals to the 
purpofes of medicine, and pretended to fkill in 
magic ; but the gencral character of their na- 
tion feems to have been this : they were pro- 
fefled hunters or fithers, dwelling on that ac- 
count in forefts or near great rivers, under huts 
or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their 
cattle from ftation to ftation; they were dex- 
trous archers, excellent horfemen, bold comba- 

tants, 
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tants, appearing often to flee in diforder for the 
fake of renewing their attack with advantage ; 
drinking the milk of mares and eating the fleth 
of colts; and thus in many refpects refembling 
the old Araés, but in nothing more than in 
their love of intoxicating liquors, and in no- 
thing lefs than in a tafte for poetry and the im- 

provement of their language. ‘s 
Tuus has it been proved, and, in my hum- 
ble opinion, beyond controverfy, that the far 
greater part of A/a has been peopled, and im- 
memorially poffefled, by three confiderable na- 
tions, whom, for want of better names, we 
may call Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars; each 
of them divided and fubdivided into 4n infi- 
nite number of branches, and all of them fo 
different in form and features, language, man- 
ners, and religion, that if they fprang origi- 
nally from a ‘common root, he muft have 
been feparated for ages: whether more than 
three primitive ftocks can be found, or, in 
other words, whether the Chinefe, Fapanefe, 
and Perfians, are entirely diftin® from them, 
or formed by their intermixture, I fhall here- 
after, if your indulgence to me continue, di- 
ligently inquire. To what conclufions’ thofe 
inquiries will lead, I cannot yet clearly dif- 
cern ; but if they lead to truth, we fhall not 
regret our journey through this dark region 
of ancient hiftory, in which, while we pro- 
ceed 
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ceed ftep by ftep, and follow every glimmer- 
ing of certain light that prefents itfelf, we 
mutt beware of thofe falfe rays and luminous 
vapours which miflead Afatick travellers by an 
appearance of water, but are found, on a near 


approach, to be deferts of fand. 
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DISSERTATION VI. 


ON THE 
PERSIANS, 


BEING THE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB, 19, 1789, 





E 
GENTLEMEN, . 


TURN with delight from the vaft moun- 
tains and barren deferts of Turdn, over 
which we travelled laft year with no perfect 
knowledge of our courfe, ahd requeft you now 
to accompany me ona literary journey through 
one of the moft celebrated and moft beautiful 
countries in the world 3 a country, the ‘hiftory 
and languages of which, both ancient and mo- 
der, I have long attentively ftudied, and on 
which I may without arrogance promife you 
more pofitive information, than I could poffibly 
procure on a nation fo difunited and fo unlettered 
as the Tartars: I mean that which Europeans 
improperly call Perfia, the name of a fingle 
province being applied to the whole Empire of 
tran, 
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Iran, as it is correctly denominated by the pre4 
fent natives of it, and by all the learned Mu/e/+ 
mans who refide in thefe Briti/b territories. 
To give you an idea of its largeft boundaries, 
agreeably to my former mode of defcribing 
India, Arabia, and Tartary, bétween which it 
lies, let us begin with the fource of the great 
Affyrian fiream Euphrates, (as the Greeks, ac+ 
cording to their cuftom, were pleafed to mif- 
call the Fordt) and thence defcend to its mouth 
in the Green Sea, or Perfian Gulf, including 
in our line fome confiderable diftricts and towns 
on both fides of the river; then coafting 
Perfia properly fo named, and -other hres 
nian provinces, we ‘come to the Delta of 
the Sindbu or Indus; whence afcending to 
the mountains of Cafighar, we difcover its 
fountains and thofe of the Yaihin, down which 
we are conduéted- to the Ca/pian, which for- 
merly perhaps it entered, though it lofe itfelf 
now in the fands and lakes of KAwarezm: we 
hext are led from the fea of Khozar, by the 
banks of the Cur, or Cyrus, and along the 
Caucafean ridges, to the thore of the Euxine, 
and’ thence by the feveral Grecian feas, to the 
point, whence we took our departure, at no 
confiderable diftance from the Medrrerranean. 
Wecannot but include the Lower 4fa within this 
outline, becaufe it was unqueftionably a part 
of the Perfian, if not of the old Afyrian 

Empire ; 
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Empire; for we know that it was under the 
dominion of Ca1kHousrau ; and Droporus, 
we, find, afferts, that the kingdom of Troas 
was dependent on Affiria, fince Pram im- 
plored and obtained fuccours from his Emperor 
Teurames, whofe name approaches nearer to 
Tanmo’xas, than to that of any other dfjirian 
Monarch. Thus may we look on, Jd as the 
nobleft ifland (for fo the Greeks and the Arabs 
would have called it), or at leaft as the nobleft 
peninfula, on this habitable globe} and if M. 
Bartiy had fixed on it as the Atlantis of 
Piato, he might have fupported his opinion 
with far ftrénger arguments than any that he 
has adduced in favour of New Zeimbla. + If the 
account, indeed, of the Atlantes be not purely: 
an Egyptian or an Utopian’ fable, 1 fhould 
be more inclined to place them in Jrda, than 
in any fegion with which I am acquainted, 

Ii may feem ftrange, that the ancient hiftory 
of fo diftinguifhed an Empire fhould be yet fo 
imperfeély known ; but very fatisfactory reafons 
may be affigned for our ignorance of it: the 
principal of thern are, the fuperficial knowledge 
of the Grecks and Yews, and the lofs of Perfian 
archives or hiftorical compofitions. That the 
Grecian writers, before KEwopuon, had no 
acquaintance with Perfia, and that all their 
accounts of it are wholly fabulous, is a paradox 
too extravagant to be ferioufly maintained ; but 

their 
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their conneétion with it in war or peace had, 
indeed, been generally confined to bordering 
kingdoms, under feudatory princes; and the 
firft Perfian Emperor whofe life and charaéter 
they feem to have known with tolerable ac- 
curacy, was the great Cyrus, whom I call, 
without fear of contradition, CAIKHOSRAU $ 
for I fhall then only doubt thattheKHosrau of 
Frrpavusi’ was the Cyrus of the firft Greek 
hiftorian, and the Hero of the oldeft political 
and moral romance, when I doubt that Louis 
QuarTorze and Lewis the Fourteenth were 
one and the fame French King: it is utterly 
incredible, that two different Princes of Perfia 
fhould each have been born in a foreign and 
hoftile territory ; fhould each have been doomed 
to death in his infancy by his maternal grand- 
father, in confequence of portentous dreams, 
reat or invented; fhould each have been 
faved by the remorfe of his deftined murderer ; 
and fhould each, after a fimilar education 
among herdfmen, as the fon of a herdfman, 
have found means to revifit his paternal king- 
dom, and have delivered it, after a long and 
triumphant war, fiom the tyrant who had 
invaded it; fhould have reftored it to the fum- 
mit of power and magnificence. Whether fo 
romantic a ftory, which is the fubject of an 
‘Epic Poem as majeftick and entire as the Iliad, 

be 
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be hiftorically true, we may feel perhaps an 
inclination to doubt; but it cannot with reafon 
be denied, that the outline of it related to a 
fingle Hero, whom the Afiaticks, converfing 
with the Father of European hiftory, deferibed 
according to their popular traditions by his true 
name, which the Greek alphabet could not ex- 
prefs: nor will a difference of names affe@ the 
queftion $ fince the Greeés had little regard for 
truth, which they facrificed willingly to the 
graces of their language, and the nicety of 
their ears; and, if they could render foreign 
words melodious, they were never folivitous 
to make them exact. Hence they probably 
formed CaMByses from Ca’MBAKHSH, or 
Granting Defires, atitlerather than a name; and 
Xerxes from Sur’ru’y1, a Prince and War- 
nor in the Shihndmab, or*from Sui/rsua‘y, 
which might alfo have been a title; for the 
Afiatick Princes have conftantly aflumed new 
tides or epithets at different periods of their’ 
lives, or on different occafions; a cuftom, 
which we have {een prevalent in our own times 
both in Iran and Hinduftan, and which has 
been a fource of great confufion even in the 
fcriptural accounts of Babylonian occurrences. 
BothGreeds and Fezws have, in fact, accommodated 
Perfian names to their own articulation; and 


both feem to have difregarded the native litera- 
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ture of Iran, without which they could at moft 
attain a general and imperfect knowledge of the 
country. As to the Per/ians themfelves, who 
were contemporary with the Fews and Greeks, 
they muft have been acquainted with the hif- 
tory of their own times, and with the tradi- 
tional accounts of paft ages; but, for a reafon 
which will prefently appear, they chofe to con- 
lider Cayo’meERs as the founder of their em- 
pire; and, in the numerous diftraétions which 
tollowed the overthrow.of Da’ra’, efpecially 
in the great revolutiqn on the defeat of YEZDE- 
cirp, their civil hiftories were loft, as thofe 
of India have unhappily been, from the folici- 
tude of the priefts, the only depofitaries of their 
learning, to preferve their beoks of law and 
religion at the expence of all others: hence it 
has happened, that nothing remains of genuine 
Perfian hiftory before the dynafty of Sa’sa’n, 
except a few ruftick traditions and fables, which 
furnifhed materials for the Shébndmab, and 
which are {till fuppofed to exift in the Pablavi 
language. The annals of the Pifbdédi or Ajy- 
rian race mutt be confidered as dark and fabu- 
‘Jous; and thofe of the Cayéni family, or the 
Medes and Perfians, as heroick and poetical ; 
though the lunar eclipfes, faid to be mentioned 
_ by Protemy, fix the time of GusuTasp, the 
” Prince by whom ZeRra’TusHT was protected. 
Of the Partbian Kings defcended from Arsuac 
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or ArsAcEs, we know little more than the 
names; but the Sz/éms had fo long an inter- 
courfe with the Emperors of Rome and Byzan- 
tium, that the period of their dominion may 
be called an hiftorical age. 

In attempting to afcertain the beginning 
of the Afyrian Empire, we are deluded, 
as in a thoufand inftances, by names ar- 
bitrarily impofed. It had been fettled by 
chronologers, that the firft monarchy efta> 
blifhed in Perfia was the Affyrian ; and Niw- 
TON, finding fome of opinion, that it rofe in 
the firft century after the Flood, but unable by 
his own calculations to extend it farther back 
than feven hundred and ninety years before 
Curist, rejected part of the old fyftem and 
adopted the reft of it; concluding,-that the 
Affyrian Monarchs began td reign about two 
hundred years after Soromon, and that in all. 
preceding ages, the government of Iran had 
been divided into feveral petty States and Prin- 
cipalities, Of this opinion I confefs myfelf to 
have been; when, difregarding the wild chro- 
nology of the Mu/elmans and Gabrs, I had al- 
lowed the utmoft natural duration to the reigns 
of eleven Pi/fbdad: Kings, without being able to 
add more than a hundred vears to NEwron’s. 
computation. It feems, indeed, unaccountably 
ftrange, that, although Aprauam had found 
a regular monarchy in Egypt; although the 
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kingdom of Yemen had juft pretenfions to very 
high antiquity; although the CAzmefée in the 
twelfth century before our era had made ap- 
proaches at leaft to the prefent form of. their 
extenfive dominions; and although we can 
hardly fuppofe the firft Izdian Monarchs to 
have reigned lefs than three thoutand years ago + 
yet Perfa, the moft delightful, the moft com- 
pact, the moft defirable country of them all, 
fhould have remained for fo many ages un- 
fettled and difunited. A fortunate difcovery, 
fir which I was firft indebted to M1'r 
Munammep Husarn, one of the moft intel- 
ligent Mufé/mans in India, has at once diffipated 
the cloud, and caft a gleam of light on the pri- 
meval hiftory of Irdz, and of the human race, 
of which I had long defpaired, and which 
could hardly have dawned from any other 
quarter. , 
THE rare and interefting tra&t on twelve dif. 
ferent religions, entitled The Dadbifidan, and 
compofed by a Mohammedan traveller, a native 
of Cafbmir, named Mousan, but diftinguifhed 
by the aflumed furname of Fa’ni’, or Peri/h- 
able, begins with a wonderfuily curious chapter 
on the religion of Hu’suanc, which was long 
anterior to that of Zera’rusut, but had con- 
tinued to be fecretly profefled by many learned 
Perfians even to the author’s time; and feveral 
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of the moit eminent of them, diffenting in 
many points from the Gaérs, and perfecuted by 
the ruling powers of their country, had re- 
tired to India, where they compiled a number 
of books, now extremely fearce, which Mou- 
saw had perufed, and with the writers of 
which, or with many of them, he had” con- 
tracted an intimate friendfhip. Krom them he 
learned, that a powerful monarchy had been 
eftablifhed for ages in Jranx, before the acceffion 
of Cayu’MERs; that it was called theMahaba- 
dian dynafty, for a reafon which will foon be 
mentioned ; ; and that many Princes, of whom 
feven or eight only are named in The Dabifian, 
_and among “them Mansur, or Mau’ Bert, 
had raifed their Empire to the zenith of human 
glory. If wecan rely on this evidence, which 
to me appears unexceptionable, the Iranian 
Monarchy muft have been the oldeft in the 
world; but it will remain dubious, to which 
of the three ftocks, Hindu, Arabian, or Tar- 
tar, the firft Kings of Irén belonged ; or whe- 
ther they {prang from a fourth race diftiné 
from any of the others: and thefe are queftions 
which we fhall be able, I imagine, to anfwer 
precifely, when we have carefully inquired into 
the languages and letters, religion and philo- 
fophy, and incidentally into the arts and 
fctences, of the ancient Perfans. 

N4 I, In 
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I. Ix the new and important remarks which 
Iam going to offer on the ancient I:nguages 
and charaéters of Jrdx, J] am fenfible, that you 
muft give me credit for many affertions, which 
on this occafion it is impoffible to prove ; for T 
thould ill deferve your indulgent attention, if I 
were to abufe it by repeating a dry lift of de- 
tached words, and prefenting you with a voca- 
bulary inftead of a differtation ; but, fince I 
have no fyftem to maintain, and have not fuf- 
fered imagination to delude my judgement; 
fince I have habituated myfelf to form opinions 
of men and things from evidence, which is 
the only folid bafis of civil, as experiment is of 
natural, knowledge; and fince { have maturely 
confidered the queftions which I mean to dif 
cufs; you will not, 1 am perfuaded, fufpec 
my teftimony, or think that 1 go too far, when 
Taffure you, that I willaffert uothing pofitively, 
which i am not able fatisfactorily .to demon- 
ftrate. When Munammep was born, and 
Anv’so’RAVA'N, wh m he calls the Fu/t 
King, fat on the throne of Perfia, two lan- 
guages appear to have been generaily prevalent 
in the great Empire of rd ; that of the Court, 
thence named Deri, which was only a refined 
and elegant dialeét of the Pars, fo called from 
the province of which Shrdz is now the capi- 
tal; aud that of the Learned, in which moft 

books 
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books were compofed, and which had the name 
of Pablavi, either from the Heroes who {poke 
itin former times, or from Pab/u, a tract of 
land, which included, we are told, fome con+ 
fiderable cities of Irak. The ruder diale&ts of 
both were, and I believe ftill are, {poken by 
the rufticks in feveral provinces; and in many 
of them, as Herdt, Zébul, Siflany and others, 
diftin@ idioms were vernacular, as it happens 
in every kingdom of great extent. Befides 
the Pars and Pahlavi, a very ancient and ab- 
ftrufe tongue was known to the Priefts and 
Philofophers, called the /anguage of the Zend, 
becaufe a book on religious and moral duces, 
which they held facred, and which bore that 
name, had been written in it; while the Pa- 
send, or Comment on that work, ‘was com- 
pofed in Pahlavi, as a more popular idiom ; but 
a Jearned follower of Zera’rusHT, named 
Bauman, who lately died at Calcutta, where 
he had lived with me asa Perfian reader about 
three years, affured me, that the /etters of his 
Prophet’s book were properly called Zend, and 
the /anguage, Avefid, asthe words of the Veda’ s 
are Sanferit, and the charaéters, Migari; or 
as the old Saga’s and poems of I/eland were ex- 
prefied in Runick letters. Let us however, in 
compliance with cuftom, give the name of 
+ Zend to the facred language of Perfia, until we 
can 
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ean find, as we {hall very foon, a fitter appel- 
lation for it. The Zend and the old Pablavi 
are almoft extinct in rau; for among fix or 
Seven thoufand Gabrs who refide chiefly at 
Yexd, and in Cirman there are very few who 
ean read Pab/av?, and fcarce any who even 
boaft of knowing the Zend; while the Parsi, 
which remains almoft pure in the SAdhnamah, 
has now become, by the intermixture of num- 
berlefs rabick words, and many imperceptible 
changes, a new language, exquifitely polifhed 
by a‘eries of fine writers in profe and verfe,. 
and analogous to the different idioms gradually 
formed in Europe after the fubverfion of the 
Roman Empire: but with modern Perfans we 
have no concern in our prefent enquiry, which 
I confine tothe ages that preceded The Moham- 
medan conquett. . 

Havine twice read the works of Firpausi¢ 
with great attention, fince I applied myfelf 
to the ftudy of old Indian literature, I can 
aflure you, with confidence, that hundreds 
of Parsi nouns are pure Sanferit, wih no 
other change than fuch as may be obferved 
in the numerous Ché/pa’s, or vernacular dias 
le€ts, of India; that very many imperatives 
are“the roots of Sanferit verbs ; and that even 
the moods and tenfes of the Perfian verb fub- 
flantive, which is the model of all the reft, - 
are deducible from the Saxferit by an eafy and 
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clear analogy. We may hence conclude, -that 
the Pars? was derived, like the various Indian 
diale&s, from the language of the Brébmanss 
andI muft add, that in the pure Perfian 1 find 
no trace of any Arabian tongue, except what 
proceeded from the known intercourfe between 
‘the Perfians and Arabs, efpecially in the time 
of Banra’m, who was educated in ~4rabia, and 
whofe Arabick verfes are ftill extant, topether 
with his heroick line in Deri, which many 
fuppofe to be the firft attempt at Perfian verfi- 
fication in Ayabian metre. But, without hat- 
ing recourfe,to other arguments, fhe compofition’ 
J words, in which the genius of the. Perjiax 
delights, and whiok’ that of the Arabich ab- 
hors, isa decifive proof, that the Pars) {prang | 
from an Indian, and not from an Arabian flock. 
Confidering languages as meye inftruments of 
knowledge, and having ftrong reafon to doubt the 
exiftence of genuine books in The Zend or Pablav} 
(efpecially fince the well-informed author of Tbe 
Dabifian affirms the work of Zera’rusur to 
have been loft, and its place fupplied by a res 
cent compilation), I had no inducement, though 
Thad an opportunity, to learn what remains of 
thofe ancient languages ; but I often converfed 
on'them with my friend Bauman, and both of 
us were convinced, after full confideration, 
that the Zend bore a ftrong refemblance to San/- 
crit, and the Pablav) to Arabick. He had at 
: my 
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my requeft tranflated into Pad/avi the fine in« 
{cription, exhibited in the Cu//tdn, on the dtadem 
of Cyrus; and I had the patience to read thelift 
of words from the Pézend, in the Appendix ta 
the Farhangi Fehangir!. This examination gave 
me perfect conviction, that the Pahlavi was a 
diale&t of the Chaldarck; and of this curious 
fa@ I will exhibit a fhort proof. 

By the nature of the Chaldean tongue mot 
words ended in the firft long vowel like /hemia, 
Heaven; and that very word, unaltered ina fingle 
letter, we find in the Pazend, together with /aid, 
night, meyd, water, wird, fire, mafra, rain, anda 
multitude of others, all Arabick or Hebrew, 
with a Chaldean termination. So zamar, bya 
beautiful metaphor from pruning trees, means 
in Hebrew to compofe verfes ; and thence, by an 
eafy tranfition, to fig them: and in Pah/av', 
we fee the verb zamriniten, to fing, with its 
forms zamrunemi, 1 fing, and zamrunid, he 
fang; the verbal terminations of the Perfian 
being added to the Chaldaick root. Now all’ 
thofe words are integral parts of the language, 
not adventitious toit, like the /radick nouns 
and verbals engrafted on modern Perjian; and 
this diftinction convinces me, that the dialect 
of the Gabrs, which they pretend to be that of 
Zera’rusuT, and of which BAHMAN gave 
me a variety of written ipecimens, is a late 
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invention of their Priefts, or fubfequent at 
leaft to the Mu/elman invafion. For, although 
it may be poffible, that a few of their facred 
books were preferved, as he ufed to affert, in 
theets of lead or copper at the bottom of wells, 
near Yezd, yet as the conquerors had not 
only a fpiritual but a political intereft in 
perfecuting a warlike, robuft, and indignant 
race of irreconcileable conquered fubjects, a lace 
time muft have elapfed, before the hidden 
{criptures could have been fafely brought to 
light; and few who could perfectly under- 
ftand them, muit then have remained: but, as 
they continued to profefs among themfelves the 
religion of their forefathers, it became expe~ 
dient for the Mubeds to fupply the loft or muti- 
lated works of their legiflator by new compo- 
fitions, partly from their imperfect recolleétion, 
and partly from fuch moral and religious know-= 
ledge as they gleaned, moft probably, among 
(ies Chriftians, ary whom they had an inter- 
courfe. Qne rule we may fairly eftablifh in 
deciding the queftion, Whether the books of 
the modern Gadrs were anterior to the invafion 
cf the Arabs? When an drabick noun occurs 
in them, changed only by the fpirit of the 
Chaldean ion. as werta for werd, a rofe; 
daba for dhahab, gold, or deman for zeman, 
time, we may allow it to have been ancient 
Pahlav); 
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Pablavi; but when we meet with verbal noung 
or infinitives evidently formed by the rules of 
Arabian grammar, we may be fure, that the 
phrafes in which they occur are compara- 
ratively moderns and not a fingle paflage 
which BauMAN produced from the books of 
his religion would abide this teft. 

WE come now to the language of the Zend. 
And here I muft impart a difcovery which 1 
lately made, and from which we may draw the 
moft interefting confequences. M. ANQUETIL, 
who had the merit of undertaking a voyage to 
‘India, in his earlieft youth, with no other 
view than to recover the writings of Zr. 
RA’TUsHT, and who would have acquired a 
brilliant reputation in France, if he had not 
fullied it by his immoderate vanity and virus 
lence of temper, which alienated the good 
will even of his own countrymen, has ex- 
hibited in his work, entitled Zendave/la, two 
vocabularies in Zend and Pahlav), which he 
bad found in an approved collection of Rawayiit, 
or Traditional Pieces, in modern Perfian. Of 
his Pah/avino more needs be faid, than that it 
ftrongly confirms my opinion concerning the 
Chaldaick origin of that language; but when 
Z perufed the Zend gloffary, 1 was inexpreflibly 
furprifed to find, that fix or feven words in ten 
were pure San/crit, and even fome of their in- 
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ficxions formed by the rules of the Vydearan ; 
as yufbmicam, the genitive plural of yufomad. 
Now M. ANQuETIL moft certainly, and the 
Perfian compiler moft probably, had no know- 
ledge of Sanferit; and could not, therefore, 
have invented a lift of Sanferit words: it is, 
therefore, an authentick lift of Zend words 
which had been preferved in books or: by tra- 
dition ; and it follows, that the language of the 
Zend was at \eaft a dialect of the Sanferit, ap- 
proaching perhaps as nearly to itas the Prdcrit, 
or other popular idioms, which we know to 
have been {poken in India two thoufand years 
ago. 

From all thefe faéts it is a neceffary con- 
fequence, that the oldeft difcoverable languages 
of Perfia were Chaldaick and Sanfcrit; and 
that, when they had ceafed to be vernacular, 
the Pahlavi and Zend were deduced from them 
re{pectively ; and the Pérs? either from the 
Zend, or immediately from the dialcé&t of the 
Brahmans: but all had, perhaps, a mixture of 
Tartarian ; for the beft lexicographers affert, 
that numberlefs words in ancient Perfiaa are 
taken from the language of the Cimmerians, or 
the Tartars of Ripchak: fo that the three fa- 
milies, whofe lineage we have examined ia 
former Difcourfes, had left vifible traces of 
themfelves in Jrdx, long before the Tartars 
and Arabs had rufhed from their deferts, and 
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returned to that very country from which in 
all probability they originally proceeded, and 
which the Hindus had abandoned in an earlier’ 
age, with pofitive commands from their le- 
giflators to revifit it no more. 

I cross this head with obferving, that no fup- 
pofition of a mere political or commercial inter- 
courfe between the different nations will account 
for the Sanferit and Chaldaick words which we 
find in the old Perfan tongues; becaufe they are, 
in the firft place, too numerous to have been in- 
troduced by fuch means, and, fecondly, are not 
the names of exotick animals, commodities, or 
arts, but thofe of material elements, parts of 
the body, natural objects and relations, affections 
of the mind, and other ideas common to the 
whole race of man. 

Ir a nation of Hindus, it may be urged, 
ever poffefled or governed the country of Iran, 
we fhould find in the very ancient ruins of the 
temple or palace now called rhe Throne of 
Jemsui’p, fome infcriptions in Dévanagari, or 
at leaft in the characters on the ftones at E/e+ 
phanta, where the fculpture is unqueftionably 
Indian, or in thofe on the Staff of F’nuz 
Sua‘H, which exift in the heart of India; and 
fuch infcriptions we probably fhould have 
found, if that edifice had not been ereéted after 


the migration of the Brahmans from Iran, and 
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the violent fchifm in the Perfan religion, of 
which we fhall prefently {peak : for, although 
the popular name of the building at Jfakhr, or 
Perfepolis, be no certain proof that it was 
raifed in the time of Jemsui'p, yet fuch a fack 
might eafily have been preferved by tradition; 
and we fhall foon have abundant evidence, that 
the temple was pofterior to the “reign of the , 
Hinds Moparchs. The cypreffes, indeed, which 

are reprefented with the figures in proceffion, 
might induce a reader of the Shéndmah to be- 
lieve, that the fculptures related to the new 
faith introduced by Zera’tusur; but as a 
cyprefs is a Beautiful ornament, and as many of 
the figures appear inconfiftent with the re- 
formed adoration of fire, we muft have recourfe 
to ftronger proofs, that the Takhti Jemsuy’p 
was erected after Cayu’Mers. The building 
has lately been vifited, and the charaéters on it 
examined, by Mr. Franxiin; from whom 
we learn, that Niesvur has delineated them 
with great accuracy : but without fuch tefti« 
mony I fhould have fufpeéted the correétnefS of 
the delineation ; becaufe the Dani/h traveller 
has exhibited two infcriptions in modern 
Perfian, and one of them from the fame place, 
which cannot have been exattly tran{cribed, 
They are very elegant verfes of Ni’za‘my’ and 
Sanr’, on the inflability of human greatnefs ; but 
fo ill engraved, or fo ill copied, that if I had 
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not had them nearly by art, I fhould not 
have been able to read them; and M, Rous- 
seau of Isfabdn, who tranflated them with . 
fhameful inaccuracy, muit have been de- 
ceived by the badnefs of thé copy, or he never 
would av created a new King Waxam, by 
forming one word of Jim, and the particle 
prefixed to it. Affuming, however, that we 
~ may reafon as conelufively on the characters 
publithed by Nizsunr as we might on the 
monuments themfelves, were they now before 
us, we may begin with obferving, as CHARDIN 
had obferved on the very: fpot, that they bear 
no refemblance whatever to the letters ufed by 
the Gers in their copies of the Vendidad. This 
T once urged, in an amicable debate with 
BauMan, as a proof, that the Zead letters 
were a modern invention; but he feemed to 
hear me without ‘furprife ; and infifted that the 
letters to which I alluded, and which he had 
often feen, were monumental charaéters never 
ufed in books, and intended either to conceal 
fome religious myfteries from the vulgar, or to 
difplay the art of the Sculptor, like the embel~ 
lithed Cifick and Nagar? in feveral Arabian agd 
Indian monuments. He wondered, that any 
man could ferioufly doubt the antiquity of the 
Pahlavi \etters; and, in truth, the infcription 


behind the horfe of Rufam, which Nissuvur 
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has aif given us, is apparently Pablev’, and 
might with fome pains be decyphered. -That 
character was extremely rude, and feems to 
have beén written, like the Roman and the 
Arabick, in a variety of hands; for I remem- 
ber to have examined a rare colletion of old 
Perfian coins in thé Mufeum of the great Ana- 
tomift WiLitaM Huy'rer, and though I be- 
lieve the ‘egends to be Pablav), and Had no 
doubt that they were coins of Parthian Kings, 
yet I could not read the inferiptions without 
wafting more time than I had then at com- 
mand, in camparing the letters, and afcertaining 
the proportions in which they feverally oc- 
curred. The grofs Pabiav} was improved by 
Zera’TusuT, or his difciplés, into an elegant 
and perfpicuous charaéter, in which the Zend}- 
vefld was copied; and both*were written from 
the right hand to the left like other Chaldaich 
alphabets, for they are manifeftly both of Cha/- 
wean origin; but the Zend has the fingular ad- 
vantage of expreffing all the long and fhort 
vowels, by diftin€t marks, in the body of each 
word, and all the words are diftinguithed by 
full-points between them; fo that if modern 
Perfian were unmixed with Arabich, it might 
be written in Zend with the greateft conve- 
nience, as anyone may perceive by copying in 
that charaéter a few pages of the Shdéndmah. 

O 2 As 
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As to the unknown infcriptions in the palace of 
Jemsui’p, it may reafonably be. doubted, 
whether they contain a fyftem of letters which 
any nation ever adopted. In five of them, the 
letters, which are feparated by points, may be 
Teduced to forty, at leaft I can diftinguifh no 
more effentially different ; and they all feem to 
be regular v&riations and compofitions of a 
ftraight line and an angular figure like the head 
of a javelin, or a leaf (to ufe the language of 
botanifts) hearted and lanced. Many of the 
Runick \etters appear to have been formed; of 
fimilar elements; and it has been: obferved, 
that the writings at Perfépolis bear a ftrong 
refembfance to that which the Jrifh call Ogham. 
The word dgam, in Saiferit, means my/flerious 
knowledge ; but I dare not affirm, that the two 
words had a common origin ; and only mean 
to fuggett, that if the charaéters in queftion 
be really alphabetical, they were probably fecret 
and facerdotal ; or a mere cypher, perhaps, of 
which the priefts only. had a key. They 
might, I imagine, be decyphered, if the lan- 
guage were certainly known; but in all the 
other infcriptions of the fame fort, the cha- 
racters are too complex, and the variations of 
them toonumerous, to admit an opinion, that 
they could be fymbols of articulate found; for 
even the Migar’ fyftem, which has more difting 
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letters than any known alphabet, confifts only 
of forty-nine fimplé characters, two of which 
are mere fubftitutions, and four of little ufe in 
Sanferit; or in any other language; while the 
more complicated figures, exhibited by Niz- 
BUHR, muft be as numerous at leaft as the 
Chinefe keys, which are the figns of ideas only, 
and fome of which refemble thé-old Per/ian 
letters at Jfakhr: the Danifh traveller was con- 
vinced, ‘from his own obfervation, that they 
were written from the left hand, like all the 
characters ufed by Hindu nations. But 1 muft 
leave this dark fubject, which T cannot illu- 
minate, with a remark formerly made by my- 
felf, that the {quare Chaldaick letters, a few of 
which ate found in the Perfan ruins, appear to. 
have been originally the fame with the Déva- 
nagari, before the latter were enclofed, as we 
now fee them, in angular frames. 

Il, THE primeval religion of Iran, if we rely 
on the authorities adduced by Mousant Fa’ni’, 
was that which Newron calls the aldeft (and 
it may juftly be called the nobleft) of all reli- 
gions > ‘* a firm belief that one Supreme Gop 
** made the world by his power, and con= 
** tinually governed it by his providence; a 
** pious fear, love, and adoration of him;:a 
‘* due reverence for parents and aged perfons ; 
“ta fraternal affe@tion for the whole human 
** {pecies ; and a compaffionate tendernefs even 
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** for the brute creation.” A fyftem of deva- 
tion fo pure and fublime could hardly, among 
mortals, be of long duration; and we learn 
from The Dabifian, that the popular worfhip of 
the Z-anians, under Hu'suanc, was purely 
Sabian ; a word of which I cannot offer any 
certain etymology, but which has been deduced 
by grammarjas from Sada, a hoff, and particu- 
larly the hoff of heaven, or the celeflial bodies, 
in the adoration of which the Sabian’ ritual ig - 
believed to have confifted. There is a defcrip- 
tion in the learned work juft mentioned of the 
feveral Perfian temples dedicated to the fun and 
planets, of the images adored in them, and of 
the magnificent procefficns to them on pre- 
{cribed feftivals, one of which is probably re- 
prefented by fculpture in the ruined city of 
Jemsui'p. But the planetary worfhip in Perfia 
feems only a part: of a far more complicated 
religion which we now find in thefe Indian 
provinces ; for Mowsan affures us, that, in | 
the opinion of the beft informed Perfians who 
profefled the faith of Hu’suane, diftinguithed 
from that of Zera’rusur, the firft monarch 
of Jrau and of the whole earth was Mana’sa’D, 
a word apparently Saufcrit, who divided the 
p ople into four order:, the religiows, the mili- 
tary, the commercial, and the fervile; to which 
he affigned names unqueftionably the fame in 
their origin with thofe now applied to the four 
- primary 
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primary clafles of the Hindus. They added, 
that he received from the Creator, and promul- 
gated among ten, @ /acred book in a Beavenly lan- 
guage, to which the Mufe/man author gives the 
Arabick title of Defitir, or Reg»lations, but the 
original name of which he has not mentioned; 
and that fourteen Mava’sa’ps had appeared or 
would appear in human fhapes for the govern- 
ment of this world. Now when we know that 
the Hindus believe in fourteen MeNv’s, or ce- 
leftial perfonages with fimilar fundtions, the 
firft of whom left a beok of regulations, or divine 
ordinances» which they hold equal to the Véda, 
and the language of which they believe to be 
that of the Gods, we can hardly doubt, that 
the firft corruption of the pureft and oldeft re- 
ligion was the fyftem of Indian theology in- 
vented by the Bréhmans, aX prevalent in thofe 
territories where the book of Maua‘sa’D, or 
MEnv, is at this hour the ftandard of all religious 
and moral duties. The acceffion of Cay’uMERS 
to the throne of Perfia, in the eighth or ninth 
century before Curist, feems to have been 
accompanied by a confiderable revolution both 
in government and religion. He was moft pro- 
hably of a different race from the Mahdbddians, 
who preceded him, and began perhaps the new 
fyftem of national faith which Hu’sane, whofe 
name it bears, completed; but the reformation - 
O4 was 
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was partial ; for, while they rejected the com- 
plex polytheifm of their predecefiors, they re- 
tained thetaws of Mana’za’p with a fuperfti- 
tious veneration for the fun, the planets, and 
fire; thus refembling the Hindu {eéts called 
Sauras and Ségnicas; the fecond . of, which is 
very numerous at Banares, where many agni- 
otras are ceitinnally blazing; and where the 
Séencas, when they enter on their facerdotal 
office, kindle, with two pieces of the hard 
wood Sen, a fire which they keep lighted 
through their lives for their nuptial ceremony, 
the performance of folemn facrifices, the ob{e- 
quies of departed anceftors, and their own, fu- 
neral pile. This remarkable rite was conti- 
nued by Zera’tusur ; who reformed the old 
religion by the addition of genii, or angels, pre- 
fiding over months and days; of new ccremo- 
nies in the veneration fhewn to fire; of a new 
work which he pretended to have received from 
heaven; and, above all, by eftablifhing the ac- 
tual adoration of One Supreme Being. He was 
born, according to Monsan, in the diftri&t of 
Rai; and it was he, not, as AMMIANU’S afferts, 
his protector Gusurasr, who travelled into 
India, that he might receive information from 
the Bré/mans in theology and ethicks. Tr’is 
barely poffible that PyrHacoras knew him in 
the capital of Irak; but the Grecian fage mutt 
then 
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then have been: far advanced in years, and we 
have no certain evidence of an intercourfe be- 
tween the two philofophers. The reformed reli-- 
gion of Perfia continued in force till that country 
was fubdued by the Mufe/mans; and, without 
ftudying the Zend, we have ample information 
concerning it in the modern Perfian writings 
of feveral who profeffed it. Batman always 
named Zera‘rusut with reverence; but he 
was in truth a pure Theift, and ftrongly dift 
claimed any adoration of the fre or other ele: 
ments: he denied that the doétrine of two co- 
eval principles, fupremely good and fupremely 
bad, formed any part of his faith ; and he often 
repeated with emphafis the verfes of Frrnaust 
on the proftration of Cyrus and his paternal 
grandfather before the blazing altar: *¢ Think 
‘© not that they were adorers of fire, for that 
f* element was only an exalted object, on the 
f* luftre of which they fixed their eyes; they 
** humbled themfelves a whole week before 
$* Gop; and, if thy underftanding be ever fo 
£* little exerted, thou muft acknowledge thy 
** dependence on the Being fupremely pure.” 
In a ftory, Sant, near the clofe of his beautiful 
Bujtin, concerning the idol of So’mana’r’H, 
or Maua’pe'va, confounds the religion of the 
Hindus with that of the Gaérs, calling the 
Brabmans not only Moghs (which might be 
Juftified by a paflage in the Me/aavi), but even 
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readers of the Zend and Pdzend. Now, whe- 
ther this confufion proceeded from real ‘or pre- 
tended ignorance, I cannot decide; but am as 
firmly convinced that the doGtrines of the Zend 
were diftiné from thofe of the Veda, as 1am 
that the religion of the Brébmans, with whom 
we converfe every day, prevailed in Perfa before 
the acceffionrf Cayu'mMers, whom the Pars}’s, 
from refpect to his memory, confider as the firft 
of men, although they believe in an univerfal 
deluge before his reign, ; 

Wiru the religion of the old Perfians their 
philofophy (or as much as.we know of it) was 
intimately conneéted 5 for they were affiduous 
obfervers of the luminaries, which they adored 
and eftablithed, according to Mousan, who 
confirms, in fome degree, the fragments of 
Bsrosus; a number of artificial cycles with 
diftin@ names, which {eem to indicate a know- 
Jedge of the period in which the equinoxes ap- 
pear to revolve: they are faid alfo te have 
known the moft wonderful powers of nature, 
and thence to have acquired the fame of magi- 
cians and enchanters. But I will only detain 
you with a few remarks on that metaphyfical 
theology which has been profefled immemo- 
rially by a numerous fed: of Perfians and Hindus, 
was carried in part into Greece, and prevails 
even now among the learned Mu/e/mans, who 
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jometimes avow it without referve. The mo- 
dern philofophers of this perfuafion are called 
Sufis, either from the Greeé word for a fage, or 
from the qwoollen mantle which they ufed ta 
wear in fome provinces of Perfa. Their funda- 
mental tenets are, That nothing exifts abfolutely 
but Gop; that the human foul is an emanation 
from his effence, and, though divided for a 
time from its heavenly fource, will be finally 
re-united with it; that the higheft poffible hap- 
pinefs will arife from its re-union ; and that the 
chief good of mankind, in this tranfitory world, 
confitts i in as perfect an uazon with the Eternal 
Spirit as the incumbrances of a mortal frame 
will allow ; that, for this purpofe, they fhould 
break’ all connection (or tadllvk, as they call it) 
-with extrinfick objects, and pafs through life 
without attachments, as a {immer in the ocean 
{trikes freely without the impediment of clothes; 
that they fhould be ftraight and free as the cy- 
prefs, whofe fruit is hardly perceptible, and 
not fink under a load like fruit-trees «tached to 
a trellis; that if mere earthly charms have 
power to influence the foul, the zdea of celeftial 
beauty muft overwhelm it in extatick delight; 
that, fer want of apt words to exprefs the di- 
vine perfections and the ardour of devotion, we 
muft borrow fuch expreffions as approach the 
neareft to our ideas, and {peak of Beauty and 
Love 
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Love ina tranfcendant and myftical fenfe ; that, 
like a reed torn from its native bank, like wax 
feparated from its delicious honey, the foul of 
man bewails its difunion with melanchoy mufick, 
and fheds burning tears, like the lighted taper, 
waiting paffionately: for the thoment of its ex- 
tindtion, asa difengagement from earthly'tram~ 
mels, and th¢’means of returning to its Only 
Beloved. Such in part (for I omit the minuter 
and more fubtile metaphyficks of the Sufs, 
which are mentioned in The Dabi/fan) is the 
wild and enthufiaftick religion of the modern 
Perfian poets, efpesially of the {weet Ha’riz 
and the great Maulavi: fach is the fyftem of 
the Vedinti philofoghers and beft lyrick poets of 
India; and as it was a fyftem of the higheft an- 
tiquity in both nations, it may be added to thes 
many other proofs of an immemorial affinity 
between them. . 
Til. On the ancient monuments of Perfian 
fculpture and architecture, we havé already 
made fuch obferyations as were fufficient for 
our purpofe; nor will you be furprifed at the 
diverfity between the figures at Elephanta, 
which are manifettly Hindu, and thofe at Pers 
epatis, which are merely Sabian, if you con- 
cur with me in believing, that the Tzthij 
Sempoidwasere€ted after the time of Cay’uMERs, 
when the Bréhmans had migrated from Irian, 
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and when their intricate mythology had been fu- 
perfeded by the fimpler adoration of the planets 
and of fire. 

IV. As to the feiences or arts of the old Per 

fians, T have little to fay ; andno complete evi- 
dence of them is found to exift. Mousan {peaks 
more than once of ancient verfes in the Pablav) 
language ; and Banmay affured ihe, that fome 
fcanty remains of them had been preferved, 
Their mufic and painting, which Naza’mt ce- 
lebrated, have irrecoverably perifhed ; and in 
regard to Ma’‘ny’, the painter and impoftor, 
whofe book of drawings called Ariang, which he 
pretended to be divine, is fuppofed to have been 
deftroyed by the Chine/z, in whofe dominions 
he had foughe'refirge, the whole tale is too mo- 
dern to throw any light on the queftions before 
us Concerning the origin of pations and the in- 
habitants of the primitive world, 

THus has it been proved, by clear evidence 
and plain reafoning, that a powerful monarchy 
was eftablithed in Jrin long before the Affyrian, 
or Pifdad?, government ; that it was in truth 
a Hindu monarchy, though if any chufe to call 
it Cufian, Cafdean, or Scythian, we thall not 
enter into a debate on mere names 3 that it fub- 
fifted many centuries ; and that its hiftory has 
been ingrafted on that of the Hindus, who 
founded the monarchies of Ayidhyd and Indra: 
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preftha ; that the language of the firft Perfat 
empire was the mother of the San/erit, and con- 
fequently of the Zend and Pari, cs well as of 
Greek, Latin, and Gothick ; that the language 
of the dfyrians was the parent of Chaldaich and 
Pablavi; and that the primary Tartarian \an- 
guage alfo had been current in the fame empire ; 
although, as “the Tartars had no books, of even 
letters, Wwe cannot with certainty trace their un- 
polifhed and variable idioms. We difcover 
therefore in Perfia, at the earlieft dawn of hit 
tory, the three diftinct races of men, whom 
I defcribed on former occafions a8 poffeffors of 
India, Arabia, Tartary ; and whether they 
were collected in Jrdx from diftant regions, or 
diverged from it, as from acommon center, we 
thall eafily determine by the following confideras 
tions. 

Ler us obferve in the firft place the cen- 
tral pofition of Jran, which is bounded by Ara- 
bia, by Tartary, and by India; whilft Arabia 
lies contiguous to Jra# only, but is remote from 
Tartary, and divided even from the fkirts of I+ 
dia by a confiderable gulf ; no country, there- . 
fore, but Perfia feems likely to have fent forth 
its colonies to all the kingdoms of Afia. The 
Brahmans could never have migrated from Ins 
dato Iran, becaufe they are expretsly forbid- 
den by their oldeft exifting laws to leave the re- 
einn which they iInhahir ar thie dav- the 
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Arabs have not even a tradition of an emigrae 
tion into Perfia betore MouamMeED, nor had 
they indeed any inducement to quit their beauti- 
fuland extenfivedomains : and asto the Tartars, 
we have no trace in hiftory of their departure 
from their plains and forefts till the invafion of 
the Medes, who, according to etymologifts, 
were the fons of Mapar; and even they were 
conducted by princes of an Affjrian family. 
‘The three races therefore, whom we have al- 
ready mentioned (and more than three we 
have notyet tound), migrated trom Iran, as from 
their common country, And thus the Saxon 
chronicle, I prefume from good authority, 
brings the firft inhabitants of Britain from 
Armenia 3, while a late very learned writer con« 
cludes, after all his laborious refearches, that 
the Goths or Scythians came, from Perfia ; and 
another contends with great force, that both 
the Irifh and old Britons proceeded feverally 
from the borders of the Cafpian ; a coincidence 
of conclufions from different média, by perfons 
wholly unconneéted, which could fearce have 
happened, if they were not grounded on folid 
principles, We may therefore hold this propo- 
fition firmly eftablithed, That Iran, ot Perfain 
its largeft fenfe, was the true center of popu- 
lation, of knowledge, of languages, and of arts; 
which, inftead ot travelling weitward only, as 
it has been fancifully fuppoted, or eaftward, as 
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might with equal reafon have been aflerted, 
were expanded in all direétions to all the regions 
of the world in which the Hindu race had fet- 
tled under various denominations. But, whe: 
ther fa has not produced other races of men 
diftingt from the Hindus, the Arabs, or the Tar- 
tars, or whether any apparent diverfity may not 
have fprung from an intermixture of thofe three 
in different proportions, muft be the fubject of 
a future enquiry. 
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BEING THE SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
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GENTLEMEN, 
LTHOUGH we are at this moment con- 
fiderably nearer to the frontier of China 
than to the fartheft limit of the Britifo domi- 
nions in Hinduflan, yet the firft ftep that we 
fhall take in the philofophical journey which 
I propofe for your entertainment at the prefent 
meeting, will carry us to the utmoft verge of 
the habitable globe known to the beft geogra- 
phers of old Greece and Egypt; beyond the 
boundary of whofe knowledge we fhall difcern, 
from the heights ofthe northern mountains, an 
Empire nearly equal in furface to a fquare of 
fifteen degrees; an Empire, of which I do not 
R mean 
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mean toaflign the precife limits, but which we 
may confider, for the purpofe of this Differ- 
tation, as embraced on two fides by Yartary 
and India, while the ocean feparates its other 
fides from various Affatick ifles of gteat im- 
portance in the commercial fyftem of Europe: 
annexed to that immenfe tra&t of land is the 
peninfula of «Corea, which a vaft oval bafon di- 
vides from Nifon or Yapan; a celebrated and 
imperial ifland, bearing in arts and in arms, in 
advantage of fituation, but not in felicity of go- 
vernment, a pre-eminence among eaftern king- 
doms analogous to that of Britain among the 
nations of the weft. So many clinfates are in- 
cluded’in fo prodigious an area, that while the 
principal emporium of China lies nearly under 
the tropiek, its metropolis enjoys the tempera~ 
ture of Samarkand: fach too is the diverfity of 
foil in its fifteen” provinces, that, while fome 
of them are exquifitely fertile, richly culti- 
vated, and extremely populous, others are 
barren and rocky, dry and unfruitful, with 
plains as wild or mountains as rugged as any in 
Seythia ; and thofe either wholly deferted, or 
peopled by favage herdes, who, if they be not 
Rill independent, have been vory lately fubdued 
‘by the perfidy, rather than the valour, of a 
monarch, who has perpetuated his own breach 
of faith in a Chine/e poem, of which I have feen 
a tranflation. 


THE 
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THE word China, ‘concerning which I fhall 
offer fome new remarks, is well known to the 
people whom we call the Chinefe; but they 
never apply it (I fpeak of the learned among 
them) to themfelves, or to their country : 
themfelves, according to Father VisDELov, 
they defcribe as the people of Han, or of fome 
other illuftrious family, by the memory of whofe 
actions they flatter their national pride ; and 
their country they call Chim-cu?, or the Central 
Kingdom, reprefenting it in theit fymbolical 
characters by a parallelogram exadtly bifected : 
at other times they diftinguith it by the words 
Tien-bia, or What is under Heaven, meaning 
all that is valuable on Earth. Since they never 
name themfelves with moderation, they would 
have no right to complain, if they knew that 
European authors have ever fpoken of them in 
the extremes of applaufe or of cenfure: by 
fome they have been extolled as the oldeft and 
the wifelt, as the moft learned and moft inge- 
nious, of nations ; whilft others have derided 
their pretenfions to antiquity, condemned their 
government as abominable, and arraigned their 
manners as inhuman, without allowing them 
an element of fcience, ora fingle art, for which 
they have not been indebted to fome more ane 
ecient and more civilized race of men. ‘The 
truth perhaps lies, where we ufually find it, 
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between the extremes ; but it is not my defign to 
accufe or to defend the Chinefe, to deprefs or to 
aggrandize them: I fhall confine myfelf to the 
dncutin of a queftion connected with my 
former Difcourfes, and far lefs eafy to be folved 
than any hitherto ftarted: “* Whence came 
“© the fingular people, who long had governed 
** China, before they were conquered by the 
“© Tartars 2” On this problem, the folution 
of which has no concern, indeed, with our 
political or commercial interefts, but a very 
material conneétion, if I miftake not, with in- 
terefts of a higher nature, four opinions have 
been advanced, and all rather peremptorily 
afferted, than fupported by argument and evi- 
dence. By a few writers it has been urged, 
that the CAimefe are an original race, who Have 
dwelled for ages; if not from eternity, in the 
land which they now poffefs: by others, and 
chiefly by the miffionaries, itis afferted, that they 
{prang from the fame ftock with the Hebrews 
and Arabs: a third affertion is, that of the Arabs 
themfelves, and of M. Pauw, who hold itin- 
dubitable that they were originally Yartars 
defcending in wild claus from the fteeps of 
Jmaus: and a fourth, at leaft as dogmatically 
pronounced as any of the preceding, is that of 
the Bréhmans, who decide, without allowing 
any appeal from their decifion, that the Chinas 
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(for fo they are named in Sanfcrit) were 
Hindus of the Cfbatriya, or military, clafs, 
who, abandoning the privileges of their tribe, 
rambled in different bodies to the north-eaft of 
Bengal; and forgetting by degrees the rites 
and religion of their anceftors, eftablithed fe- 
parate principalities which were afterwards 
united in the plains and valleys which are 
now poffeffed by them. If any one of the three 
laft opinions be juft, the firft of them muft ne~ 
ceffarily be relinquifhed; but of thofe three, 
the firft cannot poflibly be fuftained ; becaufe 
it refts on no firmer fupport than a foolith re- 
mark, whether true or falfe, that Sem, in Chi. 
nefe, means life and procreation ; and becaufe a 
tea-plant is not more different from a palm, 
than a Chinefe from an Arab: they are men, 
indeed, as the tea and the palin are vegetables ; 
but human fagacity could not, I believe, dif 
cover any other trace of refemblance between 
them. One of the Arabs, indeed, an account 
of whofe voyage to India and China has been 
tranflated by Renaupot, thought the Chine/e 
not only handfomer (according to his ideas of 
beauty) than the Hindus, but even more like 
his.own countrymen in features, habiliments, 
carriages, manners and ceremonies; and this 
may be true, without proving an actual re- 
femblance between the Chinefe and Arabs, ex- 
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cept in drefs and complexion. The next opi- 
nion is more conncéted with that of the Brah- 
mans than M. Pauw, probably, imagined ; 
for though he tells us exprefsly, that by Scy- 
thians he meant the Turks or Tartars, yet the 
dragon on the ftandard, and fome other pecu- 
liarities, from which he would infer a’ clear 
affinity between the old Tartars and the Chi- 
nefe, belonged indubitably to thofe Scythians 
who are known to have been Goths; and the 
Goths had manifefily a common lineage with 
the Hindus, if his own argument, in the Pre- 
face to. his Refearches, on the fimilarity of 
language be, as all men agree it is, irrefra- 
gable. That the Chinefe were anciently of a 
Tartarion ftock, is a, propofition, which I can- 
not otherwife difprove for the prefent, than by. 
infifting on the toral diffimilarity of thetwo races 
inmannersand arts, particularly in the fine arts 
of imagination, which the Tartars, by their 
own account, never cultivated: butif we thew 
ftrong grounds for believing that the firft Cdi- - 
nefe were actually of an Indian race, it will fol- 
Jow, that M. Pauw and the 4rads are miftaken : 
it is to the dif. ufion of this new, and, in my 
opinion, very interefting point, that I fhall con- 
fine the remainder of my Difcourfe. 

In the Sanferit Inftitutes of Civil and Reli- 
gious Duties, revealed, as the Hindus believe, 
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by Menu, the fon of Brauma’, we find the 
following curious paflage: ** Many families of 
“the military clafs, having gradually aban- 
*¢ doned the ordinances of the Véda, and 
** the company of Brahmans, lived in a ftate 
** of degradation ; as the people of Pundraca 
** and Odra, thofe of Dravira and Cam- 
** bya, the Yavanas and Sacas, the Péradas 
“© and Pahlavas, the Chmas and fome other 
** nations.” A full comment on this text 
would here be fuperfluous; but fince the tef- 
timony of the Indian author, who, though 
certainly nat a divine perfonage, was as cer- 
tainly a very ancient lawyer, moralift, and hif- 
torian, is direct and pofitive, difinterefted and 
unfufpected, it would, 1 think, decide the 
queftion before us, if we could be fure that 
the word China fignified a Ghinefe, as all the 
Pandits, whom I have feparately confulted, 
affert with one voice: they affure me, that 
the Chinas of Menv fettled ina fine country 
to the north-eaft of Gaur, and to the eaft of 
Camariip and Népal ; that they have long been, 
and ftill are, famed as ingenious artificers; and 
that they had themfelves feen old Chinefe idols, 
which bore a manifeft relation to the primitive 
religion of India, before Buppua’s appear- 
ance in it. A well-infermed Pandit thewed 
me a Sanferit book in Cafbmirian letters, which, 
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he faid, was revealed by Stva himfelf, and 
entitled Saciifengama: he read to mea whole 
chapter of it on the heterodox opinions of the 
Chinas, who were divided, fays the author, 
intonear two hundred clans. I then laid befcre 
him a map of 4fa; and when I pointed to 
Cafomir, his own country, he inftantly placed 
his finger on the north-weftern provinces of 
China, where the Chinas, he faid, firft efta- 
blifhed themfelves ; but he added, that Maba- 
china, which was alfo mentioned in his book, 
extended to the eaftern and fouthern oceans. , 
I believe, neverthelefs, that the Chinefe Em-~ 
pire, as we now call it, was not formed when 
the laws of Menu were colleed ; and for this 
belief, fo repugnant to the general opinion, I 
am bound to offer my beft reafons. If the 
outline. of hiftory and chronology for the laft 
two thoufand years be correctly traced, (and 
we muft be hardy fcepticks to doubt it) the 
poems of Ca’L1’pa’s were compofed before the 
beginning of our era : now itis clear from in- 
ternal and external evidence, that the Rimayan 
and Mahdbhirat were confiderably older than 
the productions of that poct; and it appears 
from the ftyle and metre of the Dherma Séfira, 
revealed by Menu, that it was reduced to 
writing long before the age of Va’LMic or 
Vya‘ca, the fecond of whom names it with 
applaufe : 
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applaufe: we fhall not, therefore, be thought 
extravagant, if we place the compiler of thofe 
Jaws between a thoufand and fifteen hundred 
years before Curist ; efpecially as Buppua, 
whofe age is pretty well afcertained, is not 
mentioned in them; but in the twelfth cen- 
tury befgre our era, the CAinefe Empire was at 
leaft in its cradle. This fact it is neceflary to 
prove; and my firft wimefs is Conrucrus 
himfelf. I know to what keen fatire I thal] 
expofe myfelf by citing that philofopher, after 
the bitter farcafms of M. Pauw againft him 
and againft the tranilators of his motilated, but 
valuable, works ; yet I quote, without feruple, 
the book entitled Lu’n Yu’, of which ¥ poflefs 
the original with a verbal tranflation, and which 
{ know to be fufficiently authentick for my 
prefent purpofe: in the fecond part of it 
Con-ru-tsu declares, that ‘ although he, 
‘¢ like other men, could relate, as mere leffons 
** of morality, the hiftories of the firft and 
‘* fecond imperial houfes, yet, for want of evi- 
‘* dence, he could give no certain account of 
“ them.”? Now, if the CéArnefe themfelves 
do not even pretend, that any hiftorical mo- 
nument exifted, in the age of Conxrucius, 
preceding the rife of their third dynalty about 
eleven hundred years before the Chri/fian epoch, 
we may juftly conclude, that the reign of 
Vu’vam was in the infancy of their Empire, 

which 
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which hardly grew to maturity till fome ages af. 
ter that prince ; and it has been afferted by very 
learrled Europeans, that even of the third dy- 
nafty, which he has the fame of havin graifed, no 
unfufpected memorial can now be produced. 

Ir was not till the eighth century before the 
birth of Our Saviour, that a fmall kingdom was 
erected in the province of Shen-si, the capital 
of which ftood nearly in the thirty-/ifth degree 
of northern latitude, and about Jive degrees to 
the weft of Si-gan: both the country and its 
metropolis were called Chin, and the dominion 
of its princes was gradually extended.to the eaft 
and weft. A king of Cdn, who makes a figure in 
the Shéhndma among the allies of ArRa’stva’B, 
was, I prefume, a fovereign of the country 
juft mentioned ; and the river of Chin, which 
the poet frequently: names as the limit of his 
eaftern geography, feems to have been the Ye/low 
River, which the Chinefe introduce at the be- 
ginning of their fabulous annals. I fhould be 
tempted to expatiate on fo curious a fubjedt ; 
but the prefent occafion allows nothing fuper- 
fluous, and permits me only to add, that Man- 
GuKHA’N died in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, before the city of C4iz, which was 
afterwards taken by Kupiar; and that the poets 
of Iria perpetually allude to the diftriéts around 
it which they celebrate, with Chegi] and Kho- 

10K, 
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ten, for a number of mufk-animals roving on 
their hills. The territory of Chin, fo called 
by the old Hindus, by the Perfians, and by the 
Chinefe. (while the Greeks and Arabs were 
obliged, by their defective articulation, to mif- 
call it Siz), gave its name toa race of Emperors, 
whofe tyranny made their memory fo unpopu- 
lar, that the modern inhabitants of China hold 
the word in abhorrence, and fpeak of them- 
felves as the people of a milder and more vir- 
tuous dynafty ; but it is highly probable that 
the whole nation defcended from the Chinas of 
Menv, and mixing with the Tartars, by 
whom the plains of Honan and the more 
fouthern provinces were thinly inhabited, 
formed by degrees the race of men whom we 
now fee in poffeffion of the nobleft empire in 
Afia. 7 

In fupport of an opinion, which I offer as the 
refult of long and anxious inquiries, I fhould 
regularly proceed to examine the language and 
letters, religion and philofophy, of the prefent 
Chinefe, and fubjoin fome remarks on their an- 
cient monuments, on their {cience, and on their 
arts, both liberal and mechanical ;: but their 
{poken /anguage, not having been preferved by 
the ufual fymbols of articulate founds, muft 
have been for many ages in a continual flux ; 
their /etters, if we may fo call them, are 
merely the fymbols of ideas ; their popular 
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religion was imported from India in an ago 
comparatively modern ; and their philofophy 
feems yet in fo rudea ftate, as hardly to deferve 
the appellation : they have no ancient monuments, 
from which their origin can be traced even by 
plaufible conjecture ; their /eiences are wholly 
exotick, and their mechanical arts have nothin g 
jn them charaéteriftic of a particular family ; 
nothing which any fet of men, ina country fa 
highly favoured by nature, might not have dif- 
covered and improved. ‘They have, indeed, 
both naticnal mufic and national poetry, and 
both of them beautifully pathetick ; but of 
painting, {culpture, or architecture, as arts of 
jmagination, they feem (like other Afaticks) 
to have no idea. Inftead, therefore, of enlarg- 
ing feparately on each of thofe heads, I- fhalj 
briefly enquire, how far the literature and re- 
ligious practices of China confirm or oppofe the 
propofition which I have advanced, 

Tue declared and fixed opinion of M. pg 
Gutengs, on the fubject before us, is nearly 
connected with that of the Bréhmans : he main- 
tains, that the Chinefe were emigrants from 
Egypt ;. and the Egyptians, or Ethiopians (for. 
they were clearly the fame people), had indubi- 
tably acommon origin with the old natives of 
india, as the affinity of their languages, and of 
their inftru€tions, both religious and political, 
fully evinces; but that China was peopled a few. 
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centuries before our.era by a colony from the 
banks of the Nie, though neither Perfians nor 
Arabs, Tartars nor Hindus, ever heard of fuch 
an emigration, is a paradox, which thé bard 
authority even of fo learned a man cannot fupa 
port ; and fince reafon grounded on faéts can 
alone decide fuch a queftion, we havea right to 
demand clearer evidence and ftronger arguments 
than any that he has adduced. The hierogly+ 
phicks of Egypt bear, indeed, a ftrong refeni. 
blance to the mythological fculptures and paints 
ings of Judia, but feem wholly diffimilar to 
the fymbolical fyftem of the Chinefe, which 
might eafily have been invented (as they affert) 
by 3 an individual, and might very naturally. have 
been contrived by the firft Chinas, or out-catt 
Hindus, who either never knew, or had for- 
gotten, the alphabetucal characters of their 
wifer anceftors. As to the table and buft of 
Iss, they feem to be given up as modern 
forgeries; but, if they were indifputably ge- 
nuine, they would be nothing to the purpofe ; 
for the letters on the buft appear to have been 
defigned as alphabetical ; and the fabricator of 
them (if they realty were fabricated in Murope) 
was uncommonly. happy, fince two or three of 
them are. exactly the fame with thofe on a metal 
pillar yet ftanding in the north of India. In 
Egypt, if we can rely on the teftimony of the 
Greeks, who ftudied no language but their own, 

there 
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thiere were two fets of alphabetical characters $ 
the one popular, like the various letters ufed in 
our Indian provinces ; and the other facerdotal, 
like the Dévanégari, efpecially that form of it 
which we fee in the Véda : befides which, they 
had two forts of facred fculpture ; the one firn- 
ple, like the figures of Buppua and thé three 
Ra’Mas ; and the other allegorical, like the 
images of Gane’sa, or Divine Wifdom, and 
Isa’ni’, or Nature, withall their emblematicat 
accompaniments : but the real charaéter of the 
Chinefe:appears wholly diftin& from any Egyp- 
tian writing, either myfterious or popular ; and. 
as to the fancy of M. pe Gurenes, that the 
complicated fymbols of China were at firft no 
more than Phenician monograms, let us hope, 
that he has abandoned fo wild a conceit, which 
he ftarted probably with no other view than. to 
difplay his ingenuity and learning. 

WE have ocular proof, that the few radical 
characters of the Chinefe were originally (like 
our aftronomical and chymical fymbols) the 
pictures or out-lines of vifible objets, or figu~ 
rative figns for fimple ideas, which they have 
multiplied by the moft ingenious combingtions 
and the livelieft metaphors ; but as the fyftem 
is peculiar, I believe, to themfelves and the Fa- 
panefe, it would be idle and oftentatious to enlarge 
on it at prefent ; and, for the reafons already 
intimated, it neither corroborates nor weakens 
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the opinion which I endeavour to fupport. 
The fame may as truly be faid of their /poden 
language ; for, independently of its conftant 
flu@uation during a feries of ages, it has the 
peculiarity of excluding four ot five founds 
which other nations articulate, and is clipped 
into monofyllables, even when the ideas ex- 
prefled by them, and the written fymbols for 
thofe ideas, are very complex. This has arifen, 
Tfuppofe, from the fingular habits of the peo- 
ple; for though their common tongue be fo 
mufically accented as to form a kind of recitative, 
yet it wants thofe grammatical accents, with- 
out which all human tongues would appear mo- 
nofyllabick : thus Amita, with an accent on 
the firft fyllable, means, in the Sanferit lan= 
guage, immeafurable ; and the natives of Ben- 
al pronounce it Omito ; but when the reli- 
gion of Buppua, the fon of Miyd, was carried 
hence into China, the people of that country, 
unable to pronounce the name of their new 
God, called him Foe, the fon of Moye, and 
divided his epithet /mita into three fyllables 
O-mI-To, annexing to them certain ideas of 
their own, and expreffing them in writing by 
three diftin& fymbols. We may judge from 
this inftance, whether a comparifon of their 
fpoken tongue with the dialeéts of other na« 
tions can lead to any certain conclufion as to 
their origin ; yet the inftance which I. have 

given 
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given fupplies me with an argument froni 
analogy, which I produce as conjectural only; 
but which appears. more plaufible the oftener I 
confider it. The Buppua of the Hindus is un- 
queftionably the For of China; but the great 
progenitor of the Chinefe is alfo named by them 
Fo-u1; where the fecond monofyllable fignifics, 
it feems, a Vidim: now the anceftor of that 
military tribe whom the Hindus call the Chan- 
dravanfa, or children of the Moon, was, ac- 
cording to their Purdnas or legends, Buppua, . 
-or the genius of the planet Mercury, from 
whom, in the f/f4 degree, deféendeda prinee 
named Druiya 3 whom his father Yaya‘ri 
fent in exile to he eaft of Hinduftén, with this, 
imprecation, “* May thy progeny be ignotant of 
* the Veda!’ The name of the banithed prince 
could not be pronounced by the modern Chi- 
nefe ; and though I dare not conjecture, that 
the laft fyllable of it has been changed intd 
Yao, I may neverthelefs obferve, that Yao 


was the fifth in defcent from Fo-11, or at leaft 
the fifth mortal in the firft imperial dynafty 3 
that all Chize/e hiftory before him is confidered; 

by the Chinefe themfelves, as poetical or fabu- 
lous; that his father T1-co, like the Indian king, 
Yaya’r1, was the firft prince who married fe- 
veral women ; and that Fo-w1, the head of 
their race, appeared, fay the Chinefe, ina pro- 
vince of the weft, and held his court in the ter- 
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titory of Chin, where the rovers mentioned 
by the India legiflator are fuppofed to have 
fettled. Another circumiftanée in the parallel 
is very remarkable : according to Father Dr 
Premare, in his Tract on Chinefe Mythology, 
the mother of Fo-nr was the daughter of 
Heaven, furnamed Flower-loving ; and as the 
nymph was walking alone on the bank of a 
river with a fimilar name, the found herfelf on 
a fudden encircled by a rainbow $ foon after 
which fhe became pregnant, and at the end of 
twelve years was delivered of a fon radiant as 
herfelf, who, among other titles, had that of 
Sv’1, or Star of the Year. Now, inthe my. 
thological fyftem of the Hindus, the nymph | 
Ro’sinr’, who prefides over the fourth lunar 
manfion, was the favourite miftrefs of So’ma, 
or the Moon, among whofe numerous epithets, 
we find Cumudandyaca, or delighting in a {pe- 
cies of water-flower, that blofloms at night $ 
and their offspring was Buona, regent of a 
planet, and called alfo, from the names of his 
parents, Ravuine’ya or Saumyva. It is true, 
that the learned Miffionary explains the word 
Su'r by Juriver; but an exaé refetnblance 
. between two fuch fables could not have been 
expected ; and it is fufficient for my purpofe 
that they feem to have a family likenefs. The 
God Bupita, fay the Indians, married Ina’, 
whofe 
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whofe father was preferved in a miraculous ark 
from an univerfal deluge: now, although 1 
cannot infift with confidence, that the rain- 
ow in the Chinefe fable alludes to the Mofaick 
narrative of the Flood, nor build any folid ar- 
gument on the divine perfonage Nru-va, of 
whofe character, and even of whofe fex, the 
hiftorians of China {peak very doubtfully; I 
may, neverthelefs, aflure you, after full en- 
quiry and confideration, that the Chinefe, like 
the Hindus, believe this earth to have been 
wholly covered with water, which, in works 
of undifputed authenticity, they defcribe as 
Slowing abundantly, then fubfiding; and fepa- 
rating the higher from the lower age of mankind; 
that the divifion of time, from which their poe~ 
tical hiftory begins, juft preceded the appear 
ance of Fo-#1 on the mountains of Chim, but 
that the great szumdation, in the reign of Yao, 
was either confined to the low-lands of his 
kingdom, if the whole account of it be not a 
fable, or if it contain any allufion to the Flood 
of Noa, has been ignorantly mifplaced by 
the Chinefe Annalifts. 

THE importation of a new religion into 
China, in the firft century of our Era, mutt 
lead us to fuppofe, that the former fyftem, 
whatever it was, had been found inadequate to 
the purpofe of reftraining the great body of the 
people from thofe offences againft confcience 

and 
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tnd virtue which the civil power could not 
reach; andit is hardly poffible that, without 
fuch reftriétions, any government could long 
have fubfifted with felicity ; for no government 
can long fubfift without equal juftice, and jufs 
tice cannot be adminiftered without the fan@ions 
of religion. Of the religious opinions enter- 
tained by Conrucrus and his followers we 
may glean a general notion from the fragments 
of theit works tranflated by Courier: ‘they 
profefied a firm belief in the Supreme Gon, 
and gave a demonttration of his Being, and of 
his Providence, from the exquifite beauty and 
perfection of the celeftial bodies, and the won- 
derful order of nature in the whole fabrick of 
the viftble world. From this belief they de- 
duced a fyftem of Ethicks, which the philofo- 
pher fums up ina few words at the clofe of the 
Linyi: “+ He,” fays Conrucius, “ who 
“ fhall be fully perfuaded, that the Lord of 
Heaven governs the Univerfe, who fhall in 
all things chufe moderation, who thall per- 
fedtly know his own fpecies, and fo a& 
among them, that his life and manners-may 
conform to his knowledge of Gop and Man, 
may be truly faid to difcharge all the duties of 
a fage, and tobe farexalted above the com- 
mon herd of the human race.” But fuch 
a religion and fach morality could never have 
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been general; and we find, that the people of 
China had an ancient fyftem of ceremonies and 
fuperftitions, which the government and the 
philofophers appear to have encouraged, and 
which has an apparent affinity with fome parts 
of the oldeft Indian worfhip: they believe in 
the agency of genii, or tutelary fpirits, pre- 
fiding over the ftars and the clouds, over lakes 
and rivers, mountains, valleys, and woods, over 
certain regions and towns, overall the elements 
(of which, like the Hindus, they reckon five), 
and particularly over fire, the moft brilliant of 
them : to thofe deities they offered victims .on 
high places; and the following paflage from 
the S4i-cin, or Book of Odes, is very much in 
the ftyle of the Bréhmans: “« Even they who 
“< perform a facrifice with due reverence can- 
not perfectly afluse themfelves, that the di- 
vine fpirits accept their oblations ; and far 
lefs can they who adore the Gods with lan- 
guor and ofcitancy clearly perceive their 
facred illapfes.”” 

Tse are imperfect traces indeed, but they 
are traces of an affinity between the religion of 
Mewnv and that of the Chinas, whom he names 
among the apoftates from it. M. Le Gen- 
rin, obferved, he fays, a ftrong refemblance 
between the funeral rites of the Chinefe 
and. the Srdéddha of the Hindus; and M, 


Baitty, after a learned inveftigation, 
concludes 
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concludes, that ‘* even the puerile and abfurd 
** ftories of the Chinefe fabulifts contain a rem- 
“© nant of ancient Indian hiftory, with a faint 
** fetch of the firft Hindu ages.” 

As the Bauddhas, indeed, were Hindus, it 
may naturally be imagined, that they carried 
into China many ceremonies praGtifed in their 
own country; butthe Bauddbas pofitively for- 
bad the immolation of cattle; yet we know, 
that various animals, even bulls and men, were 
anciently facrificed by the Chinefe; befides 
which we difcover many fingular marks of re- 
lation between them and the old Hindus: as in 
the remarkable period of Sour hundred and 
thirty-two thoufand, and the cycle of /ixty, 
years ; in the predileétion for the my‘tical num- 
ber wine; in many fimilar fafts and great 
feftivals, efpecially at the folftices and equi. 
noxes ; inthe juft mentioned obfequies, con- 
fitting of rice and fruits, offered to the mages 
of their anceftors; in the dread af dying child- 
lefs, left fuch offering fhould be intermitted 3 
and, perhaps, in their common abhorrence of 
red objects, which the Iudians carried {o far, 
that Menu himfelf, where he allows a Bréf- 
man to ,trade, if he cannot otherwife fupport 
life, abfolutely forbids « his trafficking in any 
“ fort of red cloths, whether linen or woallen, 
** or made of waven bark,” 
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Atv the circumftances which have been 
mentioned under the two heads of Aterature 
and religion feem colleétively to prove (as far as _ 
fuch a queftion admits proof) that the Chinefe 
and Hindus were originally the fame people ; but 
having been feparated near four thoufand years, 
have retained few ftrong features of their an+ 
cient confanguinity, efpecially as the Hindus 
have preferved their old language and ritual, 
while the Chinefe very foon loft both ; and the 
Hindus have conftantly intermarried among 
themfelves, while the Chine/e,, by a mixture 
of Iartarian blood from the time of their firft 
eftablifhment, have at length formed a race 
diftin& in appearance both from Indians and 
Tartars. 

A SIMILAR diverfity has arifen, I believe, 
from fimilar caufes, between the people of 
China and ‘fapan; in the fecond of which na- 
tipns we have now, or foon {hall have, as cor- 
rect and as ample inftruétion as can poflibly be 
obtained without a perfect acquaintance with 
the Chinefe charaGters. 

Kemprer has taken from M. Tirsineu the 
honour of being the firft, and he from Kemp. 
FER that of being the only European, who, 
by a long refidence in Japan, and a familiar in- 
tercourfe with the principal natives of it, has 
been able to collect authentic materials for the 

natural 
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natural and civil hiftory of a country /écluded, 
as the Romans ufed to fay of our own Ifland, 
from the reff of the World. "The works of 
thofe illuftrious travellers will confirm and em- 
bellith each other; and when M. Trrsixncu 
fhall have acquired a knowledge of Chinefe, ta 
which a part of his leifure in ‘Y¥ava will be de- 
voted, his precious collegtion of books jn that 
language, on the laws and revolutions, the na- 
tural productions, the arts, manufactures, and 
fciences, of Sapan, will be in his hands an 
inexhauftible mine of new and jmportant in- 
formation. | Both he and his predeceffor affert 
with confidence, and I doubt not with truth, 
that the Yapanefe would refent, asan infult on 
their dignity, the bare fuggeftion of their de- 
{cent from the Chinefe, whom they furpafs in 
feveral of the mechanical arts, and, what is of 
greater confequence, in military fpirit ; but 
they do not, I underftand, mean to deny, that 
they are a branch of the fame ancient ftem with | 
the people of Chima; and, were that fa& ever. 
fo warmly contefted by them, it might be 
proved by an invincible argument, if the pre- 
ceding part of this Difcourfe, on the origin of 
the CAine/é, be thought to contain juft reafoning. 

In the firft place, it feems inconceivable, 
that the Yapane/e, who never appear to have 
been conquerors or conquered, fhould have 
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adopted the whole fyftem of Chinefe literature 
with all its inconveniences and intricacies, if an 
immemorial connexion had not fubfifted be- 
tween the two nations; or, in other words, if 
the bold and ingenious race who peopled Fapan 
in the middle’ of the thirteenth century before 
Curisr, and about fix hundred years after- 
wards eftablifhed their monarchy, had not 
carried with them the letters and learning 
which they and the Chinefe had poffefled in 
common ; but my principal argument is, that 
the Hindu or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed 
in ‘fapan from the earlieft ages ; and among the 
idols worfhipped, according to Kemprer, in 
that country before the innovations of Sa’cya 
or Buppua, whom the Yepanefe alfo call 
AMIDA, we find many of thofe which we fee 
every day in the temples of Fenga/; particu- 
larly the Goddefs with many arms, reprefenting 
the powers of nature, in Egypt named isis, 
and here Isa’n1’ or Isi’, whofe image, as it is 
exhibited by the German traveller, all the BrdA- 
mans to whom I fhewed it immediately recog- 
nized witha mixture of pleafure and enthufiafin, 
Ttis very true, thatthe Chize/e difter widely from 
the natives of “apan in their vernacular dia- 
leéts, in external manners, and perhaps in the 
ftrength of their mental faculties; but as wide 
a difference is obfervable among all the nations 

of 
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of the Gothic family ; and we might account 
even for a greater diffimilarity, by confidering 
the number of ages during which the feveral 
{warms have been feparated from the great 
Indian hive, to which they primarily belonged, 

THE modern Sfapanefe gave KeMPFER the 
idea of polifhed Tartars 3 and it is reafonable 
to believe, that the people of Fapan, who were 
originally Hindus of the martial clafs, and ad- 
vanced farther eaftward than the Chinas, have, 
like them, infenfibly changed their features 
and charaéters by intermarriages with various 
Tartarian tribes, whom they found loofely 
fcattered over their ifles, or who afterwards 
fixed their abode in them, 

Havine now fhewn, in five Difcourfes, that 
the Arabs and Tartars were originally difting 
races, while the Hindus, Chine/e, and Fapane/e, 
proceeded from another ancient ftem, and that 
all the three {tems may be traced to Jrdn, as to 
a common centre, from which it is highly pro- 
bable, that they diverged in various directions 
about four thoufand years ago, I may feem to 
have accomplifhed my defign of inveftigating 
the origin of the Afiatick nations; but the 
queftions which I undertook to difcufs are not 
yet ripe for a ftri&t analytical argument; and it 
will firft be neceffary to examine with fcrupu- 
lous attention all the detached or infulated races 

of 
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of men, who either inhabit the borders of 
India, Arabia, Tartary, Perfia, and China, ot 
are interfperfed in the mountainous and uncul- 
tivated parts of thofe extenfive regions. 

To this examination I fhall, at our next An- 
nual Meeting, allot an entire Difcourfe; and 
if, after all our inquiries, no more than ¢hree 
primitive races can be found, it will be a fubfe- 
quent confideration, whether thofe three ftocks 
had one common root, and, if they had, by 
what means that root was preferved amid the 
violent fhocks which our whole globe appears 
sa to have fuftained, 
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HINZUAN or JOHANNA, 





HIINZW AN (a name which has been gra~ 

dually corrupted into vazuame, Anjuany 
Sfuanny, and “fobanna) has been governed about 
two centuries by a colony of Arabs, and exhibits 
acurious inftance of the flow approaches towards 
civilization which are made by a fmallcommu- 
nity, with many natural advantages, but with 
few means of improving them. An account af 
this African ifland, in which we hear the 
language and fee the manners of 4rabia, may 
neither be uninterefting in itfelf, nor foreign to 
the objects of enquiry propofed at the inftitution 
pf our Society, 


On 
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On Monday the 28th of July 1783, after 
a voyage in the Crocodile of ten weeks and ° 
two days from the rugged iflands of Cape Verd, 
our eyes were delighted with a profpeét fo 
beautiful, that neither a painter nora poet could 
perfectly reprefent it, and fo cheering to us, 
that it can juftly be conceived by fuch only as 
have been in our preceding fituation. It was 
the fun rifing in full {plendour on the ifle of 
Mayata (as the feamen called x), which we 
had joyfully diftinguifhed the preceding after- 
noon by the height of its peak, and which now 
appeared at no great diftance from the windows 
of our cabin; while Hinzian, for which we 
had fo long panted, was plainly difcernible 
a-head, where its high lands prefented them- 
felves with remarkable boldnefs. The weather 
was fair; the water fmooth; and a gentle 
breeze drove us eafily before dinner-time round 
arock, on which the Briliant ftruck jufta year 
before, into a commodious road *, where we 
dropped our anchor early in the evening: we 
had feen Mobila, another fifter ifland, in the 
courfe of the day. 

Tue frigate was prefently furrounded with 
canoes, and the deck foon crowded with na- 
tives of all ranks, from the high-born chief, 
who wafhed linen, to the half-naked flave, 

* Lat. 12°, 10. 47”. S. Long. 44°. 25° 5°.-E. by the 
~Mafter. 
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who only paddled. Moft of them had letters 
of recommendation from Engli/bmen, which 
none of them were able to read, though they 
fpoke Eaglih intelligibly ; and fome appeared 
vain of titles which our countrymen had 
given them in play, according to their fup- 
pofed flations; we had lords, dukes, and 
princes on board, foliciting our cuftom, and 
importuning us for prefents. In fact, they were 
too fenfible to be proud of empty founds, but 
jeftly imagined, that thefe ridiculous titles 
would ferve as marks of diftinction, and, by 
attracting ngtice, procure for them femething 
fubftantial. The only men of real confequence 
in the ifland, whom we faw before we landed, 
were the Governor AspuLLau, fecond coufin 
to the King, and his brother AL wi’, with their 
feveral fons; all of whom will again be parti- 
cularly mentioned: they underftood <Arabick, 
feemed zealots in the Mohammedan faith, and 
admired my copies of the Al/koran ; fome verfes 
of which they read, whilft Atwy’ perufed the 
opening of another Arabian manufcript, and 
explained it in Engli/o more accurately than 
could have been expected. 

Tue next morning fhewed us the ifland in 
all its beauty ; and the fcene was fo diverfified, 
that a diftin& view of it could hardly have been 
exhibited by the beft pencil: you mutt, there- 
fore, be fatisfied wtth a mere defcription, writ- 

ten 
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ten on the very fpot, and compared attentively 
with the natural land{cape. We were at an« 
chor in a fine bay, and before us was a vaft am- 
phitheatre, of which you may form a general 
notion by picturing in your minds a multitude 
of hills infinitely varied in fize and figure, aud 
then fuppofing them to be thrown: together, 
with a kind of artlefs fymmetry, in all imagi- 
nable pofitions. ‘The back ground was a feries 
of mountains, one of which is pointed, near 
halfia mile perpendicularly high from the level 
of the fea, and little more than three miles 
from the fhore : all of them wete richly clothed 
with wood, chiefly fruit-trees, of 4n exquifite 
verdure. I had feen many a mountain of a 
ftupendous height in ales and Swifferland, 
but never faw one before, round the boforn of 
which the clouds were almoft continually rol- 
ling, while its greer. fummit rofe flourifhing above 
them, and received from them an additional 
brightnefs. Next to this diftant range of hills 
was another tier, part of which appeared 
charmingly verdant, and part rather barren; 
but the contraft of colours changed even this 
nakednefs into a beauty: nearer ftill were in- 
numerable mountains, or rather cliffs, which 
brought down their verdure and fertility quite . 
to the beach ; fo that every fhade of green, the 
fweeteft of colours, was difplayed at one view 


by 
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by land and by water. But nothing conduced 
more to the variety of thisenchanting profpect 
than the many rows of palm-trees, efpecially 
the tall and graceful Areca’s, on the fhores, in 
the valleys, and on the ridges of hills, where 
one might almoft fuppofe them to have been 
planted regularly by defign. A more beautiful 
appearance can fcarce be conceived, than fuch 
a number of elegant palms in fuch a fituation, 
with luxuriant tops, like verdant plumes, placed 
at juft intervals, and fhewing between them 
part of the remoter landfcape, while they left 
the reft to be fupplied by the beholder’s imagi- 
nation. The town of Matfamidd lay on our 
left, remarkable at a diftance for the tower of 
the principal Mofque, which was built by 
HatiMau, a Queen of theifland, from whom 
the prefent King is defcended : a little on our 
right was a {mall town, called Bantam. Neither 
the territory of Nice, with its olives, date- 
trees, and cypreffes, nor ‘the ifles cf Hires, 
with their delightful orange-groves, appeared 
fo charming to meas the view from the road of 
Hinzuan ; which, neverthelefs, is far furpaffed, 
as the Captain of the Crocodile aflured us, by 
many of the iflands in the fouthern ocean. If life 
were not too fhort for the complete difcharge of 
all our refpective duties, publick and private, 
and for the acquifition even of neceflary kuow- 

ledge 
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ledge in any degree of perfection, with how 
much pleafure and improvement might a great 
part of it be fpent in admiring the beauties of 
this wonderful orb, and contemplating the na« 
ture of man in all its varieties ! 

We haftened to tread on firm land, to which 
we had been fo long difufed, and went on fhore, 
after breakfaft, to fee the town, and return the 
Governor’s vifit. As we walked, attended by a 
crowd of natives, I furprized them by reading 
aloud an 4rabick infcription over the gate of a 
Mofque, and ftill more, when | entered it, by 
explaining four fentences, which were written 
very diftinétly on the wall, fignifying, ‘* that 
“* the world was given us for our own edificas 
“tion, not for the purpofe of raifing fump- 
tuous buildings; life, for the difcharge of 
moral and religigus duties, not for pleafurable 
indulgences; wealth, to be liberally be- 
ftowed, not avaricioufly hoarded ; and learn- 
ing to produce good aétions, not empty dif= 
putes.” We could not but refpect the 
temple even of a falfe prophet, in which we 
found fuch excellent morality : we faw nothing 
better among the Romifh trumpery in the 
church at Madera. : 

WHEN we came to ABDULLAH’s houle, 
we were conducted through a {mall court-yard 
intoan open room, on each fide of which was 
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a large and convenient fofa, and above it a high 
bed-place in a dark recefs, over which a ehintz 
éounterpane hung down from the ceiling : this 
is the general form of the beft rooms in the 
ifland ; arid moft of the tolerable houfes have a 
fimilar apartment on the oppofite fide of the 
court, that there may be at all hours place in 
the fhade for dinner or for repofe. We were 
entertained with ripe dates from Yemen, and 
the milk of cocoa-nuts; but the heat of -the 
room, which feemed acceffible to all who chofé 
to enter it, and the fcent of mufk or civet; 
with which it was perfumed, foon made ts de- 
firous of breathing a purer dir; nor could I be 
detained long by the <Arabick manufcripts 
which the Governot produced, but which ap- 
peared of little ufe, arid confequently of no 
value, except to futh as love mere curiofities : 
one of them, indeed, relating to the penal law 
of the Mohammedans, 1 would gladly have 
purchafed ata juft price : but he knew not what 
toafk, andI knew that better books on that fub+ 
je& might be procured in Beagal. He then 
offered me a black boy for one of my Alkotans, 
and prefled me to barter an Indian drefs, which 
he had {een on board the thip, fora cow and calf 3 
the’ golden flippers attraéted him moft, fince his 
wife, he faid, would like to wear them ; and 
for that reafon I made him a prefent of them ; 
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but had deftined the book and the robe for his 
fuperior. No high opinion could be formed of 
Sayyap AypuLLaH, who feemed very eager 

for gain, and very fervile where he expeéted it. 
Our next vifit was to SHAIKH Sa’Lim, the 
King’s eldeft fon ; and if wehad feen him firft, 
the ftate of civilization in Hinzudan would have 
appeared at its loweft ebb; the worft Engli ifs 
hackney in the worft ftable is better lodged, 
and looks more princely than this heir ap- 
parent; but though his mien and apparel were 
extremely favage, yet allowance fhoul¢d have 
. been made for his illnefs, ‘which, as we after- 
wards learned, was an abfcefs in the fpleen, a 
diforder not uncommon in that country, and 
frequently cured, agreeably to the Arabian 
_practice, by the aétual cautery. He was in- 
ceffantly chewing pieces of the Areca-nut with 
thell-lime ; a cuftom borrowed, I fuppofe, from 
the Indians, who greatly improve the com- 
pofition with fpices and betel-leaves, to which 
they formerly added camphor : all the natives 
of rank chewed it, but not, I think, to fo great 
an excefs. Prince Sa’L1m from time to time 
gazed at himfelf with complacency in a piece 
of broken looking-glafs, which was glued on a 
{mall board,.a {pecimen of sretchtdnels which 
we obferved in no other houfe; but many cir- 
cumftances convinced — us that the apparently 
low 
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low condition of his Royal Highnefs, who 
was not on bad terms with his father, and 
{eemed not to want authority, proceeded wholly 
from his avaricé.; His brother HampuLian, 
who generally refides in the town -of Domini, 
has a very different character, being efteemed a 
man of worth, good fenfe, and learning: he 
had come the day before to Maifamido, on hear- 
ing that an Exgli/b frigate was in the road 3 and 
I having gone out fae a few minutes to ‘ead an 
Arabick infeription, found him on my return 
devouring a manufcript, which I had left with 
fome of the company. He is a Kadi or Mo- 
hammedan” judge; and as he feemed to have 
more knowledge than his countrymen, I was 
extremely concefned that Thad fo little conver+ 
‘fation with him. The King, SHarka AHMED, 
has a younger fon, named ABpuLLAH, whofe 
ufual refidence is in the town of Wén, which 
he feldom leaves, as the ftate of his health is 
very infirm. Since the fucceflion to the title 
and authority of Sultan is not unalterably fixed 
in one line, but requires confirmation by the 
Chiefs of the ifland, it is not improbable that 
they may hereafter be conferred on Prince 
Hampu.an. 

A Lit TLE beyond the hole in which Sa’L1m 
teeeived tis, was his Haram, or the apartment 
of his women, which he permitted us all to fee, 

R32 not 
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not through politenefs to flrangers, as we 
believed at firft, but, as I learned afterwards 
from his own lips, in expectation of a prefent: 
we faw only two or three miferable creatures 
with their heads covered, while the favourite, 
aswe fuppofed, ftood behind a coarfe curtain, 
and fhewed her ankles under it loaded with 
filver rings; which, if fhe was capable of re- 
fleGtion, fhe muft have confidered as glittering 
fetters rather.than ornaments ; but a rational 
being would have preferred the condition of .a 
‘wild beaft, expofed to perils and hunger ina 
foreft, to the fplendid mifery of being wife or 
miftrefs to Sa’Lim. 7 

Berore we returned, Atwi’ was defirous of 
fhewing me his books; but the day was too 
far advanced, and I promifed to vifit him fome- 
other morning. The Governor, however, pre- 
vailed on us to fee his place in the country, 
where he invited us to dine the next day: the 
walk was extremely pleafant from the town to 
the fide of a rivulet, which formed in one part 
a fmall pool very convenient for bathing, and 
thence, through groves and alle¥s, to the foot 
of ahill; but the dining-room was little better 
than an open barn, and was recommended only 
by the coolnefs of its fhade. AzpuLLan would 
accompany us on our return to the fhip, toge- 


ther with two Mu/ti’s, who {poke Arabick in- 
differently, 
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differently, and feemed eager to fee all my ma- 
nufcripts; but they were very moderately 
learned, and gazed with itupid wonder on a fine 
copy of the Hamt/ih and on other collections 
of ancient poetry. +. 

Eary the next morning a black meffenger, 
with a tawney lad as his interpreter, came from 
Prince Sa‘L1m; who, having broken his per 
fpeétive-glafs, wifhed to procure another by 
purchafe or barter: a polite anfwer was re- 
turned, and fteps taken to gratify his wifhes, 
As we on our part expreffed a defire to vifit the 
King at Dagon}, the Prince’s meflenger told us, 
that his mafter would, no doubt, lend us pa- 
lanquins (for there was not an horfe in the 
ifland), and order a fufficient number of his 
vaflals to carry us, whom we might pay for 
their trouble, as we thought jot: we com- 
miffioned him, therefore, to afk that favour, 
and begged that all might be ready for our ex- 
curfion before fun- tiles that we might efcape 
the heat of the noon, which, though it was 
the middle of winter, we had found exceffive, 
The boy, whofe name was Comso Mapi’ 
ftaid with us longer than his companion : ‘there 
was fomething in rie look fo ingenuous, andin 
his broken Englifh fo fimple, that we en- 
couraged him to continue his innocent prattle, 
He wrote and read Arabick tolerably well, and’ 
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fet down at my defire the names of feveral towns 
in the ifland, which, He firft told me, was pros 
perly called Hinzuda. The fault of begging 
for whatever he liked, he had in common with 
the Governor and other nobles ; but hardly ina 
greater degree + his firft petition for fome laven- 
der-water was readily granted ; anda {mall bottle 
of it was fo acceptable to him, that, if we had 
fuffered him, he would have kified our feet : 
but it was not for himfelf that he rejoiced fo 
extravagantly ; he told us, with tears ftarting 
from his eyes, that his mother would be pleafed 
with it, and the idea of her pleafure feemed to 
fillhim with rapture: never did I {ee filial af- 
fection “more warmly felt, or more tenderly 
and, in my opinion, unaffeciedly expreffed ; 
yet this boy was not a favourite of the officers, 
who thought him artful. His mother’s name, 
he faid, was Fa’rima; and he impor. 
tuned us to vifit her; conceiving, I fuppofe, 
that all mankind muft Jove and admire her; 
we promifed to gratify him; and, having made 
him feveral prefents, permitted him to return, 
As he reminded me of ALADDIN in the Ara- 
bian tale, 1 defigned to give him that name ina 
recommendatory letter, which he prefled me 
to write, inftead of St. Dominco, as fome 
European vifitor had ridiculoufly called him ; 
but, fince the allufion-would not have been ge- 

nerally 
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nerally known, and fince the title of 4/iu’ldin, 
or Eminence in Faith, might have offended his 
fuperiors, I thought it advifeable for him to 
keep his 4frican name, 

A very indifferent dinner was prepared for 
us at the houfe of the Governor, whom we did 
not fee the whole day, as it was the beginning 
of Ramadan, the Mobammedan Lent, and he 
was engaged in his devotions, or made them 
his excufe ; but his eldeft fon fat by us, while 
we dined, together with Mou’sa, who was em- 
ployed, jointly with his brother Husain, as 
purveyor tathe Captain of the frigate. 

Having obferved a very elegant fhryb, that 
grew about fix feet high in the court-yard, but 
was not then in flower, I learned with pleafure, 
that it was Ainnd, of which I had read fomuch 
in Arabian poems, and which European bota- 
nifts have ridiculowfly named Law/onia, Mu’sa 
bruifed fome of the leaves, and, having moitt- 
ened them with water, applied them to our 
nails, and the tips of our fingers, which in a 
fhort time became of a dark orange-fcarlet. I 
had before conceived a different idea of this 
dye, and imagined, that it was ufed by the 
Avabs to imitate the natural rednefs of thofe 
parts in young and healthy perfons, which in 
all countries muft be confidered as a beauty; 
perhaps’ a lefs quantity of binna, or the fame 
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differently prepared, might have produced that 
effect. The old men in Aradia ufed the famed ye 
to conceal their gray hair, while their daugh- 
ters were dyeing their lips and gums black, to fet 
off the whitenefs of their teeth; fo univerfal 
in all nations and ages are perfonal vanity, and 
alove of difguifing truth; though in all cafes, 
the farther our fpecies recede from nature, the 
farther they depart from true beauty ; and men: 
at leaft fuould difdain to ufe artifice or deceit 
for any purpofe or on any occafion: if the wo- 
men of rank at Paris, or thofe in London who 
with to imitate them, be inclined,to call the 
Arabs barbarians, let them view their own 
head-dreffes and cheeks ina glafs, and, if they 
have left no room for bluthes, be inwardly at 
leaft afhamed of their cenfure. 

In the afternoon I walked a long way up the 
mountains in a winding path amid plants and 
trees no lefs new than beautiful, and regretted 
exceedingly that very few of them were in 
bloffom, as I fhould then have had leifure to ex- 
amine them. Curiofity led me from hill to hill ; 
and I came at laft to the fourcesof a rivulet, 
which we had paffed near the fhore, and from 
which the thip was to be fupplied with excellerit 
water. I {aw no birds on the mountains but 
Guinea-fowl, which might have been eafily 
caught: no infeéts were troublefome to. me but 

; ofquitos ; 
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raofquitos ; and I had no fear of venomous rep» 
tiles, having been affured that the air was too 
pure for any to exiftin it; but I was often un- 
willingly the caufe of fear to the gentle and 
harmlefs lizard, who ran among the fhrubs. 
On my return I miffed the path by which I 
had afcended ; but having met fome blacks laden 
with yams and plantains, I was by them di- 
reéted to another, which led me round, through 
a charming grove of cocoa-trees, to the Gover~ 
nor’s country-feat, where our entertainment 
was clofed by a fillabub, which the Englifh had 
taught the Mu/e/mans to make for them. 

Wer received no anfwer from Sa’ LIM}; nor, 
indeed, expected one, fince we took for ‘granted 
that he could not but approve our intention of 
vifiting his father; and we went on fhore be- 
fore fate rife, in full expectation of a pleafant 
excurfion ta Doméni, but we were happily dif- 
appointed. The fervants at the Prince’s door 
told us coolly, that their mafter was indifpofed,. 
and, as they believed, afleep; that he had given 
them no orders concerning his palanquins, and 
that they durft not difturb him. Atwr’ foon 
came to pay us his compliments, and was fol- 
lowed by his eldeft fon AuMep, with whom we 
walked to the gardens of the two Princes Sa’Lim 
and HampuLiag ; the fituation was naturally 
good but wild and defolate; and in Sa’t1m’s 

. earden. 
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garden, which we entered through a miferable 
hovel, we faw a convenient bathing-place, well 
built with ftone, but then in great diforder ; 
anda fhed by way of fummer-houfe, like that 
under which we dined at the Governor’s, but 
{maller, and lefs neat. On the ground lay a 
kind of cradle, about fix feet long, and little 
more than one foot in breadth, fade of cords 
twifted in a jort of clumfy net-work, with a 
tong thick bamboo fixed to each fide of it : this 
we heard with furprize was a’ royal palanquin, 
and one of the vehicles in which we were to 
have been rocked on men’s fhouldeys over the 
mountajns. I had much converfation with 
Aumep, whom I found intelligent and com- 
municative. He told me, that feveral of his 
countrymen compofed fongs and tunes ; that 
he was himéfelf a paffionate lover of poetry and 
mufic, and that if we would dine at his houfe 
he would play and fing to as. We declined his 
jnvitation to dinner, as we had made a condi- 
tional promife if ever we pafled a day at Mat/a- 
mido to at our curry with Ba‘na’ Grau, an 
honeft man, of whom we purchafed eggs and 
vegetables, and to whom fome Engli ifbmen had 
given the title of Lord, which tind him ex- 
tremely vain ; we could therefore make Say- 
yAD AHMED only a morning vifit. He fung a 
hymn or two in Arabick, sad accompanied hic 
diawling thoegh pathetic pfalmody with a kind 
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of mandoline, which he touched with an awk- 
ward quill : the inftrument was very imperfeét, 
but feemed to give him delight. “I he names 
of the ftrings were written on it in Arabian or 
Indian figures; fimple and compounded ; but I 
could not think them worth copying. He gave 
Captain WitL1amson, who withed to prefent 
fome literary curiofities to the library at Dublin, 
a fmall roll, containing a hymn in Arabick ler- 
ters, but in the language of Mombaza, which 
was mixed with Arabick ; but it hardly deferved 
examination, fince the ftudy of] nguages has lit- 
tle intrinfievalue,and is only uieful asthe inftru- 
ment of real knowledge, which we can 
fearce expe from the poets of Mozambique. 
AHMED would, I believe, have heard our Euro- 
pean airs (I always except French melody) with 
rapture; for his fayourite tuhe was a common 
drifh jig, with which he feemed wonderfully 
affected. 

ON our return tothe beach I thought of vi- 
fiting old ALwy’, according to my promife, and 
Prince Sa’Lim, whofe charaéter [ had not then 
difcovered. I refolved for that purpofe to ftay 
on fhore alone, our dinner with Gisu havipg 
been fixed at an early hour. Axw1’ thewed-me 


his manufcripts, which chiefly related to the ce- 
remonies and ordinances of his own religion ; 


and one of them, which T had formerly ae in 
Europe, 
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Europe, was a collection of fublime and elegant 
hymns in praife of MovamMep, with explana-~ 
tory notes in the margin. I requefted him to 
read one of them after the manner of the 4raés, 
and he chaunted it ina ftrain by no means un- 
pleafing ; but I am perfuaded that he underftood 
it very imperfectly. The room, which was 
" open to the ftreet, was prefently crowded with 
vifitors, moft of whom were Méfii’s, or ex- 
pounders of the law and Auwy1’, detirous, per- 
haps, to difplay his zeal before them at the ex- 
pence of good-breeding, directed my attention 
to a paffage ina Commentary on the Kora’y, 
which I found levelled at the Chriftians. The 
commentator, having related with fome addi- 
tions (but, on the whole, not inaccurately) the 
circumftances of the temptation, puts this fpeech 
into the mouth of ¢he tempter : “* Though Iam 
** unable to delude thee, yet I will miflead by thy 
“* means more human creatures than thou wilt 
* fet right.” «* Nor was this menace vain,” fuys 
the Mol AMMEDAN writer, *¢ for the inhabitants 
“¢ of aregion many thoufand leagues in extent, 
“6 are ftill fo deluded by the devil, that they im- 
“© oufly call I’sa the fon of God. Heaven pre- 
“© ferve us,” he adds, * from blafpheming Chri- 
“* ftians, as wellas blafpheming Jews!” Altho’ a 
religions difpute with thofe obftinate zealots 
would have been unfeafonable and fruitlefs, yet 
they deferved, I thought, a flight reprehenfion, 
* ?_ Fad 1 7 ie} dee See 
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them. ‘* The commentator,” faid I, “ was 
** much to blame for pafling fo indifcriminate 
‘and hafty a cenfure: the title which gave your 
‘« Jegiflator, and gives you fuch offence, was of- 
“* ten applied in Yudea, by a bold figure, agree- 
“able to the Hebrew idiom, though unufual in 
** Arabick, to angels, to holy men, and even to aff 
*6 mankind, who are commanded to call God 
“« their father ; and in this large fenfe the Apofile 
** to the Romans calls the ele&t the children of 
** God, and the Messtau the firff-born among 
“* many brethren; but the words only-begotten 
“* are applied tranfcendently and incomparably 
**to him alone * ; and as for me, who believe 
** the feriptures, which you alfo profefs’ to be- 
“lieve, though you affert without proof that 
** we have altered them, I cannot refufe him an 
‘* appellation, though far furpafling our reafon, 
“* by which he is diftinguithed in the Gofpel ; 
** and the believers in MuHAMMED, whoex- 
** prefsly names him the Messran, and pro- 
$¢ nounces him to have been born of a virgin, 
*¢ which alone might fully juftify the phrafe 
*‘ condemned by this author, are themfelves 
condemnable for cavilling at words, when 
‘« they cannot object to the fubftance of our faith 
econfiftently with their own.” The Mufels . 
mans had nothing to fay in reply ; and the - 
converfation was changed, 
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I was aftonithed at the queftions which An 
‘wi’ put to me concerning the late peace and the 
independence of America ; the feveral powers 
and refources of Britain and France, Spain and 
Holland; the charaéter and fuppofed views of 
the Emperor ; the compatative ftrength of the 
Ruffian, Imperial, and Othman armies, and their 
tefpective modes of bringing their forces to ac- 
tion. | anfwered him without referve, except on 
the flate of our poffeffions in India ; nor were 
my unfwers loft ; for 1 obferved that all the com- 
pany were vationlly affected by them, generally 
with amazement, often with concern; efpe- 
cially when I defcribed to them the great force 
and admirable difcipline of the Aufrian army, 
and the ftupid prejudices of the Turks, whom - 
nothing can induce to abandon their old Tarta- 
rian habits, and expofed the weaknefs of their 
empire in Africa, and even in the more diftant 
provinces of dfia. Inreturn he gave me clear 
but general information concerning the govern- 
ment and commerce of his ifland : < his coun 
“ try,” he faid, ‘* was poor, and produced few ar- 
“ ticles of trade 3 butif they could get moneys 
“abich they now preferred io Pee things,” 
thefe were his words, ‘‘ they might eafily,”” 
he added, ‘* procure foreign caminioditiee, and 
“exchange them advantageoufly with their 
“© neighbours in the iflands and on the continent ¢ 


“ thus with’ a little n money,” faid he, ‘* we 
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« knives, cloths, taw cotton, and other articles 
* brought from Bombay, and with thofe we 
“© trade to Madagafcar for the natural produce 
‘© of the country or for dollars, with which the 
‘© French buy cattle, honey, butter, and fo forth, 
*¢in that ifland. With gold, which we receive 
** from your fhips, we can procure elephants 
** teeth from the natives of Mozambique, who 
“* barter them alfo for ammunition and bars of 
**jron ; and the Portugue/é in that country give 
“¢ us cloths of various kinds in exchange for our 
** commodities : thofe cloths we difpofe of lu« 
“ cratively in the three neighbouring iflands ; 
*« whence We bring rice, cattle, a kind of bread- 
*¢ fruit which grows in Comara, and flaves, 
*¢ which we buy alfo at other places to which 
“¢ we trade ; and we carry on this traffic in our 
‘* own veffels.” : 

Here I could not help eXpreffing my abhor- 
rence of their Slave Trade, and afked him by 
what law they claimed a property in rational bea 
ings, fince our Creator had given our {pecies 
a dominion, to be moderately exercifed, over 
the beafts of the field and the fowls of the air, 
but none to man over man. ‘* By no law, an- 
fwered he, “* unlefs neceffity be a law.” There 
‘are nations in Madagafear and in Africa who 
*‘ know neither Gop nor his PropHer, nor 
“© Moses, nor Davin, nor the Messian: 
“ thofe nations are in perpetual war, and take 

** many 
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*« many captives; whom, if they could not fell, 
“« they would certainly kill. Individuals among 
*¢ them are in extreme poverty, and have num- 
*¢ bers of children, who, if they cannot be dif- 
“ pofed of, muft perifh through hunger, toge- 
*¢ ther with their miférable parents. By purchaf- 
‘ing thefe wretches we preferve their lives, 
“* and, perhaps, thofe of many others, whom 
“* our moncy relieves. The fum of the argu- 
*« ment is this : Ifwe buy them, they will live 
—if they become valuable fervants, they will 
live comfortably ; but if they are not fold, they 
“« mutt die-miferably.” ‘* There may be,” Thid 
I, “ fuch cafes, but you fallacioufly draw a ge- 
© neral conclufion from a few particular in- 
“* flances ; and this is the very fallacy which, 
ona thoufand other occafions, deludes man- 
“* kind. It is not to be doubted that a conftant 
«and gainful traffic in humancreatutes foments 
** war, in which captives are always made, and 
“* keeps up that perpetual.enmity which you 
pretend to be the caufe of a pradtice in itfelf 
reprehenfible, while in truth it is its efec#. 
“* The fame traffic encourages lazinefs in fomée 
“¢ parents, who might in general fupport their 
“* families by proper induftry, and feduces 
others to ftifle their natural feelings. At moft, 
*¢ your redemption of thofe unhappy children 
“can amount only to a perfonal contraét, im- 
** plied between you, for gratitude and reafon~ 
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tt able fervice on their part---for kindnefs and 
** humanity on your's; but can you think your 
* part performed by difpofing of them againft 
their wills, with as much indifférence as if 
you were felling cattle; efpecially as they 
might become readers of the Kora’n, and 
pulars of your Faith ?” “* The law,” faid he, 
forbids our felling them, when they are be- 
lievers in the Propuet ; and little children 
only are fold, nor they often, or by all maf- 
“© ters.”? “* You who believe in Munammep,” 
faid I, ** are bound by the fpirit and letter of his 
** Jaws to take pains that they alfo may believe 
“ in him; and if you negle& fo important a 
** duty for fordid gain, 1 do not fee how you 
“* can hope for profperity in this world, or for 
*¢ happinefs in the next.” My old friend and 
the Murtis. affented, and muttered a few 
prayers, but probably forgot" my preaching be- 
fore many minutes had paffed. 

So much time had flipped away in this con- 
verfation, that I could make but a fhort vifit to 
Prince Sa‘Lim : my view in vifiting him was to 
fix the time of our journey to Doriéni as early as 
poffible on thé next morning. His appearance 
was more favage than ever, and I found him in 
a difpofition to complain bitterly of the Englith. 
** No acknowledgement,” he faid, ** had been 
** made for the kind attentions of himfelf and 
* the chief men in his country to the officers 
** and people of the Brilliant, though a whole 
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«© year had elapfed fince the wreck.” I really 
wondered at the forgetfulnefs to which alone 
fuch a neglect could be imputed ; and affured 
him, that I would exprefs my opinion both in 
Bengal and in letters to England. ‘* We have 
** little,” faid he, ** to hope from letters, for 
*¢ when we have been paid with thent inftead 
“© of money, and have fhewn them on board 
“* your fhips, we have commonly been treated 
“* with difdain, and often with imprecations.”” 
Taffured him, that either thofe letters muft 
have been written coldly and by very obfcure 
perfons, or fhewn to very ill-bred men,. of 
whom there were too many in all hations, but 
that a’few inftances of rudenefs ought not to 
give him a general prejudice againft our national 
character. ** But you,” faid he, ‘area wealthy 
‘© nation, and we are indigent ; yet though all 
our groves of cocoa-trees, our fruits, and 
our cattle are ever at your fervice, you al- 
ways try to make hard bargains with us for 
what you chufe to difpofe of, and frequently 
will neither fell nor give thofe things which 
we principally want.” ‘* To form,” faid J, 
a juft opinion of Englifbmen, you mutt 
. vifit us in our own ifland, orat leaft in India; 
here weare ftrangers and travellers : many 
of us have no defign to trade in any coun- 
try, and none of us think of trading in 
Hinzuin, where we ftop only for refrefh- 
ment. The clothes. arms. or inftruments 
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which you may want are commonly 
neceflary or convenient .to us; but if Say- 
yap Atwyi or his fons were to be ftrangers 
in our country, you fhould have no reafon to 
boaft of fuperior hofpitality.”” He then fhewed 
me a fecond time a part of an old filk veft, with 
the ftar of the Order of the Thi"le, and begged 
me to explain the motto ; expreffing a wilh that 
the Order might be confetred on him by the 
Kine of Encianpin return for his good offices 
to the Englifo. 1 repréfented to him the im- 
poffibilicy of his being gratified, and took occa 
fion to fay, .that there wadmore true dignity in 
their own native titles than in thofe of Prince, 
Duke and Lord, which had been idly given 
them, but had tio conformity to their manners 
or the conftitution of their Government. 

_ Tus converfation being agreeable to neither 
of tis; Ichanged it by defiring that the palan« 
quins and bearers might be ready next morning 
as early as poffible : ‘he anfwered, that his pa- 
jariquins were at our fervice for nothing, but 
that we muft pay him ten dollars for each fet of 
bearers ; that it was the ftated price, and: that 
Mr Hasrincs had paid it when he went to 
vit the King. This, as I learned afterwards, 
was falfe: but in all events 1 knew that he would 
keep the dollars himéelf, and give nothing to the 
beaters, who deferved them better, and whom 
Qa, ha 
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he would compel to leave their cottages and toil 
for his profit. ‘* Can you imagine, I replied, 
“¢ that we would employ four and twenty men 
*© to bear us fo far on their fhoulders without 
“ rewarding them amply ? But fince they are 
* free men (fo he had affured me), and not 
“© your flaves, we will pay them in proportion 
“¢ to their diligence and good behaviour; and 
«© it becomes neither your dignity nor ours to 
** make a previous bargain.”’ 1 fhewed him an 
elegant copy of the Kordn, which I deftined 
for his father, and defcribed the reft of my 
prefent; but he coldly afked, if that was all. 
Had he been King, a purfe of dry dollars 
would’ have given him more pleafure than the 
fineft or helee manuifcript. Finding him, in 
converfing on a variety of fubjects, utterly void 
of intelligence or. principle, I took my leave, 
and faw him no more, but promifed to let him 
know for certain whether we fhould make our 
intended excurfion. 

We dined in tolerable comfort, and had occa- 
fien, in the courfe of the day, to obferve the 
manners of the natives in the middle rank, who 
are called Ba’nas, and all of whom have flaves 
conftantly at work for them. We vifited the mo- 
ther of Compoma’be, who feemed ina ftation but 
little raifed above indigence ; aud ber hufband, 
whowasa mariner, bartered an “rabick Trzatife 
on Aftronomy and Navigation, which he had read, 
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In the morning I had converfed with two 
very old Arabs of Yemen, who had brought 
fome articles of trade to Himzudn; and in the ° 
afternoon | met another who had» come from 
Majfkat (where at that time there was a civil 
war) to purchafe, if he could, an hundred ftand 
ofarms. I told them all, that I loved their na- 
tion, and they returned my compliments with 
great warmth, efpecially the two old men, who 
were near fourfcore, and reminded me of 
Zowarr and Ha/ReTH. 

So bad an account had been given me of 
the road oyer the mountains, that I diffuaded 
my companions from thinking of the journey, 
to which the Captain became rather difin- 
clined; but as I wifhed to be fully acquainted 
with a country which I might never fee again, 
I wrote the next day to Sa’tim, requefting 
him to lend me one palanquin, and to order a 
fafficient number of men; he fent me no writ- 
ten anfwer, which I afcribed rather to his. in- 
capacity than to rudenefs: but the Governor, 
with ALwy and two of his fons, came on board 
in the evening, and faid, that they had feen 
my letters; that all fhould be ready; but that 
I could not pay lefs for the men than ten dollars, 
I faid, I would pay more, but it fhould be to 
the men themfelves, according to their beha- 
viour. They returned fomewhat diffatisfied, 
after I had played at chefs with ALwi’s younger 
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fon, in whofe manncr and addrefs there was 
fomething remarkably pleafing. 

Berore fun-rife, on the 2d of Auguf, I 
went alone-on fhore, with a {mall bafket of 
fuch proviiions as I might want in the courfe 
of the day, and with fome cufhions to make 
the Prince’s palanquin at leaft a tolerable ve- 
hicle; but the Prince was refolved to receive 
the dollars to which his men were entitled; 
and he knew that, as I was eager for the jour- 
ney, he could prefcribe his own terms. Old 
Atwy’ met me on the beach, and brought ex- 
cufes from Sa’tim, who, he faid, was in- 
difpofed. He conduéted me to his houfe ; and 
fecmed rather defirous of perfuading me to 
abandon my defign of vifiting the King; but I 
afured him, that if the Prince would not fyp- 
ply me with proper attendants, I would walk 
to Doméni with my own fervants anda gnide. 

‘© SHaixH Sa’‘Lim,” he faid, ‘* was mifer-. 
‘¢ ably avaritious; that he was afhamed of a 
“ kinfman with fuch a difpofition; but that 
‘¢ he was no lefs obftinate than covetous, and 
“¢ that without ten dollars paid in hand it would 
© be impofiible to procure bearers.” I then 
gave him three guineas, which he carried or 
pretended to carry to Sa‘tim, but returned 
without the chavge, alledging that he had no 
filver, and promifing to give me on my return 
the few dollars that remained. In about an 
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nine {turdy blacks, who could not fpeak a word 
of Arabick ; fo that I expected no information 
concerning the country through which I was 
to travel; but Arwr affifted me ina point of . 
the utmoft confequence. ‘* You cannot go,” 
faid he, ‘** without an interpreter ; for the King 
*« {peaks only the language of this ifland; but 
“© T havea fervant whole name is Tumu’NI, a 
fentible and worthy man,-who underftands 
© Englifo, and is much efteemed by the King: 
$* he is known and valued all over Hinzuan. 
« This man fhall attend you; and you will 
« foon be fenfible of his worth.” 

Tumo'ni defired to carry my batket, and 
we fet out with a profpeét of fine weather, but 
fome hours later than I had intended. I walked 
by the gardens of the two Princes to the fkirts 
of the town, and came to a little village con- 
fitting of feveral very neat nuts made chiefly 
with the leaves of the cocoa-tree ; but the road 
a little farther was fo ftony, that I fat in the 
palanquin, and was borne with perfeét fafety 
over {ome rocks. I then defired my guide to 
aflure the men, that I would pay them liberal- 
ly; but the poor peafants, who’ had been 
brou ght from their farms on the hills, were not 
perfeaily acquainted with the ufe of money, 

and treated my promife with indifference. 

Asour five miles from Mat/amudo lies the 
town of Wani, where SHAIKH ABDULLAH, who 


has already been mentioned, ufually refides, I 
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faw it at a diftance, and it feemed to be agree- 
ably fituated. When I had pafied the rocky 
part of the roadI cameto a ftony beach, where 
the fea appeared to have loft fome ground, fince 
there was a fine {and to the left, and beyond ita 
beautiful bay, which refembled that of Wey- 
mouth, and feemed equally convenient fdr bath- 
ings but it did not appear to me, that the ftones 
over which I was carried had been recently co- - 
yered with water. Herel faw the frigate, and 
taking leave of it for two days, turned from the 
coaft intoa fine country very neatly cultivated, 
and confifting partly of hillocks exquifitely green, 
partly of plains which were then in a gaudy 
drefs 6f rich yellow blofoms: my guide in+ 
formed me that they were plantations of a kind 
of vetch which was eaten by the natives.. Cot- 
tages and farms’ were interfperfed all over this 
gay champaign, and the whole fcene was de- 
lightful; but it was foon changed for beauties 
of a different fort. We defcended into a cool 
valley, through which ran a rivulet of perfectly 
clear water; and there finding my vehicle un- 
eafy, though from the laughter and merriment 
of my bearers I concluded them to be quite at 
their eafe, I‘bade them fet me down, and 
walked before them all the reft of the way. 
Mountains clothed with fine trees and flowering 
fhrubs prefented themfelves on our afcent from 
‘the vale, and we proceeded for half an hour 
‘through pleafant wood-walks. where I regret- 
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ted the impoflibility of loitering a while to ex- 
amine the variety of new blofloms, which fuc- 
ceeded oneanother at every ftep, and the vir- 
tues as well as names of which feemed fami- 
liar to Tumu’s1. At length we defcended into 
a valley of greater extent than the former ; a 
river or large wintry torrent ran through it, and 
fell down a fteep declivity at the end of it, 
where it feemed to be loft among tocks. Cat+ 
tle were grazing on the banks of the river, and 
the huts of the owners appeared on the hills : 
a more agreeable fpot I had not before feen even 
in Swifferland or Merionethfbire; but it was 
followed by an- aflemblage of natural beauties, 
which 1 hardly expetted t to find ina little ifland 
twelve degrees to the fouth of the Line. I was 
not fufficiently pleafed with my folitary jour- 
ney to difcover charms which had not adtual 
exiftence, and the firft effect of the contraft be- 
tween St. Yago and Hinzuan had ceafed. But, 
without any difpofition to give the landfcape a 
high colouring, I may truly fay what I thought 
at the time, that the whole country which 
next prefented itfelf as far furpafled Ermenonville 
or Blenheim, or any other imitations of nature 
which I had feen in France or England, as the 
fineft bay furpaffes an artificial piece of water. 
Two very high mountains covered to the 
fammit with the richeft verdure, were at fome 
diftance on my right hand, and ‘feparated from 
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herds, or by vallies refounding with torrents 
and water-falls : on my left was the fea, to 
which there were beautiful openings from the 
hills aad woods ; and the road was a fmooth 
path, naturally winding through a foreft of {picy 
fhrubs, fruit-trees, and palms. Some high 
‘trees were {pangled with white blofloms equal in 
fragrance to orange flowers: my guide called 
them Monongo’s, but the day was declining fo 
faft thatit was impoffible to examine them. The 
variety of fruits, flowers, and birds, of which 
Thad a tranfient view in this magnificent gar- 
den, would have fupplied a naturalift with 
amufement for a month ; but I faw fo remark- 
able infest, and no reptile of any kind. The 
woodland was diverfified by a few pleafant 
glades, and new profpeéts were continually, 
opened ; at length a noble view of the fea burlt 
upon me unexpettedly, and having paffed a hill 
or two we came to the beach, beyond which 
were feveral hills and cottages. We turned 
from the fhore, and on the néxt eminence I faw 
the town of Domoni at a little diftance below 
us : I was met by a number of natives, a few 
of whom fpoke 4radick, and thinking it acon- 
venient place for repofe, I {ent my guide to ap- 
prize the King of my intended vifit. He re- 
turned in half an hour with a polite meflage ; 
and I walked into the town, which feemed 
large and populous, A great crowd accompa- 
nied me. and I was canduéted ta 2 honfe bnilt 
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on the fame plan with the beft houfes at Mat- 
famido. In the middle of the court yard itood a 
large Monongo tree, which perfumed'the air : the 
apartment on the left was empty; and in that. 
on the right fat the Kingon a fofa or bench 
covered with an ordinary carpet. He rofe when 
I entered, and, grafping my hands, placed me 
near him on the right; but as he could {peak 
only the language of Hinzudn, 1 had recourfe 
to my friend Tumv’nr, than whom a readier oF 
more accurate interpreter could not have been 
found. I prefented the King with a very hand- 
fome Indian drefs of blue filk with golden 
flowers, which had been worn only at one maf- 
“querade, and with a beautiful copy “of the 
Kora’n, from which I reada few verfes to him: 
he took them with great complacency, and faid, 
‘© he wifhed I had comeby fea, that he might 
© have loaded one of my boats with fruit and 
“ fome of his fineft cattle. He had feen 
‘¢ me,” he faid, ** on board the frigate, where 
«© he had been according to his cultom in dif- 
‘© guife, and,had heard of me from his fon 
«© SHark Hamputian.” I gave him an ac- 
count of my journey, and extolled the beauties 
of his country: he put many queftions con- 
cerning mine. and profeffed great regard for my 
nation. §* But I hear,” faid he, ** that you are 
¢* a magiftrate, and confequently profefs peace; 
“ why are you armed witha broad-{word ?”* 
en eae YT id. 66 before ] was a ma- 
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*¢ giftrate; and if it fhould ever happen that law 
* could not protect me, I muft proteét my- 
s¢ fclf.”? He feemed about fixty years old, had 
a very cheerful countenance, anda great appear- 
ance of goodnature mixed with a certain dig- 
nity which diftinguifhed him from the croud of 
minifters and officers who attended him. Our 
converfation was interrupted by notice, that it 
was the time for evening prayer ; and when he 
arofe he fuid, ‘* This houfeis yours, and I will 
‘ vifit you in it after you have taken fome re- 
“© frefhment.”? Soon after his fervants brought 
aroaft fowl, a rice pudding, and. fome other 
difhes, with papayas and very good pomegra- 
nates: my own bafket fupplicd the reft of the 
fupper. The room was hung with old red 
cloth, and decorated with pieces of porcelain 
and feftoons of Englith bottles: the lamps 
were placed on the ground in large fea fhells ; 
and the bed-place was a recefs, concealed by a 
chintz hanging, oppofite to the fofa on which 
he had been fitting. ‘Though it was not a place 
that invited repofe, and the gnats were inex- 
preffibly troublefome, yet the fatigues of the 
day procured me a comfortable lumber. Iwas 
waked by the return of the King and his train 3 
fome of whom were Arabs, for 1 heard one 
fay, “* Huwa rékid,” or, “he isfleeping :” there 
was an immediate filence, and I paffed the night 
with little difturbance except from the unwel- 
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come fongs of the mufquitos: In the morn- 
ing I was equally filent and folitary 3 the houfe 
appeared to be deferted, and I began to 
wonder what was become of Tumu’n1; he 
‘came at length, with a concern on his coun- 
tenance, and told me, that the bearers had 
run away in the night $ but that the King, 
who wifhed to fee me in another of his houfes, 
would fupply me with bearers, if he could not 
prevail on me to ftay till a boat could be feat 
for. I went immediately to the King, who I 
found fitting on a raifed fofa in a large room, the 
walls of which were adorned with fentences 
from the Kora’n in very legible characters : 
about fifty of his fubjeéts were feated*on the 
ground in a femicircle before him, and my inter- 
preter took his place in the midft of them. The 
good old King laughed heartily when he heard 
the adventure of the night, and faid, ‘* You 
«© will now be my gueft for a week, I hope ; 
« but ferioufly, if you muft return foon, I will 
© fend into the country for fome peafants to 
“ carry you.” He then apologifed for the 
behaviour ‘of SHArK. Sa’Lim, which he had 
heard from Tumu’n1, who told me afterwards 
he was much difpleafed with it, and’ would 
not fail to exprefs his difpleafure: he con- 
cluded with a Jong barangue on the advantages 
which the Engii/p might derive from fending a 
. thip 
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fhip every year from Bombay to tradé witht 
his fubjects, and on the wonderful cheap- 
nefs of their commodities, efpecially of their 
cowries. Ridiculous as the idea may feem, it 
fhowed an enlargement of the mind, a defire to 
promote the intereft of his‘people, anda fenfe 
of.the benefits arifirtg from trade, which could 
only have been expected from a petty African 
chief, and which if he had been fovereign of 
Yemen might have been expanded into rational 
projects, proportioned to the extent of his do- 
minions. I anfwered, that I was imperfectly 
acquainted with the commerce of India; but 
that I would report the fubftance of his conver: 
fation, «and would ever bear teftimony of his 
noble zeal for the good of his country, and to 
the mildnets with which he governed it. As I 
had no inclination to pafs a fecond night in the 
ifland, I requefted leave to return without wait- 
ing for bearers : he feemed very fincere in pref- 
fing me to lengthen my vifit, but had too much 
Arabian politenefs to be importunate. We 
therefore parted ;* and at the requeft of 
Tumu’n1, who affured me that little time would 
be loft in fthewing attention to one of the wor- . 
thieft men in Binzucn, 1 made a vifit to the 
Governor of the town, whofe name was 
MutcxKaA : his manners were very pleafing, aud 
he fhewed me fome letters from the officers of the 
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Brilliant, which appeared to flow wart from 
the heart, and contained the ftrongeft eloge of 
his courtefy and liberality. He infifted on fil- 
ling my bafkets with fome of the fineft pome+ 
granates I had ever feen ; and I left the town 
imprefied with a very favourable opinion of the 
King and his Governor. When I reafcended the 
hill attended by many of the natives, one of 
them toldmein Arabick, that I was going to re-_ 
ceive the higheft mark of diftintion that it was 
in the King’s power to fhew me ; and he had 
fearce ended, when I heard the’ report of a 
fingle gun: SHarkH Aumep had faluted me 
with the whole of his ordnance. I waved my 
hat, and faid, ‘* Al/ah Achar.” The people 
fhouted, and I continued my journey, not with- 
out fear of inconvenience from exceffive heat 
and the fatigue of climbing the rocks. The 
walk, however, was not 6n the whole unplea- 
fant. I fometimes refted in the valleys, and 
’ forded all the rivulets, which refrefhed me with 
their coolnefs, and fupplied me with exquifice 
water to mix with the juice of my pomegranates, 
and occafionally with brandy. We were over- 
taken by fome peafants, who came from the 
hills by a nearer way, and brought the King’s: 
prefent of a cow with her calf, and a fhe-goat 
with two kids: they had apparently been fe- 
+ lected for their beauty, and were brought fafe to 
Bengal, The profpects which had fo hace Maer 
ighte 
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lighted me the preceding day had not yet loft 
their charms, though they wanted the recom- 
mendation of novelty ; but I mutt confefs, that 
the moft d:lightful obje@ in that day’s walk of 
near ten miles was the black frigate, which I 
difcerned at fun. {et from a rock near the Prince’s 
gardens: Clofe to the town I was met by a na- 
tive; who, perceiving me to be weary, opened 
a fine cocoa-nut, which afforded me a delicious 
draught : he informed me, that one of his 
countrvmen had been punifhed that afternoon 
for a theft on board the Crocodile ; and added, 
that in his opinion the punifhment.was ino lef 
juft, than the offence was difgtaceful to his 
country: The offender, as I afterwards learned, 
was a youth of a good family who had married 
a daughter of old Atwi’ ; but being left alone 
fora moment in the cabin, and feeing a pair of 
blue morocco flippers, could not refift the 
temptation, and concealed them fo ill under his 
gown that he was detected with the mainer: 
‘This proves that no principle of honour is in- 
{tilled by’ education into the gentry of this 
ifland: even ALwi’, when he had‘obferved, that 
“* in the month of Ramad.in it was not lawful to 
“paint with Aina or to tell lies,” and when I 
afked, whether both were lawful all the reft of 
the year, anfwered, that ‘* lies were innocent, 
*“if no man was injured by them.” Tumu'ny 
tcok his leave, as well fatisfied as myfelf with our 
excutfion : 
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excurfion : I told him before his matter, that I 
transferred alfo to him the dollars which were 
due to me out of the three guineas ; and that if 
ever they fhould part, I fhould be < very glad to 
teceive him into my fervice in India. 

Mr. Rowerrs, the matter of the thip,, had 
pafled the day with SAyYAD Aumen ; arid had 
learned from him 4 few cufious eitcuanflaices 
toncerning the government of Hibzada, whith 
he found to be a 1 imonarchy limited by an arifto- 
cracy. The Kirig, he waé told, liad tid power 
of making war by fe own authority ; but if the 
aflembly ofnobles; who were from time to time 
convened by him, refolvedon a war with any of 
the neighbouring iflands, they defrayed the 
tharges “of i it by ‘voluntary contributions; in re« 
tun fot which they claimed as their own, all 
the booty ahd captives that might be taken, 
The hope of gaifi_or the want of flaves is 
ufually thé real motive for futh etiterprizes, and 
oftenfible pretex+s are ealily found ! at that very 
time; he underftood, they meditateda war, be- . 
caufe they wanted hands for the following har- 
veft. Their fleet confi fted of fixteen or feven- 
teetr finall veffels, which they manned with 
aboiit two thoufaid five hundred iflanders, 
armed with mulkets and cutlaffes, or with bows 
and drrowg Near two years before they had 
pofte fled thémfelves of two towns in Mayéta, 
which they ftill kept cls garrifoned. The or- 
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dinary expences of the government were de- 
frayed by a tax from two hundred villages ; but 
the three principal towns were exempt from all 
taxes, except that they paid annually to the 
chief Murtt, a fortieth part of the value of all 
their moveable property, and from that payment 
either the king nor the nobles claimed an ex- 
emption. The kingly authority, by the prin- 
ciples of their conftitution, was confidered’ as 
elective, though the line of fucceffion had not 
in fa& been altered fince the firft election of a 
Suttan. He was informed, that a wander- 
ing Arab, who had fettled in the ifland, had, by 
his intrepidity in feveral wars, acquired the rank 
of a chieftain, and afterwards of a king, with 
limited powers ; and that he was the grand- 
father of Saaixa AuMeD: I had been aflured 
that queen Haci’man_ was his grandmother ; 
and that he was the fix// king ; but it muft be 
remarked, that the words jedd and jeddab in 
Arabick are wfed for a male and female anceflor 
indefinitely ; and, without a’ correét pedigree 
of AuMeEp’s family, which I expected to pro- 
cure but was difappointed, it would fcarce be 
poffible to afcertain the time when his fore- 
father obtained the higheft rank in the govern- 
ment. In the year 1600, Captain Joun Davrs, 
who wrote an account of his voyage, found 
Mayata governed by a king, and Ax/uame, or 
Hinzuin, by a queen, who fhewed him great 

marks 
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marks of friendfip : hé anchored beforé the 
town of Demos (does he mean Doméni ?) which 
was as large; he fays; as Plymouth ; and he 
concludes from the ruins around it, that it had 
“once been.a place of ftrength and gtandeui. I 
ean only fay, that I obferved no fuch ruins. 
Fifteen years after; Captain Peyron and Sir 
Tuomas RoE touched at the Comdra iflands ; 
and from their feveral accounis it appears, that 
an old Sultatiefsthen refided i in Hinzudn, but had 
a dominion paramount over ail the ifles, three 
of her fotis governing Mohi/a in her name. If 
this be true, | Sotiaity and the fucceffors of Ha+ 
Lr’Ma® mitt have loft their influence over the 
other iflands ; and, by renewing theit dotmant 
claim a8 it fuits their totivenierice, they may ale 
ways be furniithed with @ pretence for hoftilities. 
Five generations of eldeft fons would account 
for an hundred and féventy of the years which 
have elapfed fince Davis and Peyvown foiind 
Hinxiin ruled by a Sultanefs; and AHMED wis 

of fuch an age, that his reign may be reckoned > 
equal to a generation: it is probable, on the 
whole, that Hari’man was the widow of the 
firft Arabian king, and that her mofque has been 
continued in repair by his defcendants ; fo that 
we may reafonably fuppofe two centuries to 
have pafled, fince a i ingle Arab had the courage 
and addrefs to eftablith in that beautiful ifland a 
form of government, which, thou gh bad enough 
T 2 im 
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in itfelf, appears to have been adminiftered 
with advantage to the original inhabitants. We 
have lately heard of civil commotions in Hinzuan, 
which we may venture to pronaunce, werenot ex~ 
cited by any cruelty or violence of AHMED, but 
were probably occafioned by the infolence of an 
oligarchy naturally hoftile to king and people. 
That the mountains in the Comara iflands con- 
tain diamonds, and the precious metals, which 
are ftudioufly concealed by the policy of the fe- 
veral governments, may be true,though I have 
no reafon to believe it, and have only heard it 
aflerted without evidence ; but f hope thar 
neithe* an expeétation of fuch treafures, nor of 
any other advantage, will ever induce an Euro- 
pean power to violate the firft principles of juf- 
tice, by afluming the fovereignty of Hinzudn, 
which cannot anfwer a better purpofe than that 
of fupplying our fleets with feafonable refrefh- 
ment ; and although the natives have an intereft 
in receiving us with apparent cordiality, yet, 
if we with their attachment to be unfeigned 
and their dealings juft, we muft fet them an 
example of ftri&t honefty in the performance of 
our engagements. In truth, our nation is not 
cordially loved by the inhabitants of Hinzaga, 
who, as it commonly happens, form a general 
opinion from a few inftances of violence or 
breach of faith, - Not many years ago an Exro- 
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pean, who hed been hofpitably received and li- 
berally fupported at Matfamido, behaved rudely 
to a young married woman, who, being of low 
degree, was walking veiled through a a ficest in 
the evening: her hufband ran to protect her, 
and refented the rudenefs, probably with me- 
naces, poflibly with atwal force; and the Exz- 
ropean is {ajd to have given him 4 mortal wound 
with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, af- 
ter the fcuffle, from his lodging. “This foul 
murder, which the law of nature would have 
juftified the magiftrate in punithing with death, 
was reported to ihe king, who told the Gover- 
nor (I ufe the very words of Auwr’) that “it 
** would be wifer to hufh it up. "Arwi' men- 
tioned a civil cafe of his own, which ought not 
to be concealed. When he was on the coaft of 
Africa in the dominions of a very favage prince, 
a fmall European veffel. was wrecked; and the 
prince not only feized-all that could ‘be. faved 
from the wreck, but claimed the Captain and 
the crew as his flaves, and treated them with 
ferocious infolence. Arw’t aflured me, that 
when he heard of the accident, he haftened to 
the prince, fell proftrate before him, and by 
tears and importunity prevailed on him to give 
the Europeans their liberty ; that he fupported 
them at his own expence, enabled them to build 
another veffel, in which they failed to Hinzuan, 
and departed thence for Europe or India: he 
Ta fhewed 
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fhewed me the Captain’s promiflory notes for 
fums which to an African trader mutt bea 
confiderable object, but which were no price 
for liberty, fafety, and perhaps life, which 
his good, though . difinterefted, offices had 
procured. 1 lamented, that, i in my fituation, 
it was wholly out of my power toaffift Arwr’ 
in obtaining juftice ; but he urged me to deliver 
an Arabick letter from him, inclofing the notes, 
to the Governor-General, wha, as he faid, 
knew him well; and I complied with his re- 
queft. Since it is poflible that a fubftantial de- 
fence may be made by the perfon thus accufed 
of injuftice, +1 will not. name either*him or the 
veflel which he had commanded ; but if he 
be living, and if this paper fhould fall into his 
hands, he may: be induced to refle&t how highly 
itimports our national honour, that a people 
whom we call favage, but ‘who adminifter ta 
our convenience, may have no juft caufe to re- 
proach us with a violation of our contracts. 


DISs- 
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DISSERTATION IX. 


ON THE > 
CHRONOLOGY 
OF THE 
H I N DUS. 


WRITTEN IN JANUARY 1788, 





HE great antiquity of the Hindus is ber 
lieved fo firmly by themfelves, and has 

been the fubject of fo much converfation among 
Europeans, that a fhort view of their chrona- 
logical fyftem, which has not yet been exe 
hibited from certain authorities, may be ac- 
ceptable to thofe who feek truth without par- 
tiality to received opinions, and without re- 
garding any confequences that may refult from 
their inquiries: the confequences, indeed, of 
truth cannot but be defirable, and no reafon- 
able man will apprehend any danger to fociety 
from, a general diffufion of its light; but we 
muft not fuffer ourfelves to be dazzled by a falfe 
T4 glare, 
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glare, nor miftake enigmas and allegories for 
hiftorical verity. Attached to no fyftem, and 
as much difpofed to reje& the Mofaick hiftory, 
if it be proved erroneous, as to believe it if it 
be confirmed by found reafoning from indubi- 
table evidence, I propofe to lay before you a 
concife account of Jndian chronology, ex~ 
tracted from Sanferit books, or collected from 
converfations with Pandits, and to fubjoin 4 
few remarks on their fyftem, without attempt~ 
ing to decide a queftion, which ] thall venture 
to ftart, “* Whether it is not in faé the fame 
“ with our own, but ‘embellithed and obfcured 
“© by the fancy of their poets and"the riddles 
“© of their aftronomers ?” 

One of the moft curious books in San/erit, 
and one of the oldeft after the Véda’s, is a tract 
On Religious and Crvil Duties, taken, as it is be- 
lieved, from the oral inftru@ions of Menv, fon 
of Brauma’, to the firft inhabitants of the 
earth. A well-collated copy of this interefting 
law tract is now before me; and J begin my. 
diflertation with a few. couplets from the firtt 
chapter: of it: * The fon caufes the divifion 
‘© of day and night, which are of two forts, 
“© thofe of men anal thofe of the Gods; the 
“¢ dey for the labour of all creatures. in their 
** feveral employments; the night for their 
** flumber. A month is a day and night of the 
** Patriarchs, and it is divided into two parts ; 
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the bright half js heir day for laborious ex- 
ertions, the dark half their night for fleep, 
A year isa day aud night of the Gods, and 
that is alfo divided into two halyes; the day 
is when the fun moyes toward the north, 
the night when it moves toward the fouth, 
Learn now the duration of a night and day 
of BrauMa’, with that of the ages refpec- 
tively. andin order. Four thoufand y years of the 
Gods they call the Crita (or Satya) ages and 
its limits at the beginning and at the end are, 
in like manner, as many hundreds. In the 
three fucceffive ages, together with their limits 
at the beginning and end of them, are thou- 
fands and-hundreds diminifhed by oné. This 
aggregate of four ages, amounting to twelve 
thoufand divine years, is called an age of 
the Gods; and a thoufand fuch divine ages 
added together, muft be contidered as a day 
of BrauMa’; his night has alfo the fame 
duration, ‘The before-mentioned age of the 
Gods, or twelve thoufand of their years 
multiplied by feventy-one, form what is 
named here below a Manwantara. ‘There 
are alternate creations and deftruétions of 
worlds through innumerable Manwantaras : 
the Being fupremely defirable performs all 
this again and again.” 
Sucu is the arrangement of infinite time, 


which the Himdys believe to have been revealed 


from 
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from Heaven, and which they generally un 
derftand in a literal fenfe; it feems to have in- 
trinfick marks of being purely aftronomical 3 
but I will not appropriate the obfervations of 
others, nor anticipate thofe in particular which 
have been made by two or three of our Mem- 
bers, and which they will, I hope, communi- 
cate to the Society. A conjeéture, however, 
of Mr. Paterson has fo much ingenuity in it, 
that I cannot forbear mentioning it here, efpe- 
cially as it feems to be confirmed by one of 
the couplets juft cited: he fuppofes, that as a 
month of mortals is a day and night pf the Pa- 
triarchs, from the analogy of its bright and 
dark halves, fo, by the fame analogy, a day 
and night of mortals might have been con- 
fidered by the ancient Hindus as a month of the 
lower world; and then a year of fuch months 
will confift only of twelve days and nights, and 
thirty fuch years will compofe a lunar year of 
mortals; whence he furmifes, that the four 
million three hundred and twenty thoufand years, 
of which the four Jedian ages are fuppofed ta 
confift, mean only years af twelve days; and, 
in fact, that fum divided by shirty, is reduced 
to an hundred and forty-four thoufand: now, @ 
thoufand four hundred and forty years ave one 
pada, a period in the Hindy aftronomy ; and that 
fum multiplied by eighteen, amounts precifely to. 
twenty-five thoufand nine hundred and twenty, 
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the number of years in which the fixed ftars 
appear to perform their long révolution eaft. 
ward. The laft-mentioned fum is the product 
alfo of an hundred and forty-four, which, ac- 
cording to M. Baitiy, was an old Indian 
cycle, into an hundred and eighty, or the Tarta- 
rian period, called Van, and of ¢evo thoufand 
eight hundred and eighty into nine, which is not 
only one of the lunar cycles, but confidered by 
the Hindus as a myfterious number and an 
emblem of Divinity; becaufe, if it be multi- 
plied by any other whole number, the fum of 
the figures in the different products remains al- 
ways nine, as the Deity, who appears in many 
forms, continues one immutable effence. The 
important period of twenty-five thoufand nine 
hundred and twenty years is well known to 
arife from the multiplication of three hundred 
and fixty into feventy-two, the number of years 
in which a fixed ftar feems to move through 
a degree of a great circle and although M. Le 
GeEnTIL affures us, that the modern Hindus be- 
lieve a complete revolution of the ftars to be 
made in twenty-four thoufand years, or fifty-four . 
feconds of a degree to be paffed in one year, 
yet we may have reafon to think, that the old 
Indian aftronomers had made a more accurate 
calculation, but concealed their knowledge from 
the people under the veil of fourteen MANWAN- 
TARAS, feventy-one divine ages, compound 

cycles, 
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cycles, and years of different forts from thofe 
of Brana’ to thofe of Pardla, or the mfernal 
regions. If we follow the analogy fuggefted by 
Menu, and fuppofe only a day and night to 
be called a year, we may divide the number of 
years in a divine age by three hundred and fixtys 
and the quotient will be fwe/ve thoufand, ot 
the number of his divine years in one age: 
but, conjecture apart, we need only compare 
the two periods 4,320,009 and 25,920, and 
we fhall find that, among their common divifors, 
are 6, 9, 12, &c. 18, 36, 72, 144, &c, 
which numbers, with theig feverak multiples, 
efpecially in a decuple progreffion, conftitute 
fome of the moft celebrated periods of the 
Chaldeans, Greeks, Tartars, and even of the 
Indians. We cannot fail to obferve, that the 
number 432, which appears to be the bafis of 
the Indian fyftem, is a Goth part of 25,920, 
and, by continuing the comparifon, we might 
probably folve the ‘whole enigma, In the pre- 
face to a Vurdnes almanack, ‘ find the follow- 
ing wild ftanza: “kh thoufand g great ages are 4 
es “day of BRAHMA; a thoufend fuch ‘days are 
“+ an Indian hour of Visuxv; ; fix hundred thou- 
‘© fand foch hours make a period of Rupra ; 
*< and a million of Rudra's (or two quadrillions 
“* fve hundred and ninety-two thoufand trillions 
‘* of lunar years) are buta fecond to the Su- 

‘* preme 
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‘* preme Being.” The Hindy theologians de~ 
ny the conclufion of the ftanza to be orthodox : 
time, they fay, exifis not at all with Gon ; 
and they advife the aftronomers to mind their 
own bufinefs without meddling with theology. 
The aftronomical verfe, however, will anfwer 
our prefent purpofe ; for it fhews, in the firft 
place, that cyphers are added at pleafure to {well 
the periods; and if we take ten cyphers from 
a Rudra, or divide by ten thoufand millions, 
we fhall have a period of 259,200,000 years 5 
which, divided by 60 (the ufual divifor of 
time among the Hindus), will give 4,320,000, 
or a great age,. which we find fubdivided in 
the proportion of 4, 3, 2, 1, from the notion 
of virtue decreafing arithmetically in the golden, 
fiver, copper, and earthen ages. But fhould it 
be thought improbable that the Indian aftrono- 
mers in very early times had made more ac- 
curate obfervations than thofe of Alexandria, 
Bagdad, ot Maraghab, and ftill more impro- 
bable that they fhould have relapfed without 
apparent caufe into error, we may fuppofe, 
that they formed their divine age by an arbi- 
trary multiplication of 24,000 by 180, accord- 
ingto M. Le GenTi1, or of 21,600 by 200, ac= 
cording to the comment on the Sirya Siddbénta. 
Now, as it is hardly poffible that fuch coinci- 
dences fhould be accidental, we may hold it 

nearly 
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nearly demonftrated, that the period of a divine 
age was at firft merely aftronomical, and may 
confequently teject it froth our prefent enquiry 
into the hiftoricat of civil chronology of India: 
Let us however ptoceed to the avowed opinions 
of the Hindus, and fee; whén we have afcer= 
tained their fyftem, whether we can reconcile 
it to the courfe of nature and the common fenfe 

of mankind. 
Tue aggregate of their four ages they call a 
divine age, and believe that in every thoufand 
fuch ages, or in every day of Brana ', fours 
teen MENus are fucceffively invefted by him 
with the fovereignty of the earth: each Menu, 
they fuppofe, tranfmits his ‘empire to his fons 
and gtandfons during a period of feventy-one 
divine ages; and fuch a period they name a 
Manwantara: but fince fourtcén multiplied by 
Seventy-one are not quite a thoufand, we tuft 
conclude, that fix divine ages aré allowéd for 
intervals between the Manwantaras, or for the 
twilight of Branma’’s day. Thirty fuch days, 
or Calpas, conftitute, in their opinion, 4 month of 
Brauma’; twelve fach months one of his years ; 
and an hundred fuch ycars his age’; of which age 
they aflert that fifty years have elapfed. Weare 
now then, according to the Hindus, ity the firf¥ 
day, or Calpa, of the firft month of the fifty: firft 
year of Brauma’’s age, and inthe twenty-eightly 
divine 
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divine age of the feventh Manwantara; of 
which divine age the three fir? human ages 
have pafled, and four thoufand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight of the fourth. 

In the prefent day of Brauma’ the firtt 
MeENvu was furnamed Swa’yaMBHuvA, or Son 
of the Self-exiftent ; and it is He by whom the 
Inflitutes of Religious and Civil Duties are fap- 
pofed to have been delivered: in his time the 
Deity defcended at a Sacrifice, and by his wife 
Satarvu’pa’ he had two diftinguithed fons and 
three daughters. This pair was created, for 
the multiplication of the human fpecies, after 
that new creation of the world which the 
Brahmans call Pa’pMacatrrva, or the Lotos 
Creation, 

Ir it were worth while to calculate the age 
of Menv’s Inftitutes according to the Brahe 
mans, we muft multiply four million three 
hundred and twenty thoufand by fix times 
feventy-one, and add to the product the num- 
ber of years already paft in the feventh Man- 
wantara, Of the five Menu’s who fucceeded 
him, Ihave feen little more than the names ; 
but the Hindu writings are very diffsfe onthe 
life and pofterity of the feventh Menu, fur- 
named V aivaswara, or Child of the Sun. He 
is fuppofed to have had ten fons, of whom the 
eldeft was Icsuwa‘cu, and to have been 

accom~ 
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accompanied by feven Rifli’s, or holy per= 
fons, whofe names were, Casyapa, ATRI, 
VasisutHa, Viswa’ittrra, Gautama, 
Jamapacni, and Buakapwaya; ari ac- 
count which explains the opening of, the fourtl 
Ehapter ofthe Gitd: “ This inimitable fyftem 
* of devotion,” fays Crisuna, ‘I revealed to 
“ Wivaenae, or the Sun; VivaswaT de- 
“* clared it to bis Son Menu ; MENu explained 
it to IcsHwa’cu: thus the Chief Ribis know 
this fublime docirine delivered from one to 
another.” ; 

In the reign of this Sun-born M@riarch, the 
Hindhis, believe the whole earth to have been 
drowned, and the whole human race deftroyed 
by a flood, except the pious Prince himfelf; 
the feven Rifh’s, and their feveral wives; for 
they fuppofe his children to lave been born 
after the Deluge. This general pra‘aya; or de- 
ftruction, is the fubje&t of the firft Purana, of 
Sacred Poem, which confifts of fourteert 
thoufand ftanzas; and the ftofy is concifely; 
but clearly and elegantly told in the eighth 
book of the Bhdégawata, from which I fave 
extraéted the whole, and tranflated it with great 
care, but will only prefent you here with am 
abridgement of it. ‘‘ The demon Hayacrr’ VA 
cs having pufloined the Vidas from the éuftody’ 
of Brana’, while he was tepofing at the 
ne clofe 
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a: 


* clofe of the fixth Manxwantara, the whole 
race of men became corrupt, except the 
feven Rifb’s, andSatyavrata, who then 
reighed in Rpeiakss a maritime region to 
the fouth of Carnéta: this Prince was per- 
forming his ablutions in the river Critamdéla, 
when Visunvu appeared to him in the fhape 
of afmall fith, and, after feveral aigmen- 
tations of bulk in. different walkers, was 
placed by SatyAvRaTA in the ocean, where 
pe thus addreffed his amazed votary: ‘* In 

ven days all creatures who have offended 
** me fhall be deftroyed bya deluge; but thou 
S fhalt be fecured ina capacious vefiel, mira- 
* culoufly formed; take therefore all kinds of 
medicinal herbs and efculent grain for food, 
and, together with the feven holy men, your 
refpective wives, and pairs of all animals, 
enter the ark without fear; then ‘fhalt thou 
know Gop face to face, and all thy quef- 
*¢ tions fhall be anfwered.” Saying this, he 
‘« difappeared ; and after feven days the ocean 
«© began to overflow the coafts, and the earth to 
be flooded by conftant fhowers, when 
SaTYAVRATA, meditating on the Deity, 
faw a large veffel moving on the waters: he 
"entered it, having in all refpects conformed 
* tothe filtengeotis of VisuNnu, who, in the 
*¢ form of a vaft fith, fulfered the veffel to be 
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** tied with a great fea ferpent, as with acable, 


to his meafurelefs horn. When the deluge 
‘had ceafed, Visunu flew the demon and re- 
** covered the Vi'da’s, inftruéted SATYAVRATA 
*¢ in divine knowledge,and appointed him the fe- 
venth Menu bythe name of VaivaswaTa.” 
Ler us compare the two Indian accounts of 
the Creation and the De/uge with thofe delivered 
by Moses! is not made a queftion in this 
tract, Whether the firft chapters of Genefis are 
to be underftood in a literal, or merely in an al- 
legorical fenfe? The only points before us are, 
Whether the creation defcribed by the firf 
Menxvw, which the Brahmans call*that of the 
Lotos, be not the fame with that recorded in 
our Scripture ; and whether the ftory of the fe- 
venth Menu be not one and the fame with that 
of Noau? I propofe the queftions, but affirm 
nothing ; -leaving others to fettle their opinions, 
whether ApAm be derived from ddim, which 
in Sanfcrit means the frff, or Menu from 
Nuu, the true name of the Patriarch; whe- 
ther the Sacrifice at which Gop is believed 
to have defcended, allude to the offering of 
ABEL; and, on the whole, whether the two 
MeEnv’s can mean any other perfons than the 
great Progenitor, and the Reftorer of our {pecies. 

Ow a fuppofition that Vaivaswara, or 
Sun-born, was the Noau of Scripture, let us 
proceed to the Indian account of his pofterity, 
which 
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which I extra&t from The Puranért’ paprecafé, or 
The Purana’s Explained, awork lately compofed 
in Sanferit by Ra’pua’ca'nTA SARMAN, a . 
Pandit of extenfive learning and great fame 
among the Hindus of this province. Before we 
examine the genealogies of kings which he has 
collected from the Purdna’s, it will be necef- 
fary to give.a general idea of the vdtara’s, or 
Defcents, of the Deity : the Hindus believe in+ 
numerable fuch defcents or {pecial intetpofitions 
of Providence in the affairs of mankind, but 
they reckon #en principal Avatdra’s in the cur- 
rent period of four ages ; and all of them are 
defcribed, inorder as they are fuppofed to occur, 
in the following Ode of Jayape’va, the great 
Lyrick Poet of India. 
1. “ Tuou recovereft the Véda in the water 
of the Ocean of Dettruétion, placing it joy~ 
fully in the bofom of an ark fabricated by 
thee, O Cr’sava, affuming the body of a fh: 
Be victorious, O Hert, Lord of the Uni+ 
verfe ! 
2. “ Te earth ftands firm on thy im- 
menfely broad back, which grows larger 
from the tallus occafioned by bearing that 
vaft burthen, O Ce’sava, aflurning the body 
of a fortoié : Be vittorious, O Herr, Lord 
“* of the Univerfe ! 
3. “THe earth, placed on the point of thy 
tufk, remains fixed like the figure of a black 
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« 


antelope on the moon, O Cr’sava, affum- 
ing the form of a doar: Be victorious, O 
Hert, Lordof the Univerfe ! ; 
4. “* THe claw with a ftupendous point, on 
the exquifite lotos of thy lion’s paw, is the 
black bee that ftung the body of the em-- 
bowelled Hrranyacasrpv, O Cr’sava, af- 
fuming the form of a man-lion : Be victorious, 
* O Heri, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

5. ** By thy power thou beguileft Barr, 
O thou miraculous dwarf, thou purifier of 
men with the water (of Ganga) {pringing 
from thy feet, O Cz’sava, afluming the 
** form of a dwarf: Be victorious, O Herr, 
‘© Lord of the Univerfe ! 

6. ** Tuov batheft in pure water, confifting 
© of the blood of C/hatriya’s, the world, whofe 
offences are removed, and who are relieved 
from the pain of other births, O Ce’sava, 
affuming the form of Paras’u-Ra’Ma: Be 
victorious, O Herr, Lord of the Univerfe ! 
7. * WirH eafe to thyfelf, with delight to 
the Genii of the eight regions, thou feat- 
tereft on all fides in the plain of combat the 
demon with ten heads, O Ce’sava, affuming 
the form of Ra’ma Cuanpra: Be vitto- 
rious, O Herr, Lord of the Univerfe !' 

8. “* Tuov weareft on thy bright body a 
mantle fhining like a blue cloud, or like the 
water of Yamuna tripping towards thee 

“* through 
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n 
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through fear of thy furrowing plough-/hare, 
O Ce’sava, affuming the form of Para- 
Ra’ma : Bevittorious, O Herz, Lord of the 
Univerfe ! 

g- ** Tuou blameft (oh wonderful!) the 
whole /da, when thou feeft, O kind-hearted, 
the flaughter of cattle prefcribed for facrifice, 
O Cr’sava, affuming the body of Buppa: 
Be victorious, O Heri, Lord of the Uni- 
verfe ! 

ro. ** For the deftruétion of all the impure, 
thou draweft thy cimeter like a blazing co- 
met (how tremendous!).O Cr’sava, af- 
fuming the body of Carcr: Be victorious, 
** O Hert, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

Turse ten Avatara’s are by fome arranged 
according to the thoufands of divine years in 
each of the four ages, or in an arithmetical pro- 
portion from four to one, and if fuch an ar- 
rangement were univerfally received, we fhould 
be able to afcertain a very material point in the 
Hinov chronology ; I mean the birth of Bup- 
DHA, concerning which the different P andits 
whom I have confulted, and the fame Pandits 
at different times, have exprefled a ftrange diver- 
fity of opinion. They all agree that Carct is 
yet to come, and that Buppwa was the laft con- 
fiderable incarnation of the Deity ; but the 
Aftronomers at Varanes place him in the third 
age, and Ra’pua‘ca’nT infifts, that he ap- 
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peared after the thoufandth year of the fourth: the 
learned and accurate author of the Dabiftin, 
whofe information concerning the Hindus is 
wonderfully correct, mentions an opinion of thé 
Pandits with whom he had converfed, that 
Buppua began his career ten years before the 
clofe of the third age; and Géverdbana. of 
Cafbmir, who had once informed me, that 
Crisuna defcended wo centuries before Bup- 
pua, affured me lately, that the Ca/hmirians 
admitted an interval of twenty-four years 
(others allow only swe/ve) between thofe two 
divine :perfons... The. beft ig tiie all, 
is the Bhégawat itfelf, in the firft chapter of 
which it is exprefsly declared, that “* Buppua, 
“© the fon of Jina, would appear at Cratay 
** for the purpofe of confounding the demons, 
*¢ juft at the beginning of the Caliyug.” Ihave 
long been convinced, that, on thefe fubjects, 
sve can only reafon fatisfa€torily from written 
evidence, and that our forenfick rule muft be 
invariably apphed, to take the declarations of 
the Bra’smans moff flrongly againft them/elves, 
that is, againft. their pretenfious to antiquity ; 
fo that.on the whole we mai fafely place Bup- 
DHA juf at the beginning. of the prefent age : but 
what is the deginning of it ? When this quef- 
tion was propofed to Ra’DHa‘ca’nt, he an- 
fwered: ‘* Of a period comprifing more than 
© four hundred thoufand years, the firft two 
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** or three thoufand may reafonably be called the 
“ beginning.” On my demanding written evi- 
dence, he produced a book of: fome authority, 
compofed by a learned Géfwami, and entitled 
Bhagawatamrita, or, The Nedar of the Bhaga- 
vat, on which it is a metrical comment; and 
the couplet which he read from it deferves to be 
cited : after the juft mentioned account of Bup- 
DHA in the text, the commentator fays, 


_ © Afau vyaétah calérabdafahafradwitayé gaté, 

« Murtih patalaverna’fya dwibhuja chicuréjj’hita. 

*© He became viftible, the-thoufand-and-fe- 
“* cond-yedr-of-the-Cali-age being paft; his 
“* body of-a-colour-between-white-and-ruddy, 
«+ with-two-arms, without-hair on his head.’* 

Cicate, named in the text as the birth-place 
of Buppua, the Gé/wami fuppofes to have been 
Dhermaranya, a wood near Gaya, where a co- 
loffal image of that ancient Deity ftill remains : 
it feemed to me of black ftone ; but, as I faw 
it by torch-light, I cannot be pofitive as to its 
colour, which may, indeed, have been changed 
by time. 

Tue Brébmans univerfally fpeak of the 
Bauddbas with all the malignity of an into. 
lerant ipirit; yet the moft orthodox among 
them confider BuppHa himfelf as an incarna- 
tion of Visunu : this is a contradi@tion hard to 
be reconciled, unlefs, we cut the knot inftead of 
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untying it, by fuppofing with Grorer, thay 
there were two Buppuas,. the younger of 
whom eftablithed the new religion, which gave 
fo great offence in India, and was introduced 
into Chinain the firft century of our era. The 
Cafhmirian,, before mentioned, afferted this feet, 
without being led to it by any queftion that 
implied it; and we may have reafon’ to fup- 
pofe, that Buddba is in truth only a general 
word for a Philofopher. The author of a cele- 
brated Sanferit Didtionary, entitled from his 
name Amaracifha, who was himfelf a Bauddha, 
and flourifhed in the firft century before 
Curist, begins his vocabulary*with nine 
words that fignify Heaven, and proceeds to 
thofe which mean a Deity in general; after 
which come different cafés of G-ds, Demi- 
gods, and Demons, all by generick names; and 
they are followed by two very remarkable 
heads: firft, (notthe general names of Bupvwa, 
but) the names of a tsuddha-in-general, of which 
he gives us eighteen, fuch as Muni, Sajtri, 
Munindra, Viniyaca, Samantabhadra, Dherma+ 
véja, Sugata, and the like, moft of them fig- 
nificative of excellence, wifdom, virtue, and 
fanttily; fecondly, the names of a particular 
Buddha-Muni-who-defcended-in- the-family-of- 
Sa’cya (thofe are. the very words of thé ori- 
ginal), and his titles ates Sicyomunt, Sdeya- 
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faba, Servart bafiddba, Saudbidant, Gautama, 
Arcabandhyu, or Kinfman of the Sun, and Mé- 
yadevifuta, or Child of Mayda: thence the au- 
thor paffes to the different epithets of particular 
Hindu Deities. When I pointed out this curious 
paflage to Ra’pua’ca’nr, he contended, that the 
firft cighteen names were general epithets, and 
the following feven, proper names, or patrony- 
micks of oneand the fame perfon; but Ra’ma- 
Lo’CHAN, my own teacher, who, though not 
a Brébman, is anexcellent {cholar and a very 
fenfible unprejudiced man, affured me, that 
Buddha was a generick word, like Déva, and 
that the learned author, having exhibited the 
names .of a Dévatd in general, proceeded to - 
thofe af a Buddha in general, before he came 
to particulars: he added, that Buddba ‘might 
mean a Sage or a Philofopher, though Buddha 
was the word commonly ufed for a mere wife 
man without fupernatural powers. 

Ir feems highly probable, on the whole, 
that the Buppua, whom Jayave'va cele- 
brates in his Hymn, was the Sacyafinha, or 
Lion of Sa’cya, who, though he forbad the 
facrifices of cattle, which the Véde’s enjoin, 
was lelieved to be Visunvu himfelf in a human 
form, and that another Buddha, one. perhaps of 
his followers ina later age, afluming his name 
and character, avenple’ to overfet “the whole 
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fyftem of the Brihmans, and was the caufe of 
that perfecution, from which the Bauddbas are 
known to have fled into very diftant regions. 
May we not reconcile th fingular difference of 
opinion among the Hindus as to the time of 
Bupvpwa’s appearance, by fuppofing that they 
have confounded the Two Buddba’s, the firft of 
whom was born a few years before the clofe of 
the laft age, and the fecond, when above a 
thoufand years of the prefent age had elapfed? 
We know, from better authorities, and with as 
much certainty as can juftly be expected on fo 
doubtful a fubject, the real time, compared with 
our own era, when the ancient BuppHa began 
to diftinguith himfelf; and it is for this 
reafon principally, that I have dwelled with 
minute anxiety on the fubject of the laft 
Avatar. 

Tur Bréhmans, who affifted Anu’LFAzL in 
his curious but fuperficial account of his maf- 
ter’s empire, informed him, if the figures in the 
Ayini Achar: be correétly written, that a pe- 
riod of 2962 years had elapfed from the birth 
of Buppia to the goth year of Aczar’s reign, 
which computation will place his birth in the 
166th year before that of Our Saviour ; but 
when the Chinefe government admitted a new 
religion from India in the firft century of our 
era, they made particular inquiries concerning 
the age of the old India Buppua, whofe birth, 
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according to Courier, they place in the 41ft 
year of their 28th cycle, or 1036 years before 
Curist, and they call him, fayshe, For the 
fon of Move or Ma’ya’; but M. De Guic- 
nes, on the authority of four Chinefe Hiftori- 
ans, afferts, that Fo was born about the year 
before CurisT 1027, in the kingdom of Cafb- 
mir: GiorGi, or rather CASSIANO, from 
whofe papers his work was ‘compiled, aflures 
us, that, by the calculation of the Tibetians, he 
appeared only 959 years before the Chriftian 
epoch ; and M. BaiLiy, with fome hefitation, 
places him, 1031 years before it, but inclines to 
think him far more ancient, confounding him, 
as I have done in a former traét, with the fir? 
Bupua, or Mercury, whom the Gosds called 
Wopnen, and of whom I fhall prefently take 
particular notice. Now, whether we affume 
the medium of the four laft mentioned dates, or 
implicitly rely on the authorities quoted by Dz. 
GuiGNEs, we may conclude, that Buppaa was 
firft diftinguifhed in this country about a thou- 
Jand years before the beginning of our era; and 
whoever, in fo early an age, expects a certain 
epoch unqualified with about or nearly, will be 
greatly difappointed, Hence it is clear, that, 
whether the fourth age of the Hindus be- 
gan about one thoufand years before Curisr, 
according to GovERDHAN’s account of Bup- 
DHA’S birth, or ¢wo thoufand according to 
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that of Ra’pua’ca’nt, the common opinion, 
that 4888 years of it are now elapfed, is erro- 
neous. And here, for the prefent, we leave 
Buppua, with an intention of returning to 
him in due time; obferving only, har if 
the learned indians differ fo widely in their ac- 
counts of the age when their ninth Avatér 
appeared in their country, we may be affured, 
that they have no certain chronology before 
him, and may fufpet the certainty of all the 
relations concerning even Ais appearance. 

Tne received Chronolegy of the Hindus 
begins with an abfurdity fo monftrous, as to 
overthrow the whole fyftem ; for, Kaving efta- 
blithed their period of feventy-one divine ages as 
the reign of each Menu, yet thinking it in- 
congruous to place a holy perfonage in times of 
inipurity, they infift, that the Menu reigns only 
m every golden age, and difappears i in che three 
human ages that follow it, continuing to dive 
and emerge like a water-fowl, till the clofe of 
his Manwantara. The learned author. of the 
Purinirt bapracéfa, which I will now follow 
Rep by ftep, mentioned this ridiculous opinion 
with a ferious face; but as he has not in- 
ferted it in his work, we may take his account 
of the feventh Menx according to its ob- 
vious and rational meaning, and “fuppofe, that 
Varvaswata, the fon of So’rya, the fon of 
Casyapa, or Uranus the fon of Marr‘cut, or 
Light, the fon of Brauma, which is clearly an 
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allegorical pedigree, reigned in the laft golden 
age, or, according to the Hindus, three mil- 
fion eight hundred and ninety-two thoufand 
eight hundred and eighty-eight years ago. But 
they contend, that he actually reigned on earth 
one million Jeven hundred and tewenty-eight thou- 
fand years.of mortals, or four thoufand eight 
bundred years of the Gods; and this opinion is 
another monfter fo repugnant to the courfe of 
nature and to human reafon,: that it-muft be 
rejected as wholly fabulous, and taken as a 
proof, that the Indians know nothing of their 
Sunborn Menu, but his name and the principal 
event of his life; I mean the warverfal deluge, 
of which the sbree firft Avatars are merely al- 
legorical reprefeptations, with a mixture; efpe- 
cially in the fecond, of aftronomical mythology. 

From this Menu the whole race of men is 
believed to have defcended ; for the fexen 
Rifo’’s, who-were preferved with him ‘in the 
ark, are not mentioned as fathers of human fa- 
milies ; but fince his daughter Iza’ was mar- 
ried, as the Indians tell us, to the firft 
Bupua, or Mercury, the fon of Cuanpra, 
or the Moon, a male Deity, whofe father was 
Arrt, fon of Brana’ (where again we meet 
with an allegory purely aftronomical or poeti- 
cal), his pofterity are divided into two great 
branches, called the Children of the Sun from 
his own fuppofed father, and the Children of the 
Moon from the parent of his daughter’s huf- 
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band : the lineal male defcendants in both thefe 
families are {uppofed to have reigned in the ci- 
ties of Ayédhyd, or, Audb, and Pratifot’ hana, 
or Vitéra, refpettively, till the thoufandth year of 
the prefent age; and the names of all the princes 
in both lines having been diligently colleéted by 
Ra‘pua’ca’nT from feveral Purana's, I exhi- 
bit them in two columns arranged by myfelf 


with great attention. 


5 


SECOND AGE, 
CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. . 
Testwa’cu; 
Vicucfhi, 
Cucutft’ha, 
Anénas, 
Prit’ hu, 
Vifwagandhi, 
Chandra, 
Yuvanafwa, 
Srava, 


10. Vrihadafwa, 


15. 


Dhundhumara, 
Drid*hafwa, 
Heryafwa, 
Nicumbha, 
Crifafwa, 
Sénajit, 
Yuvanafwa, 


MOON... ae 
- Bupna, © 
Pururavas, 
Ayuth, 
Nahutha, 
Yayati, Se 
Pura, 
Janaméjaya, 
Prachinwat, 
Pravira, 
Menafyu, 10, 
Charupada, 
Sudyu, 
Bahugava, 
Sanyati, 
Ahanyati, Se 
Raudrafwa, 
Ritéyuth, 
Mandhatri, 
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20. 


25. 


30- 


35 


40. 


45; 


SUN. 
Mandhatri, 
Purucutfa, 
Trafadasyu, 
Anaranya, 
Heryafwa, 
Praruna, 
Trivindhana, 
Satyavrata, 
Trifancu, 
Harifchandra, 
Roéhita, 
Harita, 
Chantpa, 
Sudéva, 
Vijaya, 
Bharuca, 
Vrica, 
Bahuca, 
Sagara, 
Afamanjas, 
Anfumat, 

B bagirat’ ha, 
Sruta, 

Nabha, 
Sindhudwipa, 
Ayutayuth, 
Ritaperna, 
Saudafa, 
Afmaca, 


MOON. 
Rantinava, 
Sumati, 

Aits 
Dufbimanta. 
Bharata, * 
(Vitat’ha, 
Many, 
Vrihatcfhétra, - 
Haftin, : 
Ajamid*ha, 
Ricfha, 
Samwarana, 
Curu, 

Fabnu, 2 
Surat’ha, 


* Vidurat’ha, 


Sarvabhauma, 
Jayatfena, 
Radhica, 
Ayutayuth, 
Acrodhana, 
Dévatit’hi, 
Rictha, 
Dilipa, 
Pratipa, 
Santanu, 
Vichitravirya, 
Pandu, 
Yudbifot bir), : 


303 


250 


30 


45- 


ulaca, 
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Mulaca, . 
Dafarat’ha; 
Aidabidi, 
50. Vifwafaha, 
C’hatw’anga, 
Dirghabahu, 
Raghu, 
Aja; 
55. Dafarat ha; 
Ra™a. ; ; 

Ir is agreed among all the Pandits that Ra- 
MA, their /eventh incarnate divinity; appéated as 
king of Ayidbyd in the interval between the 
Jfilver and the brazen ages ; and, if we fuppofe 
him to have begun his reign at the very begin- 
ning of that interval, ftill three thoufand three 
hundred years of the Gods, or a million one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight thoufand lunar years of 
mortals will remain in the fiver age, during 
which the fifty-five princes between Varvas- 
wata and Ra’ma muft have’ governed the 
world ; but, reckoning thirty years for a ge= 
neration, whigh is rather too much for a long 
facceffion of e/dzf fons, as they are faid to have 
been, we cannot, by the courfe of nature, ex- 
tend the fecond age of the Hindus beyond fix 
teen hundred and fifty folar years: if we fup- 
pofe them not to have been eldeft fons, and 
even to have lived longer than modert princes 

in 
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in a diffolute age, we fhall find only a period of 
two thoufand years; and if we remove the 
difficulty by admitting miracles, we muft ceafe 
to reafon, and may as well believe at once what- 
ever the Brahmans chufe to tell us. 
In the Lunar pedigree we meet with another ~ 
abfurdity equally fatal to the credit of the Him- 
au fyftem : as far as the twenty-fecond degree 
of defcent from Vaivaswata, the fyn-~ 
chronifmof the two families appears tolerably 
regular, except that the children of the Moon 
were not all e/def# fons; for king Yava’rr ap- 
pointed the, youngeft of his five fons to fucceed 
him in/ndia, andallotted inferior kingdoms tothe 
ther four, who had offended him ; part of the 
ac/bin or the South to Yapu, the anceftor of 
Crisuwa; the North, toAnu ; the Eaft, to 
Druuya ; and the Weft, to Turvasu, from 
whom the Pandits believe, or pretend to believe, 
in compliment to our nation, that we are de- 
fcended. But of the fubfequent degrees in the 
lunar line they know fo little, that, unable to 
fupply a confiderable interval between Bua- 
rat and Virat’Ha, whom they call his fon 
and fucceffor, they are under a neceflity of af- 
ferting, that the great anceftor of Yupuisur’’- 
HIa, actually reigned feven and twenty thoufand 
years; a fable of the fame clafs with that of his 
-wonderful birth, which is the fubject of a beau- 
tiful Indian drama : now, if we fuppofe his life 
ta 


er 
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to have Jafted no longer than that of other mors 
tals, and admit Virat’Ha and the reft to have 
been his regular fucceffors, we fhall fall into 
another abfurdity ; for.then, if the generations 
in both lines were nearly equal, as they would 
naturally have been, we fhall find YupuisuT”- 
wR, who reigned confefledly at the clofe of the 
brazen age, nine generations older than Ra’mMa, 
before whoie birth the A/ver age is allowed to 
have ended. After the name of BuaraT, 
therefore, I have fet an afterifk to denote a con- 
fiderable chafm in the Indian Hiftory, and have 
inferted between brackets, as out of their places, 
his rewenty-four fucceflors, who reigned, if at 
all, in the following age immediately before 
the war of the Mahabhérat. The fourth Ava- 
tir, which is placed in the interval between the 
Jirft and fecond ages, and the fifth, which foon 
followed it, appear to be moral fables grounded 
on hiftorical faéts : the fourth was the punifh- 
ment of animpious monarch by the Deity: him- 
felf bur fing from a marble column in the fhape 
of ation ; and the fifth was the humiliation of 
an arrogant Prince, by fo contemptible an 
agent asa mendicant dwarf. After thefe, and 
immediately. before Buppua, come three great 
warriors all named Ra’ma ; but it may juftly 
be madea queftion, whether they are not three 
reprefentations of one perfon, or three different - 
ways.of relating the fame hiftory : the firftand 
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fecond Ra’Mas are {aid to have been contem- 
porary ; but whether all or any of them mean 
Rama the fon. of Cu’su, I leave others to de- 
termine. The mother of the fecond Rama 
was named Cav’suanya’, which is a derivative 
of CusHALa, and though his father be diftin- 
guithed by the title or epithet of Da’saraT’Ha, 
fignifying, that Ais war-chariot pore him to all 
quarters of the world, yet the name of Cusu, 
as the Cé/bmirigns pronounce it, is preferved en- 
tire in that of his fon and fucceflor, and fha- 
dowed in that of his anceftor Vicucsurs 
nor can a jyft objection be made to this opinion 
from the nafal radian vowel in the word Rd. 
mah mentioned by Moses, fince the very 
word Arab begins-with the fame letter which 
the Greeks and Indians could not pronounce, 
and they were obliged, therefore, to exprefs it 
by the vowel which moft refembled it. On 
this queftion, however, I affert nothing ; nor 
on another, which might be propofed : ** Whe- 
“ therthe fourth and ffth Avatars be not al- 
** legorical ftories of the two prefumptuous 
** monarchs, Nrmrop and BEtus °?” The bypo- 
thefis, that government was firlt eftablithed, Jaws 
enacted, and agricul:ure encouraged in India by 
Rama, about three thoujand e‘ght hundred years 
ago, agrees with the received account of 
Noan’s death, and the previous fettlement of 
his immediate defcendants. 


X2 THIRD 
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THIRD AGE 


CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 
Cufba, 
Ativ’hi, 
Nifbadha, 
Nabhas, 

5. Pun‘darica, 
Cfhémadhanwas, 
Dévanica, 
Ahin‘agu, 
Paripatra, 

ro. Ranach’hala, 
Vajranabha, 
Arca, 
Sugana, 
Vidhriti, 

15. Hiranyanabha, 

- Pufhya, 
Dhruvafandhi, 
Suderfana, 
Agniverna, 

20. Sighra, 


Mars, fuppofed to be 


ftill alive. 
Prafufruta, 
Sandhi, 
Amerfana, 


ag. Mahafwat, 


MQON. 


Vitat’ha, 

Manyu, 
Vrihatcthétra,. 
Haftin, © 
Ajamid’ha, 5s 
Rictha, 
Samwarana, 
Curu, 

Fahnu, 

Surat’ha, 1Q. 
Viddrat’ha, 
Sarvabhauma, _ 
Jayatfena, 
Radhica, 
Ayutayufh, 15. 


| Acrédhana, 


Dévatit’hi, 
Rictha, 

Dilipa, 

Pratipa, 20. 
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SUN. MOON, 

_ Vifwabhahu, Santanu, 
Prafénajit, Vichitraviiya, 
‘Tacfhaca, Pandu, 
Vribedbala; Yudbifer bira, 

so. Vihetraits YB Cbeebies 


Here we have only xine-and-twenty Princes 
of the Solat line between R a’ma and Vrtap- 
RANA exclufively; and their reigns, during 
the whole brazen age, ate fuppofed to have 
lafted near eight hundred and fixty-four thoufand 
years, a {uppofition evidently againft nature; 
the uniform courfe of which allows ogly a pe- 
riod of eight hundred and feventy, or at the very 
utmoft, of a thoufand years for twenty-nine ge- 
nerations. Parr‘cswir, the great nephew and 
fucceflor of YupuisuT’nir, who had recovered 
the throne from Duryo’puan, is allowed with- 
out controverfy to have reigned in the interval 
between the brazen and earthen ages, and to 
have died at the fetting-in of the Caliyug ; fo 
that if the Pandits of Cafbmir and Vardnes have 
made a right calculation of Buppua’s ap« 
pearance, the prefent, or fourth, age muft have 
begun about a thoufand years before the birth 
of Curist, and confequently the reign of 
Icsuwa’cv could not have been earlier than 
Sour thoufand years before that great epoch ; 
and even that date will perhaps appear, when 

Xx é 


3 qt 
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it fhall be ftri€tly examined, to be near two 
thoufand years earlier than the truth. I cannot 
leave the third Indian age, in which the virtues 
and vices of mankind are faid to have been 
equal, without obferving, that even the clofe of 
itis manifeftly fabulous and poetical, with hardly 
more appearance of hiftorical truth than the 
tale of Jroy, or of the Argonauts; for 
Yupuisut’uir, it feems, was the fon of 
Duerma, the Genius of Juftice; Burma of 
Pavan; or the God of Wind; Arjun of 
Inpra, or the Firmament: Nacut and 
Sanape’va, of the two Cuma’rs, the CasTon 
and Poiiux of India; and Bur’sua, their re- 
puted great uncle, was the child of Ganea’, 
or the Gances, by Sa’nranu, whofe bro- 
ther De'va’P1 is fuppofed to be ftill alive in the 
city of Calipa; all which fidtions may be 
charming embellifhments of an heroick poem, 
but are juft as abfurd in civil hiftory, as the de- 
fcent of two royal families from the Sun and the 
Moen. 


FOURTH AGE. 


CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. MOON. - 
Urucriya, Fanamijay a, 
Vatfavriddha, Satanica, 
Prativyéma, Sahafranica, 


Bhanu, 
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SUN. 
Bhanu, 

5. Dévaca, 
Sahadéva, 
Vira, 
Vrihadafway 
Bhanumat, 

to. Praticaswa; 
Supratica, 
Marudéva, 
Sunacfhatray 
Pufhcara, 

5. Antarictha, 
Sutapas, 
Amitrajit, 
Vrihadraja; 
Barhi, 

4o. Critanjaya,! 
Rananjaya; 
Sanjaya, 
Slécya, 
Suddhéda, 

#5. Langalada, 
Prafénajit, 
Cfhudraca, 


MOON. 
Aswamédhaja, 
Asimacrifhna, 


Némichacra, 
Upta, 
Chitrarat’ha, 
Suchirat’ha, 
Dhritimat, 
Sufhéna, 
Sunit’ha, 
Nrichacfhuh, 
Suc’hinala, 
Pariplava, 
Sunaya, 
Médhavin, 
Nripanjaya, 
Derva, 
Timi, 
Vrihadrat’ha, 
Sudafa, 
Satanica, 
Durmadana, 
Rahinara, 
Dandapani, 
Nimi, 


Sumitra, Y.B. C, 210. Cfhémaca. 


git 


203 


In both families, we fee shirty generations 
aré reckoned from YupuisHt’sir, and ftom 


4 _ VRIHADBALA 
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VRIHADBALA his contemporary (who was 
killed, in the war of Bhérat, by ABHIMANYU, 
fon of ArjuN, and father of Parrcsurr), to 
the time when the Se/ar and Lunar dynatties 
are believedto have become extinét in the pre- 
fent divine age; and for thefe generations the 
Hindus allot a period of one thoufand years 
only, or a hundred years for three generations ; 
which calculation, though probably too large, 
is yet moderate enough, compared with their 
abfurd accounts of the preceding ages: but they 
reckon exaétly the fame number of years for 
twenty generations only in the family of 
Jara’sanpua, whofe fon was contemporary 
with Youpuisut’1r, and founded a new 
dynafty of Princes in Magadha, or Bahar ; 
and this exact coincidence of the time, in which 
the three racesare {uppofedto have been exting, 
has the appearance of an artificial chronology, 
formed rather from imagination than from 
hiftorical evidence; efpecially as twenty kings, 
in an age comparatively modern, ¢eould not have 
reigned a thoufand years. 

I, NEVERTHELESs, exhibit the lift of them 
as a curiofity; but am far from being con- 
vinced, that all of them ever exifted: that, if 
they did exift, they could not have reigned 
more than /even hundred years, I am fully per- 
fuaded by the courfe of » ..ure and the concur- 
rent opinion of mankind. 

Kines 
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KINGS oF MAGADHA. 


Sahadéva, Suchi, 
Marijari, Cfhéma, 
Srutafravas, Suvrata, 
Ayutayufh, Dhermafitra, 

5. Niramitra, Srama, 1S. 
Sunacfhatra, Drid’haféna, 
Vrihetféna, Sumati, 

Carmajit, Subala, 
Srutanjaya, Sunita, 
xo. Vipra, Satyajit, 20. 


Puranjaya, fon of the twentieth king, 
was put to death by his minifter Sunaca, who 
placed his own fon Prapyo’ra on the throne 
of his mafter; and this revolution conftitutes 
an epoch of the higheft importance in our pre- 
fent inquiry; firft, becaufe it happened ac- 
cording to the Bhigawatamrita, two years ex- 
ally before Buppua’s appearance in the fame 
kingdom; next, becaufe it is believed by the 
Hindus to have taken place three thoufand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight years ago, or two 
thoufand one hundred years before Curis ; 
and, laftly, becaufe a regular chronology, ac- 
cording to the number of, years in each dynafty, 
has been eftablifhed from the acceffion of 
Prapyo’ra to the fubverfion of the genuine 
Hindu government ; and that chronology I will 

now 
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now lay before you, after obferving only, that 
Ra’bua’ca'nr himéelf fays nothing of BuppuA 
in this part of his work, though he particularly 
mentions the two preceding 4varara’s in their 
proper places. 


KINGS of MAGADHA. 
Y. B.C, 

Pradyéta, 2100 
Palaca, 
Vifac’haytpa, 
Rajaeas 
Nandiverdhana, 5 reigns=138 years, 
Sifundga, ‘ 1963 
Cicaverna; 
Cthémadherman, 
Cthétrajnya, 
Vidhifara, 5. 
Ajatafatru, 
TDarbhaca, 
Ajaya, 
Nandiverdhana, 
Mahanandi, 107 = 369 9. 


Nawpa, _ 1002 


Tuis prince, of whom frequent mention is 
made in the San/crit books, is faid to have been 
murdered, after a reign of a hundred years, 
by a very learned and ingenious, but paffionate 

and 
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and vindiGtive, Brahman, whofe name was 
Cua’nacya, and who raifed fo the throne a 
man of the Maurya race, named CHANDRA+ 
GupTA.: by the death of Nanpa, 4nd his 
fons, the C/batriya family of Prabyo’ra bee 
came extinct. 


MAURYA KINGS. 


¥. B.C. 
Chandragupta, 1502 
Varifara, . 
Afécaverdhana, 
Suyafas, 
Defarat’ha, 5. 
Sangata, 
Salifica, 
Sémafarman, 
Satadhanwas, | 
Vrihadrat’ha, 10 7 = 137% 


Own the death of the tenth Maurya king, 
his place was affumed by his Commander in 
Chief, Pusxpamitra, of the Suaga nation or 
family. 


SUNGA KINGS. i: 
Y. B.C 
Puthpamitra, 1365 
Agnimitra, 
Sujyétht’ha, 
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SUNDA KINGS. 


Y. B.C. 
Sujyétht’ha, 1365 
Vafumitra, 
Abhadraca, 4. 
Pulinda, 
Ghétha, 
Vajramitra, 
Bhagavata, 
Dévabhuti, ror = 112 y. 


Tue laft prince was killed ‘by his minifter 
Vasupe’va, of the Canna race, who ufurped 
the throne of Magadha. 


CANNA KINGS. 


Y.B.Cy 
Vafudéva, 1253 
Bhimitra, 
Narayana, 


Sufarman, 4r = 345 y. 


A Sidra, of the Andbra family, having mur- 
_ dered his mafter SusaRMaAN, and feized the 
goxernment, founded a new dynafty of 


ANDHRA KINGS. 
° ¥.B.C. 
Balin, 908 
Crithna, 


tind 1c a 
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ANDHRA KINGS. 


¥. B.C. 
Srifantacarna, 908 


Paurnamafa, 
Lambédara, 5. 
Vivilaca, ; 
Méghafwata, — 
Vatamana, 
Talaca, 
Sivafwati, to. 
Purithabhéru, 
Sunandana, 
Chacéraca, mn 
Bataca, 2 
Gématin, 15. 
Purimat, 
Médafiras, 
Sirafcand’ha, 
Yajnyafri, 
- Vijaya, 20. 
Chandrabija, 217 = 456. 


Arter the death of Cyanprasrja, which 
happened, according to the Hindus, 396 years 
before VickAMa’DITYA, or 452.B, C. we hear 
ne more of Magadba as an independent king- 
dom; but Ra/pua/ca’nr has exhibited the 
names of feven dynafties, in which feventy-/ix 
princes are faid to have reigned one thoufand 

three 
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three hundred and ninety-nine years in Avabhriti, 
a town of the Dacfbin, or South, which we 
commonly call Decan: the names of the feven 
dynafties, or of the families who eftablifhed 
them, are, Abbira, Gardabhin, Canca, Yavana, 
Turufhcara, Bhurunda, Maula; of which the 
Yavana’s are by fome, not generally, fuppofed to 
have been Jonians, or Greeks, but the Turufh- 
eara’s and Maula’s are univerfally believed 
to have been Turcs and Moguls; yet Ra’pua’s 
ca’nt adds: ** when the Maula race was ex~ 
«© tind, five Princes, named Bhinanda, Bangira, 
$¢ Sifunandi, Yasonand:, and Praviraca, reigned 
** an hundred and fix years (or till the year 
*€ 1053) in the city of Ci/acila,” which, he 
tells me, he underftands to be in the country of 
the Mahardfbtra’s, or Mahrata’s : and here ends 
his Indian Chronology; for & after Pra- 
© viraca,” fays he, ‘* this Empire was 

** divided among Miléch’has, or Infidels.” - 
Tus account of the even, modern dynafties 
appears very doubtful in itfelf, and has no re+ 
lation to our prefent enquiry; for their domi- 
nion feems confined to the Decan, without 
extending to Magadba ; nor have we any reafon 
to believe, that a race of Grecian Prinoes ever 
eftablifhed a kingdom in either of thofe coun- 
tries: as to the Moguls, their dynafty ftill 
jubfitts, at leaft nominally; unlefs that of 
F gl SPP ee 
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Chengiz be meant, and his fucceffors could not 
have reigned in any part of India for the period 
of three hundred years, which is afligned to 
the Maula’s; nor is it probable, that the word 
Turc, which an Indian could have eafily pro~ 
nounced and clearly expreffed in the Négant 
letters, fhould have been corrupted into Ts- 
rufbcara. On the whole, we may fafely clofe 
the moft authentick fyftem of Hindz Chrono, 
logy, that Ihave yet been able to procure, 
with the death of Cuanprasry4. Should any 
farther information be attainable, we {hall, 
perhaps, in due time attain it, either from books 
pr infcriptions in the San/crit language; but 
from the materials with which we are at prefent 
{upplied, we may eftablith as indubitable the 
two following propofitions ; that the Zhree fir/t 
ages of the Hindus are chiefly mythological, 
whether their mythology was founded on the 
dark enigmas of their aftronomers or on the 
heroick fictions of their poets; and, that the 
Sourth, or hiforical, age cannot be carried farther 
“back than about two thoufand years before 
Curist. Even in the hiftory of the prefent 
age, the generations.of men and the reigns of 
kings are extended beyond the courfe of nature, 
and beyond the average refulting from the ac- 
counts of the Brahmans themfelves ; for they 
affign to an hundred and forty-two modern 

reigns 
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reigns a period of three thoufand one hundred and 
Sity-three years, or about twenty-two years toa 
reign, one with another; yet they reprefent 
only four Canna Princes onthe throne of Ma- 
gadba for a period of three hundred and forty- 
five years ; now it iseven more improbable, that 
four fucceffive kings fhould have reigned eighty- 
fix years and four months each, than that Nanpa 
fhould have been king an hundred years, and 
murdered at laft. Neither account can be cre- 
dijted; but, that we may allow the higheft 
probable antiquity to the Hind government, 
let us grant, that three generations of-men were 
equal an an average to an hundred years, and’ 
that Indian Princes have reigned, one with 
another, wo and twenty; then reckoning 
thirty generations from Arjun, the brother of 
YupuisHT’H1RA, to the extinction of his race, 
and taking the Chinefe account of Buppua’s 
birth from M, De Guienes, as the moft au- 
thentic medium between ABu’LFAzL and the 
Tibetians, we may arrange the correCted Hindu 
Chronology according to the following table, 
fupplying the word about or nearly (fince per- 
fect accuracy cannot be attained and-ought not 
to be required), before every date. é 


Y. B.C. 
Abhimanyu, fon of Anjow, 2029 
Pradyéta, _— 1029 


Buppua, 
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¥. B.C. 
Buppwa, —~_—_ : 1027 
Nanpa, _ _ 699 
Balin, _ - 149 
VICRAMADITYA _ 56 
De'vara La, king of Gaur, 23 


Ir we take the date of Bupp#a’s appearance 
from ABU’LFAZL, we mutt place ABHIMANYU 
2368 years before Curist, unlefs we calculate 
from the twenty kings of Magadba, and allow 
feven hundred years, inftead of a thoufand, be~ 
tween Arjun and Prapyo’ra, which will 
bring us again very nearly to the date exhibited 
in the table; and, perhaps, we can hardly ap- 
proach hearer to the truth. As to Réja 
Nanpa, if he really fat on the throne a whole 
century, we muft bring down the Andbra 
dynafty to the age of Vicrama’DITYA, who 
with his feudatories had probably obtained fo 
much power during the reign of thofe princes, 
that they had little more than a nominal fo- 
vereignty, which ended with CHaNpRaBI'Ja, 
in the third or fourth century of the Chriflian 
era; having, no doubt, been long reduced to 
infignificance by the kings of Gaur, defcended 
ftom Go’pa’ta. But, if the author of the 
Dabifian be warranted in fixing the birth of 
Buppua fen years before the Caliyug, we muft 
thus correét the Chronological Table: 

Y Buppua, 
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Y. B.C. 
Buppua, _ 1027 
Paricfhit, _— 1017 
Pradyéta, (reckoning 20 or 

yora, (rex § 20 317 Or l7 

30 generations, ) 
; Y. A.C. 

Nanda, —_ oo 13 or 353 


This correction would oblige us to place 
VicraMa’DITYA before NANDA, to whom, as 
all the Pandits agree, he was long pofterior ; 
and, if this be an hiftorical faét, it feems to 
confirm the Bhagawatdmrita, which fixes the 
beginning of the Caliyug about a thoufand years 
before Buppu A: befides that, BALIN would then 
be brought down at leaft to the fixth and 
Cuanxpraprya to the tenth century after 
Curist, without leaving room for the fubfe- 
quent dynafties, if they reigned fucceffively. 

Tuus have we given a fketch of Indian Hif- 
tory through the longeft period fairly affignable 
to it, and have traced the foundation of the 
Indian empire above three thoufand eight bun- 
dred yeas from the prefent time; but, ona 
fubject in itfelf fo obfcure, and fo much clouded 
by the fi@ions of the Bréhmans, who, to ag- 
grandize themfelves, have defignedly raifed 
their antiquity beyond the truth, we muft be 
fatisfied with probable conjecture and juft rea- 


foning 
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foning from the beft attainable data; nor can 
we hope for a fyftem of Indian Chronology to 
which no objection can be made, unlefs the 
aftronomical books in San/crit’ fhall clearly 
afcertain the places of the colures in fome pre- 
cife years of the hiftorical age; not by loofe 
traditions, like that of a coarfe obfervation by 
Cu1ron, who poffibly never exifted, for “* he 
** lived, fays NEwron, in the golden age,” 
which muft long have preceded the Arganautick 
expedition) but by fuch evidence as our own 


aftronomers and fcholars {hall allow to be 
unexceptionable, 


¥ 2 A CHRO- 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


according to one of the Hyrorueses intimated 
in the preceding Trai. 


CHRISTIAN Years from 1488 
and MuseLMan. Hino. o Ms eds 
Apam, Menv I. Age I. 5794 
Noa, Mewnv II. 4737 
Deluge, 4138 


Nimrod, Hiranyacafipu.Agell. 4006 


Bel, Bali, 3892 
Rama, Rama. Age III. 3817 
Noab’s death, . 3787 
Pradytta, 2817 
Buppna. Age IV. 2815 
Nanda, 2487 
Balin, 1937 
Pacramaditya, 1844 
Devapila, 1814 
Curis, 1787 
Naréyanpala, 1721 
Saca, 1709 
Walid, 1080 
Mahmid, ; 786 
Chengiz, 548 
Taimir, 391 
Babur, 296- 
Nidirfoah, - 49 


DIS. 
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DISSERTATION X. 


A 
SUPPLEMENT 
TO THE 


ESSAY ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 





UR ingenious affociate Mr.” Samuer 
Davis, whom I name with refpeét and 
applaufe, and who will foon, I truft, convince 
M. Bairry, that it is very poffible for an 
European to tranflate and explain the Surya 
Siddbanta, favoured me lately with a copy, taken 
by his Pandit, of the original paflage men- 
tioned in his paper on the Aftronomical Compu- 
tations of the Hindus, concerning the places 
of the colures in the time of Vara‘Ha, com- 
pared with their pofition in the age of a certain 
Muni, or ancient Indian philofopher ; and the 
paflage appears to afford evidence of two actual 
obfervations, which will afcertain the chrono- 
logy of the Hindus, if not by rigorous demon- 
ftration, at leaft by a near approach to it. 
Tue copy of the Varabifanhita, from which 
the three pages, received by me, had been tran- 
fcribed, is unhappily fo incorreét (if the tran- 
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{cript itfelf was not haftily made) that every 
line of it muft be disfigured by tome grofs er- 
ror; and my Pandit, who examined the paf- 
fage carefully at his own houte, gave it up as 
inexplicable ; fo that, if 1 had not ftudied the 
fyftem of Sanfcrit profody, I fhould have laid it 
afide in defpair : but ‘though it was written as 
profe, without any fort of diftinétion or punc- 
tuation, yet, when 1 read it aloud, my ear 
caught in fome fentences the cadence of verfe, 
and cof a particular metre, called 4’ryd, which 
is regulated (not by the number of fyllables, like 
other Indian meafures, but) by the _ proportion 
of times, or fyllabick moments, in the four divi- 
fions, of which every ftanza confifts. By 
numbering thofe momeuts and fixing their pro- 
portion, 1 was enabled to reftore the text of 
Vara‘ua, with the perfect affent of the learned 
Brdbmen who attends me; and, with his af- 
fiftance, I alfo corrected the comment written 
by BuaTtro’rraa, who, it feems, wasa fon 
of the author, together with three curious paf- 
fages which are cited in it. Another Pandit 
afterwards brought me a copy of the whole ori- 
ginal work, which confirmed my conjectural 
emendations, except in two immaterial fylla- 
bles, andexcept, that the firft of the fix cou- 
plets in the text is quoted in the commentary 
from a different work entitled Panchafiddbi:ntica : 


five of them were compofed by Vara’na him- 
felf, 
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felf, and the third chapter of his treatife begins 
with them. : 

Berore! produce the original verfes, it may 
be ufeful to give you an idea of the A’ryd mear 
fure, which will appear more diftin@ly in La- 
tin than in any modern language of Europe 
Tigridas, apros, thoas, tyrannos, peffima monftra, venemur ; 
Dic hinnulus, dic lepus male quid egerint graminivori, 
The couplet might be fo arranged, as to begin 
and end with the cadence of an hexameter and 
pentameter, fix moments being interpofed in the 
middle of the long, and feven in that of the 
fhort, hemitftich : 

Thoas, apros, tigridas nos venemur, pejorefque tyrannos : 
Dic tibi cerya, lepus tibi dic male quid egerit herbivorus. 
Since the A’ryd meafure, however, may be al- 
mot infinitely varied, the couplet would have 
a form completely Roman, if the proportion of 
Syllabick infants, in the long and fhort verfes, 
were twenty-four to twenty, inftead of thirty to 
twenty-feven : : 
Venor apros tigridafque, et, peffima monftra, tyrannos ; 
Cerva mali quid agunt herbivorufque lepus : 

L now exhibit the five ftanzas of VARAHA 
in Exropean chara€ters. 
Afiéthardhdddacthinamuttaramayanan ravérdhanifht’hadyan 
Nanan cadachidésidyénédtan piirva faftréfhu. : 
Sdmpratamayanan favituh caredtacddyan mrigdditafchanyat 
Uaabhave vicritih pratyacthapericfhanair yyactih. 

DGral hachihnavédyddudayé’ftamayé’piva fahafranfoh, 
Y4 Chrhs- 
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Ch’hdydpravéfanirgamachihnairva mandalé mahati. 
Aprépya macaramarco vinivritto hanti fapardn yamyan, 
Carcatacamafanpr4pto. vinivrittafchéttar4n faindrin. 
Uttaramayanamatitya vyavrittah cfhémafafya vriddhicarah, 
Pracritift’hafchapyévan vicritigatir bhayacridufhndnfuh. 


OF the five couplets thus exhibited, the fol- 


Jowing tranflation is moft ferupuloufly literal : 


ee 
“6 
ee 
ee 
“cc 
$6 
“e 
“cc 
“cc 
“cc 
“6 
“ce 
“6 
‘“ 
oe 
sé 
“a 
ee 
«“ 


“e 


*© CerTAINLy the fouthern folftice was 
once in the middle of Aflefba, the northern 
in the firft degree of Dhanifht’ha, by what is 
recorded in former Séffras. At prefent one 
folftice is in the firtt degree of Carcata, and 
the other in the firft of Macara: that which 
és recorded not appearing, a change mut 
have happened ; and the proof arifes from 
ocular demontftrations ; that is, by obferving 
the remote obje&t and its marks at the rifing 
or fetting of the fun, or by the marks, in a 
large graduated circle, of the fhadow’s in- 
grefs and egrefs. The fun, by turning back 
without having reached Macara, deftroys the 
fouth and the weft ; by turning back with- 
out having reached Carcata, the north and 
eaft. By returning, when he has juft 
pafied the winter folflitial point, he makes 
wealth fecure and grein abundant, fince he 
moves thus according to nature ; but the fun, 
by moving unnaturally, excites terrour.” 


Now the Hindu Aftronomers agree, that 


the 1ft Yanuary 1790 was in the year 4891 of 


the 
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the Caliyuga, or their fourth period, at the be- 
ginning of which, they fay, the equinodtial 
points were in the firft degrees of Méfba and 
Tula; but they are alfo of opinion, that the 
vernal equinox ofcillates from the third of 
Mina to the twenty-feventh of Mé/ba and back 
againin 7200 years, which they divide into four 
padas, and confequently that it moves, inthe two 
intermediate pddas, from the firft to the twenty 
feventh of Mé/ba and back again in 3600 years; 
the colure cutting their ecliptick in the firft of 
Méfba, which coincides with the firft of A/win), 
at the beginning of every fuch ofcillatory pe- 
riod. Vara‘HA, furnamed Mrurra, or the Sun, 
from his knowledge of aftronomy, and ufually 
diftinguifhed by the title of Acharya, or teacher 
of the Véda, lived confefledly when the Cal- 
yuga was far advanced ; and, fince by a€tual ob- 
fervation he found the folftitial points in the firft 
degrees of Carcata and Macara, the equinoc~ 
tial points were at the fame time in the firft of 
Méfha and Tuli: he lived, therefore, in the 
year 3600 of the fourth Indian period, or 1291 
years before 1ft Yanuary 1790, that is, about 
the year 499 of our era. This date correfponds 
_with the ayanénfa, or preceffion, calculated by 
the rule of the Suryafiddhénta; for 19°21 54” 
would be the preceffion of the equinox in 1291 
years, according to the Hind computation of 
54” annually, which gives us the origin of 


the 
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the Indian Zodiack nearly ; but, by News 
ron’s demonftrations, which agree as well 
with the phenomena, as the varying denfity of 
our earth will admit, the equinox recedes 
about 50” every year, and has receded 17° g 5’ 50” 
fince the time of Vara’na, which gives 
us more nearly in our own {phere the firft de- 
gree of Méjba in that of the Hindus. By 
the obfervation recorded in older Saftras, 
the equinox had gone back 23° 20’, or about 
1680 years had intervened, between the age of 
the Muni and that of the modern aftronomer: 
the former obfervation, therefore, amuft have 
been made aboct 2971 years before rft Ja- 
nuary 1790, that is 1181 before Curisr. 

We come now to the commentary, which 
contains information of the greateft importance. 
By former Séffras are meant, fays Buarro’P- 
TaLa, the books of Para’sara and of other 
Munis; and he then cites from the Pédrdfara 
Sanbitd the following paflage, which is in modu- 
lated profe, and ina ftyle much refembling that 
of the Védas. 

Sravisura’pya’r paufhn’ardhantan charah 


f’sird ; vafantah paufhnardhaét réhinydntan ; 
faumyadyadafléfhardhaatan grifhmah ; pravri- 
dafléfhardhat haftantan ; chitradyat jyeth’t’ hard- 
hantan sarat; hémantd jyefh’t’hardhat vaith. 
n’avantan,. 

“cc THE 
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* Tue feafon of Sifira is from the firft of 
“<< Dhanifht ba to the middle of Révari; that of 
*¢ Vafanta from the middle of Kévatfi to the 
© end of Réhint; that of Gri/bma from the be- 
*¢ ginning of Mrigrafiras to the middle of 
‘© Afléfpa ; that of Verfod from the middle of 
“© Aflifha to the end of Haffa; that of Sarad 
** from the firft of Chitra to the middle of 
“+ Fyéfor ha; that of Hémanta from the middle 
of Fyéfbt’ ha to the end of Sravand.” - 
Tuts account of the fix Indian feafons, each 
of which is co-extenfive with two figns, or four 
lunar {tations and a half, places the folfti- 
tial points, as Vara’Ha has afferted, in the 
firft degree of Dhanifbr’ha, and the middle, 
or 6°40’, of Afléfhd, while the equinoctial 
points were in the tenth degree of Bharan) 
and 3°20' of Visic’hd; but, in the time of 
Varana, the folftitial colure paffed through 
the 10th degree of Punarvafu and 3° 20’ of 
Uttarifbérd, while the equinoétial colure cut 
the Hindu ecliptick in the fir of A/win 
and 6° 40’ of Chitra, or the Yéga and only ftar 
of that manfion, which, by the way, is in-~ 
dubitably the Spike of the Virgin, from the 
known longitude of which all other points in 
the Indian Zodiack may be computed. It can- 
not efcape notice, that Para’sarA does not ufe 
in this paflage the phrafe at prefent, which oc- 
curs 


a 
a 
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curs in the textof Vara’ua; fo that the places 
of the colures might have been afcertained e- 
Sore his time, and a confiderable change might 
have happened in their true pofition without 
any change in the phrafes by which the feafons 
were diftinguifhed; as our popular language in 
aftronomy remains unaltered, though the Zo- 
diacal aiterifms are now removed a whole fign 
from the places where they have left their 
names: it is manifeft, neverthelefs, that Pa- 
Ra’sARA mutt have written within twelve cen- 
turies before the beginning of our era, and that 
fingle fact, as we fhall prefently thow, leads to 
very momentous confequences in regard to the 
fyftem of Jndan hittory and literature. 

Ow the comparifon, which might eafily be 
made, between the colures of PARA’SARA and 
thote afcribed by Evpoxus to Cuiron, the 
fuppofed affiftant and inftru@or of the Argo- 
nauts, I fhall fay very little; becaufe the whole 
Argonautick ftory (which neither was, ac- 
cording to Hrropotus, nor, indeed, could 
have been, originally Grecian) appears, even 
when ftripped of its poetical and fabulous or- 
naments, extremely difputable; and, whether 
it was founded on a league of the Hel/adian 
princes and ftates for the purpofe of checking, 
on a favourable opportunity, the overgrown 
power of Fevpt, or with a view to fecure the 

commerce 
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commerce of the Exxine and appropriate the 
wealth of Colchis, or, as Lam difpofed to be- 
lieve, on an emigration from Africa and Afa 
of that adventurous race who had firft been 
eftablifhed in Chaldea; whatever, in fhort, 
gave rife to the fable, which the old poets have 
fo richly embellifhed, and the old hiftorians 
have fo inconfiderately adopted, it feems to me 
very clear, even on the principles of Newton, 
and onthe fame authorities to which he refers, 
that the voyage of the Argonauts muft have 
preceded the year in which his calculations 
led him to place it. Barrus built Cyrene, 
fays our great philofopher, on the jfite of 
Jrafa, the city of Anraus, in the year 
633 before Curist; yet he foon after calls 
Evripytus, with whom the Argonauts had 
a conference, king of Cyrene, and in both 
paflages he cites Pinpar, whom I acknow- 
ledge to have been the moft learned, as. 
well as the fublimeft, of poets. Now, if I 
underftand Pixpar (which I will not af 
fert, and I neither poffefs nor remember at 
prefent the Schofa, which I formerly perufed) 
the fourth Pythian Ode begins with a fhort pa- 
wnegyrick on ArcesiLas of Cyreze: ‘* Where, 
*© fays the bard, the prieftefs, who fat near 
** the golden eagles of Jove, prophefied of 
«* old, when ApoLto was not abfent from his 


** manfion, 
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“* manfion, that Bartus, the colonizer of 
** fruitful Lydia, having juft left the fas 
“cred ifle (Thera), fhould build a city 
“* excelling in cars, on the fplendid breaft of 
“earth, and, with the feventeenth generation, 
** fhould refer to himfelf the Therean pre- 
*« diction of Mepea, which that princefs of 
the Colchians, that impetuous daughter of 
Eres, breathed from her immortal mouth, 
** and thus delivered to the half-divine ma- 
** riners of the warriour Jason.” From this 
introduétion to the nobleft and moft animated of 
the Argonautick poems, it appears, that fifteen 
complete generations had intervened between the 
voyage" of Jason and the emigration of 
Barrvs; fo that contidering ¢hree generations 
as equal to az hundred or an hundred and twenty 
years, which New‘ron admits to be the Grecian 
mode of computiig them, we mutt place that 
voyage at leaft fue or fix hundred years before 
the ume fixed by Newton himéfelf, according 
to his own computation, for the building of 
Cyrene 5 that is, eleven or twelve hundred and 
thirty-three years before Cuxist ; an age very 
near on a medium to that of Para’sara. If 
the poet means afterwards to fay, as I under- 
fland him, that Arcesinas, his contemporary, 
was the efghth in defcent from BatTtus, we 
thall draw nearly the fame conclufion, withour 

having 
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having recourfe to the unnatural reckoning of 
thirty-three or forty years to a generation ; for 
PInDAR was forty years old, when the Per- 
frans, having crofled the He/le/pont, were nobly 
refitted at Thermopylae, and glorioufly defeated 
at Salamis: he was born, therefore, about the 
fixty-fifth Olympiad, or five hundred and twenty 
years before our era; fo that, by allowing 
more naturally fix or feven handred years to 
twenty-three generations, we may at a medium 
place the voyage of Jason about one thoufand 
one hundred and feventy years before Our 
Saviour, or about forty-five years before the 
beginning of the New/sonian chronology. 

Tue defcription of the old coluses by 
Evpoxvs, if we implicitly rely on his tefti- 
mony and on that of HrpparcHus, who was, 
indifputably, a great aftronomer for the age in 
which he lived, affords, I allow, fufficient evi- 
dence of fome rude obfervation about 937 years 
before the Chriftzan epoch ; and, if the cardinal 
points had receded from thofe colures 36° 29’ 
10” at the beginning of the year 1690, and 
37° 52’ 30” on the firft of anuary in the pre- 
fent year, they muft have gone back 3° 23! 20” 
between the obfervation implied by Para‘sar 
and that recorded by Evpoxus; or, in other 
words, 244 years muft have elapfed between 
the two obfervations: but, this difquifition 

having 
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having little relation to our principal fubje@t, I 
proceed to the laft couplets of our Indian aftro« 
nomer Vara’Ha Mruira:. which, though 
merely aftrological and confequently abfurd, 
will give occafion to remarks of no {mall im- 
portance. They imply, that, when the fol- 
ftices are not in the firft degrees of Carcata and 
Macara, the motion of the fun is contrary to 
nature, and being caufed, as the commentator 
intimates, by fome ufpdta, or preternatural 
agency, muft neceflarily be productive of mif- 
fortune; and this vain idea feems to indicate 
a very fuperficial knowledge even. of the 
fyftem which Varaha undertook to explain ; 
but he might have adopted it folely as a religi- 
ous tenet, on the authority of GarGa, a prieft 
of eminent fan&ity, who exprefles the fame 
wild notion in the following couplet : 


‘Yada nivertaté’pr4ptah fravifhtamuttard yané, 
Afléihin dachhiné’praptaftadavidyanmahadbhayan. 


“ Wuewn the /u# returns, not having reached 

“© Dhanifot bdinthe northern folftice, o not hav- 
*‘ ing reached Aflgba in the fouthern, then 
“* Jeta man feel great apprehenfion of danger.” 
Para’sara himéelf entertained a fimilar opi- 
nion, that any irregularity in the folftices would 
indicate approaching calamity; % adaprapte 
vaifhnavintam, fays he, udanmargé prepadyaté, 
dacfoiné, afliéfhim vd mabab hayaya, that is, 
«* When having reached the end of Sravana, 
in 
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** inthe northern path, or half of 4/2 in 
** the fouthern, he ftill advances, 7# 7s a caufe 
“* of great fear.” This notion poffibly had its 
rife before he regular preceffion of the cardi- 
nal points had been obferved ; but we may alfo 
remark, that fome of the lunar manfions were 
confidered as inaufpicious, and others as fortu- 
nate : thus Menu, the firft Indian lawgiver, 
ordiins, that certain rites fhall be performed 
under the influence of a happy Nac/batra; and 
where he forbids any female name to be taken 
from a conftellation, the moft learned commen- 
tator gives A’rdra and Révat) as examples of ill- 
omened nafnes, appearing by defign to {kip over | 
others that muft firft have occurred to’ him. 
Whether Dbanjfbt'ha and Afl/ba were inaufpi- 
cious or profperous I have not learned ; but, 
whatever might be the ground of Vara’Ha’s 
aftrological rule, we may collect from his 
aftronomy, which was grounded on obférvation, 
that the folftice had receded at leaft 23°. 20’. be- 
tween his time and that of Para’sara; for 
though he refers its pofition to the Signs, inftead 
of the /unar manfions, yet all the Pandits with 
whom I have converfed on the fubject, unani- 
moufly affert, that the firft degrees of Méha 
anid 4/win) are coincident. Since the two an- 
cient fages-name only the lunar afterifms, it is 
probable, that the folar divifion of. the zodiack 
intu twelve figns wasnot «enerally ufed in their 
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days ; and we know, from the comment on the 
Surya Siddbdnta, that the lunar month, by 
which all religious ceremonies are ftill regulated, 
was in ufe before the folar. When M. BalLLy 
afks, «¢ Why the Hindus eftablifhed the begin- 
*¢ ning of the preceffion, according to their 
“¢ ideas of it, in the year of CurisT 499 2” to 
which his calculations alfo had led him, we 
anfwer, Becaufe in that year the vernal equinox 
was found by obfervation in the origin of their 
ecliptick 5 and fince they were of opinion, that 
it muft have had the fame pofition in the firft 
year of the Caliyuga, they were induced by 
their erroneous theory to fix the beginning of 
their fourth period 3600 years before the time of 
Vana‘Ha, and to account for Para’sARA’s ob- 
fervation by fuppofing an w/pata, or prodigy. 

Fo what purpofe, it may be afked, have we 
afcertained the age of the Munis ? Who was 
Para’sara? Who was Garca? With 
whom were they contemporary, or with whofe 
age may their’s be compared ? What light will 
thefe i inquiries throw on thehiftory of India or 
of mankind ? I am happy in being able to an- 
fwer thofe queftions -with confidence and ie 
cifion. 

Aut the Bréhmens agree, that only one PA- 
RA‘SARA is named in their facred records ; that 
he compofed the aftrouomical book before cited, 
and a law tract, which is now in my poffeffion ; 

that 
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that he was the giandfon of VasisHT’Ha, an- 
other aftronomer and legiflator, whofe works 
are {till extant, and who was thé preceptor of 
Ra’mA, king of Ayédhya; that he was the 
father of Vya’sa, by whom the Védat were 
arranged in the form which they now bear, 
and whom Crisitna himfelf names with ex 
alted praife in the Gita ; fo that, by the admif- 
fion of the Pandits themfelves; we fitid only 
three gehérations between two of the Ra’mas;. 
whorn they confider as incarnate portions of the 
divinity ; and Pard’sara miglit have lived till 
the beginning of the Caliyuga, which the mif: 
taken dogtrine of an ofcillation itt the cardinal 
poirits has compelled the Hindtis to place tg20 
years too early; $This errot, added to their fan- 
ciful arrangement of the four ages, hias been the 
foiirce of many abfurdities } for they infift, that 
Va'tmic, whom they cannot but allow to have 
been contemporary with Ra’macuaNpRa,; 
lived in the age of Wya’sa; who confulted him 
on the compofition of the Mah.ibhirat, and 
who wasperfonaily knownto Barara’ma, the 
brother of Cristtwa: When 4 very learned 
Brébmen had repeated to mé an agreeable ftory | 
of a converfation between Wa’tmic and 
Vya’sa, I expreffed my furprize at an inter- 
View between two bards, whofe ages. were fe- 
parated by a period of 854,0c0 years; but he 
Z2 foon 
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foon reconciled himfelf to fo monftrous an-ang» 
chronilm, by obferving, that the longevity of 
the Munis was preternatural, and that no limit 
could be fet to divine powér. By the fame re- 
courfe to miracles or to prophecy, he would 
have an{wered another objection equally fatal to 
his chronological fyftem: it is agreed by all, 
that the lawyer Y a/GYAWALCYA was an arenas 
ant on the court of Janaca, whofe daughter 
Si’ra’ was the conftant, but unfortunate wife 
of the great Ra’ma, the hero of Va’imic’s 
poem; but that lawyer himfelf, at the very 
opening of his work, which now lies before me, 
names both,Para’sara and Vya‘Sa among 
twenty authors, whofe tra¢ts form the body 
of original Indian law. By the way, fince 
Vasisu'’Ha is more than once named in the 
Minsvifanhita, we may be certain, that ‘the 
laws afcribed to MENu, in whatever age they 
might have been firft promulgated, could not 
have received the form in which we now fee 
them above three thoufand years ago. 

Tue age and funétions of Garaa lead to con- 
Sequences yet more interefting : he was confef- 
fedly the purdhita, or officiating prieft, of 
Crisuna himfelf, who, when onlya herdfman’s 
boy at Maf’hura, revealed his divine charaéter to 
Garea, by running to him with more than 
mortal benignity on his countenance, when the 
prieft had invoked Na‘ra’yan. His daughter 

was 
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‘was eminent for her piety and her learning, and 
the Brahmans admit, without confidering the 
confequence of their admiftion, that the is thus 
addrefled in-the Veda itfelf: Yatairdbwan ni 
va famipi, Ga'rat, efha ddityo dyamirdbinan 
tapati, dya va bhimin tapats, bhimya fubbran ta- 
pati, lecdn tapati, antaran tapatyanantaran ta- 
pati;-or, “* That Sun, O daughter of Garca, 
“* than which nothing is higher, to which no- 
* thing is equal, enlightens the fummit of the 
“* tky ; with the fky enlightens the earth ; 
“* with the earth enlightens the lower worlds ; 
enlightens the higher worlds; enlightens 
“ other worlds ; it enlighteig the, breaft, 
“ enlightens all befides the breaft.” From 
thefe fas, which the Bréhmans cannot 
deny, and from thefe conceffions, which they 
unanimoufly make, we may reafonably infer, 
that if Vya’sa was not the compofer of the 
-Védas,~ he added at Jeatt fomething of bis own 
to the feattered fragments of a more ancient 
work, or perhaps to the loofe traditions which 
he had collected ; but whatever be the compa- 
rative antiquity of the Hindu {criptures, we 
may fafely conclude, that the Mofiick and Indian’ 
chronologies are perfetly confiftent; -that’ 
Menu, fon of BkanMma’, was the A'dima, or 
firft, created mortal, and confequently our 
ApamM; that Menu, child of the Sun, was 
preferved with fever others, in a bahitra, at ca- 
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pacious ark, from an univerfal deluge, and muft 
therefore he our Noaw ; that Hinanyaca- 
sipu, the giant with a golden axe, and Val 
or Bali, were impious and arrogant monarchs, 
and, moft probably, our Nimrep and Betus ; 
that the three Ra’mas, two of whom were in+ 
vincible warriors, and the third, not only vae 
liant in war, but the patron of agriculture aud 
wine, which derives an epithet from his name, 
were different reprefentations of the Grecian 
Bacchus, and either the Ra’ma of {cripture, or 
his colony perfonified, or the Sun, firft adored 
by hig idolatrous family ; that a confiderable 
emigration from Chaldea into Greece, Italy, and 
India, happened about #we/ve centuries before the 
birth of Our Saviour ; that Sa’cya, or Si‘sax, 
about two hundred years after Vya’sa, either 
in perfon.or by a colony from Egypt imported 
into this country the mild herefy of the ancient 
Bauddhas; and that the dawn of true Indian, 
hiftory appears only three or four centuries be- 
fore the Chriftian eva, the preceding ages be- 
ing clouded by allegory or fable. _ 

As a fpecimen of. that fabling and allego, 
rizing {pirit which has eyer induced the Brah- 
mens to difguife their whole fyftem of hiftory, 
_ philofophy, and religion, I produce a paflage 
fram the Bhégavat, which, however ftrange 
and ridiculous, is very curious in itfelf, and 
clofely connected with the fubject of this Eflay : 

at 
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it is taken from the fifth Scandha, or Seétion, - 
which is written in modulated profe. ‘* There 
“© are fome,”’ fays the Jndian author, ‘* who, for 
*¢ the purpofe of meditating intenfely on the 
** holy fon of Vasupe’va, imagine yon ce- 
** leftial {phere to reprefent the figure of that 
*¢ aquatick animal which we call Sis'umara ; its 
*© head being turned downwards, and its body 
“* bent in a circle, they conceive Dhruva, or 
** the pole ftar, to be fixed on thes point of its 
£¢ tail; onthe middle part of the tail they fee 
*© four ftars, Prejipati, Agni, Indra, Dherma, 
** and onjts bafe two others, Dart and Vid- 
‘¢ batri; on its rump are the Septar/his, or 
s* feven ftars of the Sacata, or Wain; on its 
* back the path of the Sun, called 4javit'h), or 
*¢ the Series of Kids ; on its belly the Ganga of 
* the fky: Punarvafz and Pufbya gleam re- 
a fpectively cn its right and left haunches ; 
«© Ardraand Aféfa on its right and left feet or 
“6 fins; Abbijit and Uttarafhad ba in its right 
*6 and left noftrils ; Sravana and Purvifh'ad ba 
** in its right and left eyes; Dhanifbt’ha and 
“¢ Mula on its right and left ears. Eight con- 
** ftellations, belonging to the fummer Solftice, 
“. Maghé, Pirvaphalgun:, Uttar ap*halguni, Haf- 
‘© ta, Chitra, Swati, Vificha, Anuradha, 
** may be conceived in the ribs of its left fide; _ 
** and as many afterifms, connefted with the 
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winter Solftice, Mrigasiras, Robin, Critticd, 
Bharani, Afwini, Revatt, Uttarabhadrapada, 
Pérvabhadrapadi, may be imagined on the 
ribs of its right fide in an inverfe order : let 
Satabhifta and Fyéfbt' ba be placed on its right 
and left fhoulders. In its upper jaw is 
Agaftya, in its lower Yama; is its mouth the 
planet Mangala; in its part of generation, 
Sanai/chara; on its hump, Vribafpati ; in 
its breaft, the Sun ; in its heart, Nérayan ; 
in its front, the Moon ; inits navel, Usanas ; 
on its two nipples, the two A/winas ; in its 
afcending and defcending breaths, Budha; 
on its throat, Rébu; in all its limbs, Cetus, 
or comets ; and in its hairs, or briftles, the 
whole multitude of Stars.” 

Ir is neceflary “to remark, that, although 
the fisuméra be generally decribed as the /ea~ 
bog ox porpoife, which we frequently have {gen 
playing in the Ganges, yet fufmar, which feems 
derived from the Sanfcrit, means in Perfian a 
firge lizard: the paffage juft exhibited may ne- 
verthelefs relate.to an animal of the cetaceous 
order, and poffibly to the dolphin of the an- 
cients. 

Berore I leave the {phere of the Hin- 
dus, I cannot help mentioning a fingular fac: 
in the Scnferit language, Rigfha means a con/te/- 
faticn and a bear, fo that Mabsrcfha may denote 
either a great bear, or a great aferifin. Etymo- 
; logifts 
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logifts may, perhaps, derive the Megas Arélos of 
the Greeks from an Indian compound ill un- 
derftood; but I will only obferve, with the 
wild American, that a bear with a very long 
tail could never have occurred to the imagination 
of any one who had feen the animal. JI may 
“be permitted to add, on the fubject of the Indian 
Zodiack, that, if I have erred in a former 
Effay, where the longitude of the lunar man- 
fions is computed from the firft ftar in ‘our con- 
ftellation of the Ram, I have been led into 
error by the very learned and ingenious M. 
Baitty, who relied, I prefume, on the au- 
thority of M. Le Gentit: the origin of the 
Hindu Zodiack, according to: the Surya Sidd- 
hanta, mutt be nearly y 19°. 21’. 54”. in our 
{phere, and the. longitud@of Chitra, or the 
Spike, muft of courfe be 199°. 21’. 54”. from 
the vernal equinox; but, fince it is difficult by 
that computation to arrange the twenty-feven 
manfions and their feveral ftars, as they are de- 
lineated and enumerated in the Retnamala, 1 
mutt for the prefent fuppofe, with M. Bartry, 
that the Zodiack of the Hindus had two origins, 
one conftant and the other variable; and a far- 
ther inquiry into the: fubjet: muft be referved 
fora feafon of retirement and leifure. 
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rn ORES 
Fevidence be required to prove that Chefs 
was invented by the Hindus, we may be fa- 
tisfied with the t@{timony of the Perfans; 
who, though as much inclined as other nations 
to appropriate the ingenious inventions of a fo- 
reign people, unanimoufly agree, that the game 
‘was imported from the weft of Judie, together 
with the charming fables of VisHNYSARMAN, 
in the fixth century of our era, It feems to have 
been immemorially known in Hindu/ffan by the 
name of Chatsranga, that is, the four anga’s, 
or members, of an army, which are faid in the 
Amaracifea to be haftyaswarat hapiditam, or 
elephants, borfes, chariots, and foot-foldiers ; 
and in this fenfe the word is frequently ufed 
by 
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by Epick poets in their defcriptions of. real 
armies. Bya natural corruption of the pure 
Sanferit word, it was changed by the old Per- 
fans into Chatrang ; but the Arabs, who foon 
after took poffeffion of their country, had nei- 
ther the initial nor final letter of that word in 
their alphabet, and confequenwy altered it fur- 
ther into Shatranj, which found its way pre~ 
fently into the modern Perfan, and at length 
into the diale€ts of India, where’ the true deri- 
vation of the name is known only to the 
learned. Thus has a very fignificant word in the 
facred language of the Brihmans been tranf- 
formed by fucceffive changes into axedrezy 
Soaccht, échecs, chefs, and, by a whimfical con- 
currence of circumftances, given birth to the 
Englifo word check, and evén a name to the. 
Exchequer of Great Britain. The beautiful 
fimplicity and exfreme perfection of the game, 
as it is commonly played in Ewrofe and Afia, 
convince me, that it was invented by one effort 
of fome great genius; not completed by gra- 
dual improvements, but formed, to ufe the 
phrafe of Italian criticks, by the Sirf intention : 
yet of this fimple game, fo exquifitely con- 
trived, and fo certainly invented in India, I 
cannot find any account in the claffical writings 
of the Brahmans. It is, indeed, confidently 
aflerted, that Saa/erit books on Chefs exit in 

this 
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this country, and, if they can be procured at 
Banares, they will affuredly be fent to us: at 
prefent f can ouly exhibit a defcription of a very 
ancient Indian game of the fame kind ; but 
more complex, and, in my opinion, more mo- 
dern, than the fimple Chefs of the Perfiaas. 
This game is alfo called Chaturanga, but more 
frequently Chatiré}, or the four Kings, fince 
itis played by four perfons reprefenting as many 
princes, two allied armies combating on each 
fide: the defcription is taken from the Bha- 
wifhya Purdn, in which YuDHIsHT’HIR is ree 
prefented converfing with Vya‘sa, who ex- 
plains at the king’s requeft the form of the fic~ 
titious warfare, and the principal rules of it: 
“* Having marked eigAt {quares on all fides,” favs 
the Sage, ‘* place the redarmy to the eaft, the 
“« green tothe fouth, the ye//ow to the weit, 
“* and the d/ack to the north :*let the elephans 
‘© ftand on the left of the 47mg; next to him the 
‘* horfe; then the dsat; and, before them all, 
* four foot-foldiers ; but the doat mutt ba placed 
‘© in the angle of the board.” From this paf- 
fage it clearly appears, that an army, with 
its four anga’s, muit be placed on each fide oF 
the board, fince an iad could not ftand, in 
any other pofition, on the deff hand of each 
ding 5 and Ra‘paa‘ca’nT informed me,, that 
the board confifted, like ours. of /xty-four 
fquares, 
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fquares, half of them occupied by the forces, 
and half vacant: he added, that this game is 
mentioned in the oldeft law-books, and that it 
was invented by the wife of Ra’van, King of 
Lanca, in order to amufe him with an image of 
war, while his metropolis was clofely befieged by 
Raa in the fecond age of the world. He had 
not heard the ftory told by Firpausi near the 
clofe of the Shébnamab, and it was probably 
carried into Perfia from Cényacuvja by Borzv, 
the favourite phyfician, thence called Vaidya~ 
priya, of the great Anv’sHiRava’N 3 | but he 
faid, that the Brahmans of Gaur, or Bengal, 
were once celebrated for fuperior fkill in the 
game, and that his father, together with his 
{piritual preceptor, JAGANNA’T’H, now living at 
Tribéni, had inftructed two young Bréhmans in 
all the rules of it, and had fent them to Faya- 
nagar at the requeft of the late Raja, who had 
liberally rewarded them. A /hif, or boat, is 
fubfticuted, we fee, in this complex game for 
the rat’h, or armed chariot, which the Benga- 
Jefe pronounce roth, and which the Perfians 
changed into roéh, whence came the rook of 
fome European nations; as the vierge and fol 
of the French are fappofed to be corruptions of | 
Ferzand fil, the prime minijier and elephant of 
the Perfians and Arabs. It were vain to feek an 
- etymology of the word rosé in the modern Per- 
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fan language; for, in all the paffages extracted 
from Firpausi and Ja’m1, where roks is con- 
ceived to mean a hero, or a fabulous bird, it 
fignifies, I believe, no more than a chzeé or 4 
Jace: as in the following defcription of a pro- 
ceffion in Egypt: ‘* wheit a thouifand youths, 
© likecyprefles, box-trees, and firs, with locks 
*¢ as fragrant, cheeks as fair, and bofoms as 
«¢ delicate, as lilies of the valley, were march< 
* ing gracefully along, thou wouldft have faids 
* that the new fpring was turning his face 
* (not as Hype tranflates the words, tarried 
** on rokbs) from {tation to ftation ;” and, as to 
the battle of the duwdzdeh rok, which 
D’Hersetor fuppofes to mean douze preux 
chevaliers, 1 am ftrongly inclined to think, 
that the phrafe only fignifies a combat of twelve 
perfons face to face, or fix ona fide, I cannot 
agree with my friend Ra’pua’ca'nT, that a /bip 
Is : properly introduced in this imaginary warfare 
inftead of a chariot, in which the old Indian 
warriours conftantly fought; for though the 
king might be fuppofed to fit ina car, fo that 
the four anga s would be complete, and though 
it may often be neceffary in a real campaign to 
pafs rivers or lakes, yet no river is marked ont 
the Indian, as it is on the Chinefe chefs-board, 
and the intermixture of fhips with hotfes, ele- 
phants, and infantry embattled on.a plain, is - 
an 
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an abfurdity not to be defended. The ufe of dice 

may, perhaps, be juftified in a reprefentation 

of war, in which fortune has unqueftionably a 
great fhare, but it feems to exclude Chefs from 

the rank which has been afligned to it among 

the fciences, and to give the game before us the 
appearance of wh:/f, except that pieces are ufed 

openly, inftead of cards which are held con 

cealed: neverthelefs we find, that the moves 

in the game defcribed by Vya’sa were to a 

certain degree regulated by chance; for he 

proceeds to tell his royal pupil, that “ if 
“* cinque be thrown, the ding or a pawn muft 

“© be moved ; if quatre, the elephant ; if trois, 

“ the borfe; and if deux, the boat.” °° 

He then proceeds to the moves: ‘* the king 

paffes freely on all fideg but over one {quare 

** only; and with the fame limitation the 

“«« pawn moves, but he advances ftraight for- 

«« ward, and kills his enemy through an angle ; 

the e/ephant marches in all directions, as far 

as his driver pleafes ; the hor/e runs obliquely 

traverfing three fquares; and the /Aip goes’ 
over two {quares diagonally.”” The elephant, 

we find, has the powers. of our gucen, as we 

are pleafed to call the miniffer, or general, of 
the Perfians ; and the /bip has the motion of the 

piece to which we give the unaccountable ap- 

pellation of Ji/hop, but with a reftri€tion which 

mutt greatly leffen his value. 
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Tue bard next exhibits a few general rules 
and fuperficial dire€tions for the conduct of the 
game: ‘ the pawns andthe /iyp both kill and 
“© may be voluntarily killed; while the dingy 
*¢ the elephant, and the horfe may flay the foe, 
“< but cannot expofe themfelves to be flain. 
‘© Let each player preferve his own forces with 
“© extreme care, fecuring his kimg above alls 
** and not facrificing a fuperior, to keep an in- 
‘* ferior, piece.” Here the tommentator on 
the Purdn obferves, that the borfe, who has 
the choice of eight moves from any cemtral po- 
fition, mutt be preferred to the /bip, who has 
only the choice of four; but this argument 
would not have equal weight in the common 
game, where the di/hop and tower command a 
whole line,’ and where a énighz is always of lefs 
value than a fower in action, or the Sifkop of that 
fide on which the attack is begun. * It is by 

. the overbearing power of the elephant, that 
“* the ding fights boldly ; let the whole army, 
therefore, be abandoned, in order to fecure 
the elephant: the £img mutt never place one 
elephant before another, according to the rule 
of Go’rama, unlefs he be compelled by want 
of room, for he would thus commit a dan- 
gerous fault; and if he can flay one of two 
hoftile e/ephants, he muft deftroy that on his 
* left hand.” ‘The laft rule is extremely ob- 
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fcure; but, as Go’rama was an illuftrious 
lawyer and philofopher, he would not have 
condefcended to leave direétions for the game of 
Chaturanga, if it had not been held in great 
eftimation by the ancient Sages of India. : 
ALL that remains of the paffage, which was 
copied for me by Ra’pHa‘ca’NT and explained 
by him, relates to the feveral modes in which 
a partial fuccefs or complete vidtory may be ob- 
tained by any one of the four players: for wé 
fhall fee, that, asifa difpute had arifen betweeti 
two allies, one of the dings may affume the 
command of all the forces; and aim at feparaté 
conqueft.” Firft; «* When any one Aing has 
“* placed himfelf on the {quate of another king, 
which advantage is called Sinhafana, or the 
throne, he wins a ftake; which is doubled, 
if he kill the adverfe monarch, when he 
feizes his place; and, if he can feat him- 
felf on the throne of his ally, he takes the 
command of the whole army.” Second- 
ly; “If he can occupy fucceffively the 
** thrones of all the three princes, he obtains 
the victory, which is named Chatir dj}, and 
the ftake is doubled, if he kill the lat of the 
three, juft before he takes poffeffion of his 
*¢ throne, but if he kill him on his throne, 
“* the ftake is quadrupled.”’ Thus, as the com= 
mentator remarks, in a real. warfare, a king 
Aa may 
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may be confidered as victorious, when he feizes 
the metropolis of his adverfary; but if he can 
deftroy his foe, he difplays greater heroifm, and 
relieves his people from any further {olicitude. 
‘* Both in gaining the Sinbafana and the Cha- 
“© turdji, fays Vya'sa, the ding muft be fup- 
ported by the efephants or by all the forces 
united.” ‘Thirdly ; ‘* When one player has 
“© his own &iag on the board, but the hing of 
‘« his partner has been taken, he may re- 
*¢ place his captive ally, if he can feize both 
“© the adverfe kings; or, if he cannot effect 
“* their capture, he may exchange his ding for. 
** one of them, againft the general rvlé, and thus 
“© redeem the allied prince, who will fupply his 
‘“* place.” This advantage has the name of 
Nripicrifbta, or, recovered by the king; and the 
Naucijerifita feems to be analogous to it, but 
confined to the cafe of fips. Fourthly; “ If 
‘© a pawn can march to any fquare on the op- 
*¢ pofite extremity of the board, except that 
_* of the ding, or that of the fip, he affumes 
“¢ whatever power belonged to that fquare; — 
** and this promotion is ealled Shatpada, or 
*‘ the fix firides.’ Were we find the rule, 
with a fingular exception, concerning the ad- 
vancement of pawns, which often occafions 
a moft interefting ftruggle at our common 
chefs, and which has furnifhed the poets and 
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moralifts of Arabia and Perfia with many lively 
refleCtions on human life: It appears; that 
“© this privilege of Shat'pada was not allowable, 
*« in the opinion of Go’rama, when a player 
“* had three pawns on the board; but, when 
“* only one pawn and one /bip remained, the 
** pawn might advance even to the fquare of a 
*< king or a fhip, and::affume: the power of 
“ either.” Fifthly ; ‘* According ta the Rée- 
“* fhafa’s; or giants (that is,~ the people - of 
‘* Lanca, where the game was. invented), there 
“* could be neither viétory rior defeat, if a Aing” 
** were left on the plain without force: a 
© fituatiow which they named Cacacdjht’ha.” 
Sixthly ; ‘* If three /aips happen to meet, and the 
* fourth /bip can be brought up to them in the 
«* remaining angle, this has the nameof Vrihan- 
“* nauca; and the player of the fourth feizes all 
** the others.” ‘Two or three of the remaining 
couplets are fo dark, either from an error in the 
manufcript or from the antiquity of the lan- 
guage, that I could not underftand the Pan- 
dit's explanation of them, and fufpeét that they 
gave even him very indiftin€ ideas; but it 
would be eafy, if it were worth while, to play 
at the game by the pteceding rules: anda little 
practice would, perhaps, make the whole in- 
telligible. One circumftance, in this extract 
from the Purdn, feems very furprizing: | all 
Aa2 games 
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games of hazard are pofitively forbidden by 
Menu, yet the game of Chaturanga, in which 
dice are ufed, is taught by the -great Vya’sa 
himfelf, whofe law-tract appears with that of 
Go’raMA among the eighteen books which 
form the Dhermafafira; but as Ra’pua’ca/NT 
and his preceptor Jacanna’t *w are both em- 
ployed by Government in compiling a Digeft of 
Indian \aws,, and as both of them, efpecially 
the venerable Sage of Tribéni, underftand the 
game, they are’able, I prefume, to affign. rea- 
fons, why it fhould have been. excepted from 
the: geriefal? prohibition, and even openly taught 
by: anciest and modern Brahmans. °°: 
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. HE vicinity of China to our Indian ter. 
titories, from the capital of which there 

are not more than fix buxdred miles to the pro- 
vince of Yu'na’n, muft neceflarily draw our 
attention to that moft ancient and wonderful 
Empire, even if we had no commercial inter. 
courfe with its more diftant and maritime 
provinces; and the benefits that might be de- 
rived froma more intimate connexion with a 
nation long famed for their ufeful arts and for 
the valuable productions of their country, are 
too apparent to require any proof or illuftra - 
‘tion. My own inclinations and the courfe of 
my ftudies lead me rather to confider at prefent 
their Jaws, politicks, and morals, with which 
their general literature is clofely blended, than 
Aa3 ‘ their 
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their manufactures and trade; nor will I fpare 
either pains or expence to procure tranflations 
of their-moft approved /aw-traéfs, that I may 
return to Europe with diftin& ideas, drawn 
from the fountain-head, of the wifeft Af hatick 
legitlation. It will probably be a long time be- 
fore accurate returns can be made to my in- 
quiries concerning the Chinefé Laws; and, 
the interval, the Society will not, perhaps, be 
difpleated to know, that a tranflation of a moft 
venerable and excellent work may be expected 
from Canton through the kind affiftance of an 
ineftimable correfpondent. 

AGCORDING to a Chinefe Writer, named Lr 
Vane Pine, ‘ the ancient characters ufed in 
* his country were the outlines of vifible ob- 
« jets’ carthly and celeftial; but, as things 
« merely intellectual could not be expreffed by 
*thofe figures, the grammarians of China 
* contrived to rcprefent the various operations 
‘ of the mind by metaphors drawn from the 
‘ productions of ‘nature: thus the idea of 
* roughnefs and of rotundity, of motion and 
reft, were conveyed to the eye by figns re- 
‘ prefenting a mountain, the fky, a river and 
‘ the earth; the figures of the fun, the moon, 
« and the ftars, differently combined, ftood for 
{moothnels and {plendour, for any thing art- 
£ fally wrought, or woven with delicate work. 

* manthip ; 
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manfhip; extenfion, growth, incréafe, and 
many other qualities, were painted in cha- 
raéters taken from clouds, from the firma- 
ment, and from the vegetable part of the 
creation ; the different ways of moving, agi- 
lity and flownefs, idlenefs and diligence, 
were exprefled by various infeéts, birds, fith, 
and quadrupeds: in this manner _paffions 
and fentiments were traced by.the pencil, 
and ideas not fubje€&t to any fenfe were exhi- 
bited to the fight ; until by degrees new com. 
binations were invented, new expreflions ad- 
ded; the charaéters deviated imperceptibly 
from their primitive fhape, and the Chinefe 
language became not only clear and forcible, 
but rich and elegant in the higheft degree." 
In this language, fo ancient and fo wonders 
fully compofed, are a multitude af books 
abounding in ufeful, as well as agreeable, know- 
ledge ; but the higheft clafs confifts of Five 
works; one of which, at leaft, every Chinefe 
who afpires to literary honours muft read 
again and again, until he poffefs it perfectly. 
Tue fr/is purely Hiforical, containing annals 
of the Empire from the two thoyfand-three bun- 
dred-thirty feventh year before Curisr : it is 
entitled Sur Kine, andaverfion of ithas been 
publithed in France; to which country we are 
indebted for the moft authentick and moft value 
Aas abl 
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able fpecimens of Chinefe Hiftory and Literas 
ture, irom the compofitions which preceded 
thofe of Hom: r, to the poetical works of the 
prefent Emperor, who feems to be a man of 
the brighteft genius and the moft amiable affec- 
tions. We may {mile, if we pleafe, atthe levity 
of the French, as they laugh without fcruple 
at our ferioufnefs; but let us not fo far under- 
value our rivals in arts and in arms, as to deny 
them their juft commendation, or to relax 
our efforts in that noble ftruggle, by which 
alone we can preferve our own eminence. 
(Peg Second Claffical work of the Chinefe 
contains three hundred Odes, or fhort Poems, 
in praife of ancient fovereigns and legiflators, 
or defcriptive of ancient manners, and recom- 
‘mending an imitation of them in the difcharge 
of all publick and domeftick duties: they 
vabound in wife maxims, and excellent precepts, 
* their whole doétrine, according to Cun-fu-t[u, 
in the Lu’nyw’ or Moral Difcourfes, being 
£ reducible to this grand rule, that we thould 
not eyen entertain a thought of any thing 
* bafe or culpable ;’ but the copies of the 
Sur’ Kiva, for that is the title of the book, 
are fuppofed to have been much disfigured, 
fince the time of that great Philofopher, 
by {purious paffages and exceptionable interpo- 
lations ; and the ftyle of the Poems is in fome 


parts 
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parts too metaphorical, while the brevity of 


other parts renders them obfcure; though 
many think even this obfcurity fublime and ve- 
nerable, like that of ancient cloyfters and tem- 
ples, ‘ /hedding, as Minron exprefles it, @ 


6 


dim religious light.’ ‘There is another paffage 


in the Lu‘nru’, which deferves to be fet down 


5 


~ 
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at length: * Why, my fons, do you not 


ftudy the book of Odes? If we creep on 
the ground, if we lie ufelefs and inglorious, 
thofe poems will raife us to true glory: in 
them we fee, as ina mirror, what may beft 
become us, and what will be unbecoming ; 

by their influence we fhall be made focial, 
affable, benevolent; for, as mufick combines 
founds in juft melody, fo the ancient poetry 


£ tempers and compofes our paffions: the Odes 
‘ teach us our duty to our parents at home 
* and abroad to our prince; they inftru& us 


alfo delightfully in the various produétions of 


* nature.’ * Haft thou ftudied, {aid the Phi- 


lofopher to his fon Pryu, the firft of the 
three hundred Odes on the nuptials of Prince 


§ Ve'nva’m and che virtuous Tar Su? He 


who ftudies them not, refembles a man with 
his face againft a wall, unable to advance a 
ftep in virtue and wifdom.’? Moft of thofe 


Odes are. near three thoufand years old, and 
fome, if we give credit to the Chizcfe annals, 


confiderably 
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confiderably older; but others are fomewhat 
more recent, having been compofed under the 
later Emperors of the third family, called 
SHEv. The work is printeu in four volumes ; 
and, towards theend of the Jif, we find the 
Ode, which Coyrier has accurately tranflated 
at the beginning of the Ta’HIo, or Great 
Science, where it is finely amplified by the 
Philofopher: I produce the original from the 
Sur’ Kine itfelf, and from the book, in which 
it is cited, together with a double verfion, one 
yerbal and another metrical; the only method 
of doing juftice to the poetical compofitions of 
the Afaticks. It isa panegyrick on” Vucu'n, 
Prince of Guey in the province of Honang, who 
died, near a century old, in the thirteenth year 
of the Emperor Prnevane, feven hundred and 
Jifty-fix years before the birth of CuRIstT, or 
ene hundred und forty-eight, according to Sir 
Isaac NewTon, after the taking of Tray; fo 
that the Chincfe Poet might have been con- 
temporary with FiEsiop and Homsgr, or at 
lJeaft muft have written the Ode before the 
Thad and Odyfey weve carried into Greece by 
Lycureus. 

THE verbal tranflation of the thirty-two. ori- 
ginal characters is this : 


2 4 eee 
‘ Behold yon reach of the river K1; 


5 6 7 3 : 
* ¢ Its green reeds how luxuriant! how luxuriant ! 
* Thus 


« 


« 
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git12 19). 
Thus is our Prince adorned with virtues; 
1 14 15016 
Asa carver, as a filer, of ivory, 


7 18 19 20 
Asa cutter as a polifher, of gems. 
at 22 
Ohow elate and fagacious ! O how dauntlefs andcompofed ! 


23 4 
How worthy of fame! How worthy of reverence! 
27 28 


25 26 
We have a Prince adorned with virtues, 


29 go 3888 
‘Whom to the end of time we can not forget.’ 
THE PARAPHRASE. 


Behold, where yon blue riv’let glides 
Along the laughing dale ; 
Light reeds bedeck its verdant fides, 
And frolick in the gale : <5 


So fhines our Prince! In bright array 
‘The Virtues round him wait ; 

And {weetly fmile th’ aufpicious day, 
‘That rais’d Him o’er our State. 


As plianthands in fhapes refin’d 
Rich iv’ry carve and fmoothe, 

His Laws thus mould each ductile mind, 
And every paffion foothe. 


As gems are taught by patient art 
In fparkling ranks tobeam, 

With Manners thus he forms the heart, 
And fpreads a gen’ral gleam. 


What foft, yet awful dignity ! 
‘What meek, yet manly, grace! 
What fweetnefs dances in his eye, 
And bloffoms in his face ! : 
So 
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So fhines our Prince! A tky-born crowd 
OF Virtues round him blaze : 

Ne’er thall Oblivion’s murky cloud 
Obfcure his deathlefs praife. 


‘THE predidtion of the Poet has hitherto been 
accomplifhed ; but he little imagined, that his 
compofition would be admired, and his Prince 
celebrated in a language not then formed, and 
by the natives of regions fo remote from his 
own. 

In the tenth leaf of the Ta’ Hio‘a beautiful 
comparifon is quoted from another Ode in the 
Sur’ Kine, which deferves to be exhibited in 
the fame form with the preceding : 


1 a fa 3 
© The peach-tree, how fair! how graceful! 
4.5 6 7 
€ Its Jeaves, how blooming ! how pleafant ! 
89 10 1 
© Such is a bride, when fhe enters her bridegroom’s houfe, 


12 13 34 15 
* And pays due attention to her whole family.” 


The fimile may thus be rendered : 


Gay child of Spring, the garden’s queen, 
Yon peach-tree charms the roving fight : 
Its fragrant leaves how richly green ! 
Its bloffoms how divinely bright ! 


So foftly fmiles the blooming bride 

By love and confcious Virtue led 
O’er her new manfion to prefide, 

And placid joys around her {pread, 


THE 
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Tue next leaf exhibits a comparifon.of a dif+ 
ferent nature, rather fublime than agreeable, 
and conveying rather cenfure than praife : 


t 2 3 4 

O how horridly impends yon fouthern mountain ! 
5 6 7 8 

Its rocks in how vaft, how rude a heap ! 


1 12 
Thus loftily thou fitteft, O minifter of YNs 
24 13 15 16 
All the people look up to thee with dread. - 
Which may be thus paraphraféd : 


See, where yon crag’s imperious height 
The funny highland crowns, 

And, hideous as the brow of night, 
Above the torrent frowns ! 


So fcowls the Chief, whofe will is law, 
Regardlefs of our flate 5 

While millions gaze with painful awe, 
With fear allied to hate. 


Ir was a very ancient practice in China to 
paint or engrave moral fentences and approved 
verfes on veffels in conftant ufe ; as the words 
Renew Tuyserr Dairy were infcribed on 
the bafon of the Emperor Tne, and the poem 
of Krzn Lone, who is now on the throne, i in 
praife of tea, has been publithed. on afet “of por~ 
celain cups; and, if the defcription juft cited ” 
of a felfifh and infolent ftatefman were, inthe 
fame manner, conftantly prefented to the eyes 
and attention of rulers, it might produce fome 

benefice 
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benefit to their fubjects and to themfelves 3 
efpecially if the comment of Tsem Tsu, who 
may be called the XenopHon, as Cun Fv’ 
Tsu’ was the Socrates, and Mem Tsu the 
Prato, of China, were added to illuftrate 
and enforce it. 

Ir the reft of the three hundred Odes be fimi- 
lar to the {pecimens adduced by thofe great mo- 
ralifts in their works, which the French have 
made publick, I fhould. be very folicitous to 
procure our nation the honour of bringing to 
light the fecend claffical book of the Chinefe. 
The third, called YEKING, or the: book of 
Changes, believed to have been written by Fo, 
the Hermes of the Eaft, and confifting of right 
lines varioufly difpofed, is hardly intelligible to 
the moft learned Mandarins; and Cun Fu’ 
Tsu’ himfelf, who was prevented by death from 
accomplifhing his defign of elucidating it, was 
diffatisfied with: all the interpretations of the 
-earlieft commentators. As to the fft4, or Lixr, 
which that excellent man compiled from 
old monuments, it confifts chiefly of the Cdi- 
nefe ritual, and of tracts on Moral Duties ; but 
the fourth, entitled Cuune Creu, or Spring and 
Autumn, by which the fame incomparable 
writer meaned the fourifbing ftate of an Empire 
under a virtuous monarch, and the fa// of king- 

doms 
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doms under bad governors, mutt bean intereft- 
ing work in every nation. The powers, how- 
ever, of an individual are fo limited, and the 
field of knowledge is fo vaft, that I dare not 
promife more, than to procure, if any exer- 
tions of mine will avail, a complete tranflation 
of the Sur’ Kine, together with an authentick 
abridgement of the Chinefe laws, civil and cri- 
minal. A native of Canton, whom I knew 
fome years ago in England, and who paffed his 
firft examinations with credit in his way to li- 
terary diftintions, but was afterwards allured 
from the purfuit of learning by a profpea of 
fuccefs in“ trade, has favoured me with the 
Three Hundred Odes in the original, together 
with the Lu‘’nyv’, a faithful verfion of which 
was publifhed at Paris near a century ago; but 
he feems to think, that it would require three 
or four years to complete a tranflation of them ; 
and Mr. Cox informs me, that none of the 
Chinefe, to whom he has accefs, poffefs leifure 
and perfeverance enough for fuch a tafk; yet he 
hopes, with the affiftance of Wuanc ATONG, 
to fend me next feafon fome of the poems 
tranflated into Engijb. A little encouragement 
would induce this young Chinefe to vifit India, 
and fome of his countrymen would, perhaps, 
accompany him ; but, though confiderable ad- 

vantage 
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vantage to the public, as well as to letters, 
might be reaped from the knowledge and inge- 
nuity of fuch emigrants, yet we matt wait for 
a time of greater national wealth and profperitys 
before fuch a meafure can be formally recom- 
mended by us to our patrons at the helm of 
government, 


DIS. 
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DISSERTATION XIUL 


ON THE 
ANTIQUITY 
OF THE 


INDIAN ZODIACK, 





. 


ENGAGE to fupport an opinion (which the 

learned and induftrious M, MonrucLa 
feems to treat withextreme contempt), that the 
Ind.an divifion of the Zodiack was not borrowed 
from the Greeks or Arabs, but, having been 
known in this country from time immemorial, 
and being the fame in part with that ufed by 
other nations of the old Hindu race, was pro. 
bably invented by the firft progenitors of that 
race before their difperfion. «« The Indians, he 
“* fays, have two divifions of the Zodiack; one, 
“* like that of the Arabs, relating to the moon, 
** and confifting of twenty-feven equal parts, by 
** which they can tell very nearly the hour of 
“* the night ; another relating to the fun, and, 
** like ours, containing twelye figns, to which 


Bb “© they 
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6 they have given as many names, correfpond. 
“© ing with thofe which we have borrowed 
© from the Greeks.” All that is true ; but he 
adds : ‘* It is highly probable that they received 
*¢ them at fome time or another by the inter- 
* vention of the drabs ; for no man, furely, 
can perfuade himfelf, that it is the ancient 
“© divifion of the Zodiack formed, according 
«© to fome authors, by the forefathers of mans 
‘* kind, and fill prefervedamong the Hindus.” 
Now I undertake to prove, that the Indian Zo~ 
diack was not borrowed mediately or directly 
from the Arabs or Greeks ; and fince the folar 
divifion.of it in Jvdia is the fame in fubftance 
with that ufed in Greece, we may reafonably 
conclude, that both Greeks and Hindus received 
jt from an older nation, who firft gave names to 
the luminaries of heaven, and from whom both 
Greeks and Hindus, as their fimilarity in lan- 
guage and religion fully evinces, had a common 
defcent. 

Tue fame writer afterwards intimates, that 
* the time when Indian Aftronomy received 
** its moft confiderable improvement, from 
‘« which it has now, as he imagines, wholly 
** declined, was either the age when the 
“© Arabs, who eftablifhed themfelves in Perfa 
“© and Sogdiana, had a great intercourfe with 
“© the Hindus, or that when the fucceflors of 

“© CHEencyz 
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*° CHENGYZ united both 4rads and Hindus un~ 
*¢ der one vaft dominion.” It is not the object 
of this effay to corre& the hiftorical errors in 
the paffage laft cited, nor to defend the aftro- 
nomers of Jndia from the charge of grofs igno- 
rance in regard to the figure of the earth and the 
diftances of the heavenly bodies ; a charge, y 
which Montucta very boldly makes on the 
authority, I believe, of Father Soucrer : I will 
only remark, that, in our converfations with 
the Pandits, we mutt never confound the fyf- 
tem of the Yyautifhicas, or mathematical aftro- 
nomers, with that of the Paurdénicas, or poe- 
tical fabulifts ; for to fuch a confufion alone 
muft we impute the many miftakes of Euro- 
peans on the fubject of Indian fcience. A ve- 
nerable mathematician of this province, named 
Ra’Macuanpra, now in his eighticth year, 
vifited me lately at Crifbnanagar, and part of 
his difcourfe was fo applicable to the inquiries 
which I was then making, that, as foon as he 
left me, I committed it to writing. ‘The 
** Pauranics, he faid, will tell you, that our earth 
** is a plane figure ftudded with eight moun- 
** tains, and furrounded by feven feas of milk, 
‘* nectar, and other fluids ; that the part which 
‘* we inhabit, is one of feven iflands, to which 
** eleven fmaller ifles are fubordinate ; that a 
** God, riding on a huge elephant, guards each 
of the eight regions; and thata mountain of 
Bbha * gold 
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« 


gold rifes and gleams in the centre; but we 
believe the earth to be fhaped like a Cadamba 
fruit, or fpheroidal, and admit only four 
oceans of falt water, allwhich we name from 
the four cardinal points, and in which are 
‘* many great peninfulas with innumerable 
iflands: they will tell you, that a dragon’s 
head fwallows the moon, and thus caufes an 
eclipfe ; but we know, that the fuppofed 
head and tail of the dragon mean only the 
nodes, or points formed by interfections of the 
ecliptick and the moon’s orbit ; in fhort, 
they have imagined a fyftem which exifts 
only in their fancy ; but we confider nothing 
as true without fuch evidence as cannot be 
*¢ queftioned.”” I could not perfeétly under~ 
ftand the old Gymnofophiit, when he told me, 
that the Réfichacra, or Circle of Signs (for fo he 
called the Zodiack), was like a Dhuftura flower; 
meaning the Datura, to which the Sanferit 
name has been foftened, and the flower of 
which is conical, or fhaped like a funnel : at firft 
T thought, that he alluded to a projection of the 
hemifphere on the plane of the colure, and to 
the angle formed by the ecliptick and equator ; 
but a younger aftronomer named Vina‘y Aca; 
who came afterwards to fee me, affured me 
that they meant only the circular mouth of 
the funnel, or the bafe of the cone, and that it 
was 
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was ufual among theit ancient writers to bor- 
tow from fruits and flowers their appellations of 
feveral plane and folid figures. . 

From the two Bréhmans whom I have jut 
named, I learned the following curious particu- 
lars ; and you. may depend on my accuracy in 
repeating them, firice I wrote them in their pre- 
fence, and corrected what I had written, till 
they pronounced it perfect. 

THEY divide a great circle, as we do, into 
three hundred and fixty degrees, called by 
them anfas or portions ; of which they, like 
us, allot thirty to each of the twelve figns in 


this order : ; 
Mifoa, the Rat: Tula, the Balance, 
Vrifba, the Bull. 8. Vrifhchica, the Scorpion. 
Mir huna, the Pair, Dhanus, the Bow. 
4. Carcata, the Crab. Macara, the Sca-Moutter. 
Sinha, the Lion. Cumbba, the Ewer. 


Canya, the Virgin, 12: Mina; the Fith: 


Tue figures of the twelve afterifms, thus des 
fiominated with refpect to the fun, are {peci- 
fied by Sri’ret1, author of the Reinaméla, iti 
Sanferit verfes ; which I produce, as my 
vouchers, in the original, with a verbal tranfla- 
tion: 

Meéthadayé nama samdnartipi, 
Vindgadadhyam mit’hunam nriyugmam, 
Pradipasasyé dadhati carabhyam 

Navi st’hita vdrini canyacaiva, 

Tula tulabhrit pretimanapanir 

Dhanur dhanushman hayawat pardngah, 
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Mrigdnanah sy4n macaré’’ha cumbhah 
Scandhé neré ri€tagha’tam dadhanah, 
Anyanyapuchch’habhimuc’hé hi minah 
Matsyadwayam fwast’halachdrinémi. 


“ Tur ram, bull, crab, lon, and fcorpion, 
have the figures of thofe five animals refpec- 
tively: the pair are a damfel playing on a 
Vind and a youth wielding a mace: the vir- 
gin {tands on a boat in water, holding in one 
handa lamp, in the other an ear of ricecorn : 
the dalance is held by a weigher with a 
weight inone hand: the bow, by an archer, 
whofe hinder parts are like thofe of a horfe ; 
the /ea-monfter has the face of an antelope : 
the ewer is a waterpot borne on the fhoulder 
*¢ of aman, who empties it : the 4/2 are two, 
«¢ with their heads turnedto each other’s tails ; 
and all thefe are fuppofed to be in fuch places 
as fuit their feveral natures.” 

To each of the fwenty-/even lunar ftations, 
which they call zas/hatras, they allow thirteen 
anfas and one third, or thirteen degrees twenty 
minutes 3 and their names appear in the order of 
the figns, but without any regard to the figures 
of them : 
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og 
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Aswini. Avrdra. Parva p’halguni. 
Bharani, Punarvafu. Uttara p’halgunt. 
Critica. Pufya. Hafta. 
Réhini. g. Aslétha. Chitra. 
Mrigafiras. Magha. Swith 


Fificba 
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Pifac’ ha. Piirvafba’ dha. Satabhifha, 
Anuradha. —- Utttarafhadha, Purva bhadrapadé. 

38. Freer ha Sravana. Uttarabhadrapada. 
Miia. Dhanishta. 27. Révati. . 


Between the twenty-firft and twenty-fe- 
cond conftellations, we find in the plate three 
ftars called Abbyit ; but they are the laft quar- 
ter of the afterifm immediately preceding, or the 
Jatter Afbar, as the word is commonly pro- 
nounced. A complete revolution of the moon, 
with refpe& to the ftars, being made in twenty~ 
feven days, odd hours, minutes, and feconds, 
and perfect exactnefs being either not attained by 
the Hindus, or not required by them,. they fixed 
on the number twenty-feven, and inferted 4b- 
hijit for fome aftrological purpofe in their nup- 
tial ceremonies. The drawing, from which the 
plate was engraved *, feems intended to reprefent 
the figures of the twenty-feven conftellations, 
together with Abbyit, as they are defcribed in 
three ftanzas by the author of the Retnamdlé: 


#. Turagamuc’hafadricfham yénirépam cfhurébham, 
Saca’tafamam at’hainafyéttamangéna tulyam, 
Manigrihasara chacrdbbdni s4lépamam bham, 
Sayanafadrisamanyachchétra paryancartipam. 

2, Haftécdrayutam cha mauéticafamam 

chnyat prav4lépamar, 
Dhrifhyam térana fannibham balinibham, 
fatcundala4bham param ; 


* The different compartments of the plate alluded to, 
are fo nminutely defcribed in the fubfequent page, that 
it is thought unneceffary to annex it, 

: Bb, Crud 
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Crudhyatcéfarivicraména fadrisam, 
sayyafamanam param, 

Anyad dentiviléfavat (Vhitamatah 
sringdtacavyacti bham. 

3. Trivicramaébham cha mridangartipam, 
Vrittam tatényadyamalabhwaydbham, 
Paryancarépam murajanucéram, 
Ityévam aswadibhachacrarGpam. 


“* A Horse’s head ; yoni or bhaga ; a razor $ 
a wheeled carriage ; the head of an antelope ; 
a gem ; ahoufe; an arrow ; a wheel; an- 
other houfe ; a bedftead ; another bedftead ; 
ahand ; a pearl; a piece of coral ; a fef- 
toon of leaves; an oblation to the Gods ; a 
rich ear-ring; the tail of a fierce lion ; a 
couch ; the tooth of a wanton elephant, 
near which is the kernel of the sringatasa 
nut ; the three footfteps of Visunu ; ata- 
bor ; a circular jewel ; atwo-faced image 3 
another couch ; and a fmaller fort of tabor : 
fuch are the figures of 4/win} and the reftin 
the circle of lunar conftellations.” 


Tue Hindu draughtfman has very ill repre- 


fented moft of the figures ; and he has tran{f- 
pofed the two Afharas as well asthe two Bha- 
drapads ; but his figure of Abhijit, which looks 
like our ace of hearts, has a refemblance to the 
kernel of the trapa, a curious water-plant de- 
feribed in a feparate eflay. In another Sanferit 
book the figures of the fame conftellations are 


thus varied : 


‘A Se Pw, 
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A horfe’shead. A ftraight tail. Aconch. 
Yoni or bhaga. "TwoftarsS.toN. A winnowirig fan. 


A flame. Two, N.toS. Another. 

A waggon. A hand. An arrow. 

A cat’s paw. A pearl, A tabor, 

One bright ftar. Red faffron. A circle of ftars. 

A bow. A feftoon. A ftaff for burdens, 
Achild’s pencil. A fnake. The beam ofa balance 


g. Adog’stail. 48, A boar’s head, 27. A fith. 


From twelve of the afterifms juft enume- 
rated are derived the names of the twelve In- 
dian months in the ufual form of patronymicks ; 
for the Pauranics, who reduce all nature toa 
fyftem of emblematical mythology, fuppofe a 
celeftial hymph to prefide over each of the con- 
ftellations, and feign that the God So’ma, or 
Lunus, having wedded twelve of them, became 
the father of twelve Geniz, or months, who are 
named after their feveral mothers; but the 
FSyautifbicas affert, that, when their lunar year 
was arranged by former aftronomers, the moon 
was at the full in each month.on the very day 
when it entered the zac/hatra, from which that 
month is denominated. The manner in which 
the derivatives are formed, will beft appear by 
a comparifon of the months with their feveral 
.conftellations : 


A’swina. "4. Pautha. 
Cartica. Magha. 
Margasirfha. P’halguna. 


Chaitra. 
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Chaitra. A’fhara. 
8. Vaifac’ha. Sravana. 
Jyaith’ha. 12. Bhadra. 


Tue third month is alfo called A’grahyana 
(whence the common word Agran is corrupted) 
from another name of Mrigasiras. 

Norurne can be more ingenious than the 
memorial verfes, in which the Hindus have a 
cuftom of linking together a number of ideas 
otherwife unconnected, and of chaining, as it 
were, the memory by a regular meafure : thus 
by putting teeth for thirty-two, Rudra for 
eleven, /eafon for fix, arrow or element for five, 
ocean, Véda, or age, for four, Ra’ma, fire, or 
guality, for three, eye, or CuMA’RA, for two, 
and earth or moon for one, they have compofed 
four lines, which exprefs the number of ftars 
in each of the twenty-feven afterifms : 


Vahni tri ritwifhu gunéndu critdgnibhiita, 
Béndswinétra sara bhicu’yugdbdhiraméh, 
Rudrabdhiramagunavédasat4 dwiyugma, 
Denta budhairabhihitah cramasé bhatarah. 


Tat is: ‘ three, three, fix; five, threa, 
‘© one; four, three, five; five, two, two 3 
* five, one, one ; four, four, three; eleven, 
** four and three ; three, four, a hundred ; two, 
** two, thirty-two : thus have the ftars of the 
*¢ lunar conftellations, in order as they appear, 


‘¢ been numbered by the wife.” 
“ Ley 
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Ir the ftanza was correctly repeated to me, 
the two Afbaras are confidered as one afterifm, 
and Abbijit as three feparate ftars ; but I fufpe& 
an error in the third line, becaufe dwibina, or 
éwo and five, would fuitthe metre as well as 
béhirédma; and becaufe there were only threa 
¥éda’s in the early age, when, it is probables 
the ftars were enumerated and the technica}, 
verfe compofed. 

Two lunar ftations, or manfions, and a quar+ 
ter are co-extenfive, we fee, with one fign; 
and nine {tations correfpond with four figns : 
by counting, therefore, thirteen degrees and 
twenty minutes from the firft ftar in the head of 
the Ram, inclufively, we find the whdle ex« 
tent of Afwind, and fhall be able to afcertain 
the other ftars with fufficient accuracy: but 
firft let us exhibit a comparative table of both 
Zodiacks, denoting the manfions, as in the V4- 
ranes almanack, by the firft letters or fyllables 
of their names : 


Monras. 
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SoLar 


Montus. ASTERISMs. Mansions. 
Afwin 1 Méth fA + bh + 
Cartic { Vrith ley rp 
Agrhéyan |Mivbun 7g oy ae 

Carcat 4. | PL 
Pauth jCatcat 4 Vac: ead 
Magh oa fm + PU+ 2 
Phalgun | Canya | we + h +o 

ja a 
Chaitr ie i> ie” agp dogs 
Vaifac’h j Vrifchic 8. tS +a + 518, 
Jaith’’h ie fmi + pd + 
A’thar’ (Maar | + S + sh 
Sravan seen ie +s + até 

i 4 
Bhadr j Min 12. i= + ou fray. 


Hence we may readily know the ftars in 
each manfion, as they follow in order ; 


Lunar SoLar 


Mansions. ASTERISMS, Stars. 
Afwinf. Ram. Three, in and near the heads 
Bharani. —_— Three, inthe tail. 
Critica, Bull. Six, of the Pleiads, 
Rohini. —_— Five, in the head and necke 
: : Three, in or near the feet 
Mrigafiras. Pair. perhaps in the Galaxy. % 
A'rdra. —_— Oxe, on the knee. 


Lunan 
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Lunar Sorar 


Mansions. AsTERISMS. Pies 
Four, in the heads, breaft,and 

Punarvafu, iar? } fhoulder, 
Puthya. Crab - ‘Three, in the body and claws; 
Asléfha, Lion Five, in the face and mane, 
Magha. —— Five, in theleg and haurch, 
Pérvap’halguni, — Two; one in the tail. 
Uttarap’halguni, Virgin Two, onthe arm and zone. 
Hatta. — Five, near the hand, 
Chitra. oe One, in the fpike. 
Swati. Balance One, in the N, Scale. 
Visac’ha. — Four, beyond it. 
Anuradha. Scorpion Four, in the body. 
Jyéthv’ha, -—— Three, in the tail. 

2 Eleven, to the point of the 
Mila. : Bow { stow: rae 
Purvathdra. — Two, in the leg. 
Uttarathara, Sea-monfter. Zwe, in the horn, 

Sravana. — Three, in the tail, 
Dhanitht’a. Ewer © Four, in the arm. 
Satabhifha. — Many, in the ftream. 
Purvabhadrapadi. Fith Two, in the firft fith, 
Uttarabhadrapada. —— Two, in the cord. 

ae Thirty-two, in the fecon 

Rexam seas chances . 


Wuerever the Indian drawing differs from 
the memorial verfe in the Retnamél, V have pre-. 
ferred the authority of the writer to that of the 
painter, who has drawn fome terreftrial things 
with fo little fimilitude, that we muft not im- 
plicitly rely on his reprefentation of objects 
merely celeftial: he fees particularly to have 
erred in the ftars of Dhanifhr'a. 


For 
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For the affiftance of thofe who may be in- 
clined to re-examine the twenty-feven conftel- 
lations with a chart before them, I fubjoin a 
table of the degrees to which the nac/batras 
extend refpectively, from the firft ftar in the 
afterifm of Aries, which we now fee near the 
beginning of the fign Taurus, as it was placed 
in the ancient {phere, 


RX. D OM, ™. D. M. N, dD, M. 
L 13% 20% xX, 139°. 20° RIX. 253°. a0" 
35. 26°. 40’, XI. 146°. 40’. XxX. 266°. 40’. 


MHI. 40% oo’ XL 160° 0%, XXI. 280%, 0%, 
Iv. 53% 20% «= XIII, = .739. 20%) X XI, 299°. 20°. 
V. 66%. go. XIV. 1869 go’, XXITIF 06%. 40’, 
VIL 80% =o’, Xv. 00% 0, XXIV. 320% 0%, 
VIL. 93° 20°. XV 213°. 20%  XXV. 333% a0% 
VII. 106% go’. XVIT. 226%, go’. = XXVI. 346°. go’, 
IX. 420%, 0° = XVIII. 240% 0% = XXVIII. 360% o', 


The afterifms of the fr/? column are in the 
figns of Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo ; thofe 
of the fecond, in Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagite 
tarius; and thofe of the shird, in Capricornus, 
Aquarius, Pifces, Aries: we cannot err much, 
therefore, in any feries of three conftellations ; 
for, by counting 13° 20’ forwards and back. 
wards, we find the {paces occupied by the 
two extremes, and the intermediate fpace be- 
longs of courfe to the middle-moft. It is not 
meaned, that the divifion of the Hinds Zodiack 
into fuch fpaces is exact toa minute, or that 
every flar of each afterifm muft neceflarily be 

found 
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‘found in the {pace to which it belongs; but the 
computation will be accurate enough for out 
purpofe, and no lunar manfion can be very re~ 
mote from the path of the moon: how Father 
Souciet could dream, that Vi/ac’Ad was in the 
Northern Crown, I can hardly comprehend ; 
but it furpaffes all comprehenfion, that M. 
Batty fhould copy his dream, and give rea+ 
fons to fupport it; efpecially as four ftars, ars 
ranged pretty much like thofe in the Indian 
figure, prefent themfelves obvioufly near the 
Balance 6r the Scorpion. J have not the bold- 
nefs to exhibit the individual ftars in each 
manfion, diftinguifhed in Bayer’s method by 
Greek letters; becaufe, though I have litle 
doubt, that the five ftars of 4/é/ha, in the form 
of a wheel, are »,x,6,+, of the Lion, and thofe 
of Mila, 7,560.7 0n%4%% Of the Sagittary, 
and though I think many of the others equally 
clear, yet, where the number of ftars in q 
manfion is lefs than three, or even than four, 
it is not eafy to ix on them with confidence ; 
and f muft wait, until fome young Hindu aftro- 
nomer, with a good memory and good eyes, 
can attend my leifure on ferene nights at the’ 
proper feafons, to point out in the firmament 
itfelf the feveral ftars of, all the conftellations, 
for which he can find names in the Sunfcrit- 
language: the only ftars, except thofe in the 
Zodiack, 
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Zodiack, that have yet been diftinétly named to 
me, are the Septar/bi, Dhruva, Arundbat, Vifbe 
nupad, Matrimandel, and, in the fouthern hemi- 
{phere, Agaftya, or Canopus. The twenty-feven 
Yoga ftars, indeed, have particular names, in the 
order of the acfhatras, to which they belong : 
and fince we learn, that the Hindus have de- 
termined fhe Jatitude, longitude, and right 
afcenfion of each, it might be ufeful to exhibit 
the lift of them; but at prefent I can only fub- 
join the names of twenty-feven Yogas, or di- 
vifions of the Ecliptick, . 


Vifbcambha. Ganda. Parigha, 
Priti. Vriddbi. Siva. 


Ayufpmat. Dhruva. Siddha, 
Saubhagya. Vyaghéta. Sadhya, 


Stbbana. Herfhana, Subba. 
Atiganda. Vajra. Sucra. 
Sucarman. Afri}. Brahman, 
Dobritt. Vyatipata. Indra. 
Sula. Variyas. Faidbriti. 


Havine fhown in what manner the Hindus 
arrange the Zodvacal ftars with refped& to the 
fun and moon, let us proceed to our principal 
fubject, the antiquity of that double arrangement, 
In the firft place, the Brahmans were always too 
proud to borrow their fcience from the Greeks, 
Arabs, Moguls, or any nation of Mlécheh’ has, 

as 
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as they call thofe who are ignorant of the 
Védas, and have not ftudied the language of the 
Gods: they have often repeated to me the frags 
ment of an old verfe, which they now ufe pro- 
verbially, 2a nichs yavanitparah, or no bafe 
creature can be lower than a Yavan ; by which 
name they formerly meant an Jonian or Greek, 
and now mean a Mogul, or, generally, a Mu- 
Selman, When'I mentioned to different Pandits, 
at feveral times and in feveral places, the opi 
nion of Montucia, they could not prevail on 
themfelves to oppofe it by ferious argument ; 
but fome laughed heartily ; others, with a far- 
caftick fnrile, faid it was a pleafant imagination ; 
and all feemed to think it a notion bordefing on 
phrenfy. In faa, although the figures of the 
twelve Indian Signs bear a wonderful refem. 
blance to thofe of the Grecian, yet they are too 
much varied fora mere copy, and the nature of 
the variation proves them to be original ; nor ig 
the refemblance more extraordinary than that 
which has often been obferved between our 
Gothick days of the week and “thofe of the 
Hindus, which are dedicated to the fame lu. 
minaries, and (what is yet more fingular) re. 
volve in the fame order: Ravi, the Sun; Sima, - 
the Moon; Mangala, Tuifco; Budba, Wo- 
den; Vribaspati, Thor ; Sucra, Freya ; Sani, 
Sater; yet no man ever imagined, that the 


Cc Indians 
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Indians borrowed fo remarkable an arrangement 
from the Goths or Germans. On the planets I 
will only obferve, that Sucra, the regent of 
Venus, is, like all the reft, a male deity, named 
alfo Usanas, and believed to be a fage of in- 
‘finite learning; but Zonrau, the Na’nr’p of 
the Perfians, isa goddefs like the Freya of 
our Saxon progenitors: the drawing, therefore, 
of the planets which was brought into Bengal 
by Mr. Jounson, relates to the Perfian fyftem, 
and reprefents the Genii fuppofed to prefide 
over them, ae. as they are defcribed by the 
poet Ha’riri’: ‘* He bedecked the firmament 
*¢ with ftars, and ennobled this earth with the 
“ race of men; he gently turned the aufpi- 
** cious new moon of the feftival, like a bright 
jewel, round the ancle of the fky 5 he placed 
the Hindy Sarugn on the feat of that reftive 
elephant, the revolving fphere, and put the 
rainbow into his hand, as a hook to coerce 
the intoxicated beaft; he made filken ftrings 
of fun-beams for the lute of Venus; and 
prefented Jurrrer, who faw the felicity of 
true religion, with a rofary of cluftering 
Pleiads. “The bow of the fky became that 
of Mars, when he was honoured with the 
command ‘of the celeftial hoft; for Gop 
conferred fovereignty on the Sun, and fqua- 
drons of {tars were his army.” 
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_ THe names and forms of the lunar conftel- 
lations, etpecially of Bharan) and .Abbijit, in- 
dicate a fimplicity of manners peculiar to an 
ancient people ; and they differ entirely from 
thofe of the Arabian fyftem, in which the very 
firft afterifm appears in the dual number, be- 
eaufe it confifts only of two ftars. Menzil, or 
the place of alighting, properly fignifies a fation 
or Hage, and thence is ufed for an ordinary 
day’s journey ; and that idea feems better ap- 
plied than manfion to fo inceffant a traveller as 
the Moon. The mendzi/u’l kamar, or lunar 
Sages, of the Arabs have twenty-eight names 
in the following order, the particle a/ being 


‘underftood before. every word : ‘ 
Sharatin. . Nathrah, Ghafr. Dhabih. 
Bu'tain. Tarf. Zubaniych,  Bulaa. 
‘Thurayya. Jabhah. —— Iclil. Suid. 
Debaran. Zubrah. Kalb. Akhbiya, 
Hakéah. Sarfah. Shaulah. Mukdim, 
Handaah. Awwa. Nadim. . Mikhir. 


g. Dhirda. 14. Simic. 21. Beldah, 28, Rifha. 


Now, if we can truft the Arabian lexico-- 
graphers, the number of ftars in their feveral 
menzils rarely agrees with thofe of the Ivdians. 
and two fuch nations muft naturally have ob- 
ferved, and might naturally have named, the 
principal ftars, near which the moon paffes in 
the courfe of each day, without any communi. 

Cce2 cation 
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cation on the fubject: there is no evidence, 
indeed, of a communication between the Hindus 
and rads on any fubject of literature or {cience; 
for though we have reafon to believe, that a 
commercial intercourfe fubfifted in very early 
times between Yemen and the weftern coaft of 
India, yet the Brébmans, who alone are permit- 
ted to read the fix Védangas, one of whichis the. 
aftronomical Safra, were not then commercial, 
and, moft probably, neither could nor would have 
converfed with Arabian merchants. ‘The hoftile 
irruption of the Arabs into Hinduftan, in the eighth 
century, and that of the Mogu/s under CHEN- 
c1’z, in the thirteenth, were- not, likely to 
change the aftronomical fyftem of the Hindus ; 
but the fuppofed confequences of modern revo~ 
lutions are out of the queftion ; for, if any 
hiftorical records be true, we know with ‘as 
pofitive certainty, that AMarsina and Ca’LI- 
pa’s compofed their works before the birth of 
Curist, as that MENANDER and TERENCE 
wrote before that important epoch: now the 
twelve jfigns and twenty-feven manfions are 
mentioned, by the feveral names before exhi- 
bited, in a Sanferit vocabulary by the firft of 
thofe Indian authors, and the fecond of them 
frequently alludes to Rohini and the -reft by 
name in his Fatal Ring, his Children of the Sun, 
and his Birth of Cuma’ra 5 from which poem 

T pro- 
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I produce two lines, that my evidence may 
not feem-to be collected from mere conver= 
fation : ‘ 


Maitré muhirté sasalanch’hanénay 
Y6gam gatafuittarap’halzanifhu, 


“* When the ftars of Uttarap’halgun had 
“* joined in a fortunate hour the faun-{potted 
** moon.” : 


Tuts teftimony being decifive againft the 
conjecture of M. Montucta, I need not urge 
the great antiquity of Menu’s Inftitutes, in 
which the’twenty-feven afterifms are called the 
daughters of Dacsua and the conforts of 
So’ma, or the Moon, nor rely on the tefti- 
mony of the Brébmans, who affure me with 
one voice, that the names of the Zodiacal ftars 
occur in the Vedas; three of which I firmly 
believe, from internal and external evidence, to 
be more than three thoufand years old. 


Having therefore proved what I engaged to 
prove, I will clofe my effay with a general obfer- 
vation. Therefultof Newron’s refearches into 
the hiftory of the primitive fphere was, ‘* that 
“ the practice of obferving the ftars began in 
Egypt in the days of Ammon, and was 

Propagated thence by conqueft in the reign 
°° of his fon SISAC, into Afric, Europe and 

Afia ; fince which time Arias formed the 
Cec 3 6; {phere 


“sé 
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6 fphere of the Lybians ; Cu1ron that of the 
* Greeks; andthe Chaldeans a {phere of their 
*¢ own.” Now I hope, on fome other oc- 
¢afions, to fatisfy the publick, as I have per- 
fectly fatisfied myfelf, that ** the practice of 
*¢ obferving the flars began, with the rudi- 
“ ments of civil fociety, in the country of 
« thofe whom we call Chaldeans ; from which 
it was propagated into Egypt, India, Greece, 
“ Ttaly, and Scandinavia, before the reign of 
 Sisac or Sa’cya, who by conqueft fpread a. 
*< new fyftem of religion and philofophy. from 
* the Nile to the Ganges, about a thoufand 
«© years before CurisT ; but that Curron and 
“© AtLAs were allegorical or mythological 
* perfonages, and ought to have no place in 
the ferious hiftory of our {pecies.” 


DIS» 


[ 39: J 
DISSERTATION XiIv. 
THE 
DESIGN OF -A TREATISE 
ON THE 


PLANTS or INDIA 





JHE greateft, if not the only, obftacle to 
the progrefs of knowlédge in thefe pro- 
vinces, except in thofe branches of it which 
belong immediately to our feveral profeffions, 
is our want of leifure for general tefearches ; 
and, as ARCHIMEDES, who was happily mafte, 
of his time, had not fpace enough to move the 
greateft weight with the {malleft force, thug 
we, who have ample {pace for our inquiries, 
really want time for the purfuic of them. 
“* Give me a place to itand on, faid the great 
** mathematician; and I will move the whole 
*¢ earth :”” Give us time, we may fay, for otr 
inveftigations; and we will transfer to Europe 
all the feiences, arts, and literaturé of Afias 
** Not to have defpaired,” however, was 


Cc4g thought 
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thought a degree of merit in. the Roman general, 
even. though he was defeated; and, having 
fome hope, that others may occafionally find 
more leifure, than it will ever, at leaft in this 
country, be my lot to enjoy, I take the liberty 
to propofea work, from which very curious in- 
formation, and poffibly very folid advantage, 
may be derived. 

Some hundreds of plants, which are yet im- 
perfectly known to European botanifts, and 
with the virtues of which they are wholly un- 
acquainted, grow wildon the plains and in the 
forefts of India: the Amarcifp, an excellent 
vocabulary of the San/crit language, éontains in 
one chapter the names of about three hundred 
medicinal vegetables ; the Médin} may comprife 
many more; and the Dravyibhidhbina, or Dic« 
tionary of Natural Produétions, includes, 1 be- 
lieve, a far greater number ; the properties of 
which are diftin@ly related in medical traéts 
of approved authority. Now the firt ftep, in 
compiling a treatife on the plants of India, 
thould be to write their true.names in Roman 
letters, according to the moft accurate ortho- 
graphy, and in San/ferit preferably to any vulgar 
diale&t ; becaufe a learned language is fixed in 
books, while popular idioms are in conftant 
fluctuation, and will not, perhaps, be under- 
ftood a century hence by the inhabitants of 


thefe 
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thefe Indian territories, whom future botanifts 
may confult on the common appellations of 
trees and flowers. The childith denominations 
of plants from the perfons who firft defcribed 
them, ought wholly to be rejected ; for Cham. 
paca and Hinna feem to me not only more 
elegant, but far properer, defignations of an 
Indian and an Arabian plant, than Michelia and 
Lawyfonia; nor can I fee without pain, that 
the great Swedi/b botanift confidered it as the 
Supreme and only reward of labour in this part of 
natural hiftory, to preferve a name by hanging 
it ona bloffom, and that he declared this mode 
of prométing and adorning botany worthy of 
being continued with holy reverence ; though fo 
high an honour, he fays, ought to be con- 
ferred with chafe referve, and not proftituted 
Jor the purpofe of conciliating the good will, or 
eternizing the memory, of any but bis chofen fol- 
lowers; no, not even of faints. His litt of an 
hundred and fifty fach names clearly thews, 
that his excellent works are the true bafis of 
his juft celebrity, which would have been 
feebly fupported by the ftalk of the Linnea, 
From what proper name the Plantain is called 
Mufa, 1 do not know ; but it feems to be the 
' Dutch pronunciation of ‘the Arabick word for 
that vegetable, and ought not, therefore, to 
have appeared in his lift, though, in my opi- 


nion, 
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niony it is the only rational name in the mufter- 
roll. As to the fyftem of Lrynaus, it is the 
fyftem of Naturé; fubordinate indeed to the 
beautiful arrangemerit of natural orders, of 
which he has given a rough fketch, and which 
may heteafter, BefHaps; be completed : but the 
diftributioty of vecetables into claffes, according 
to the Heinber, length, and pofition of the fta- 
metis and piftils; and of thofe c/affes into hinds 
and /pecies, according to certain marks of dif 
Crittiination, will ever be found the cleareft aid 
moft cofivenient of methods, and fhould theres 
fore be ftudioufly obferved in the work which’ 
Fnow fuggett. But 1 muft be forgiven, if I 
propofe ‘to reject the Linnean appellations of the 
twenty-four cafes, becaufe, although they ap- 
pear to be Greek (and, if they really were. 
fo, that alone might be thought a fufficient ob- 
jeGtion), yer in truth they aré not Greek, not 
éven formed by analogy to the language of 
Grecians ; for Polyganws, Monandros, and thé 
teft of that form, are both mafculine and fe< 
mimine; Polvandria; in the abftra&, never 
occurs, and Polyandrion means a publick ceme= 
tery ; Diccia and Diwcus are not found in books 
of authority ; aor, if they were, would they. 
be derived from dis, but from dia, which would 
hichude the Fricia: let me add, that thé zewe/fth 
a0 thirteenth claffes are ill diftinguithed by 
their 
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their appellations, independently of other ex- 
ceptions to them, fince the real diftinétion be. 
tween them confifts not fo much in the nutuber 
of their ftamens, asin the place whete. theg 
ate inferted; and that the fourteenth and ff- 
teenth are not more accurately difcriminated by 
two words. formed in defiatite of grammati¢dl 
analogy, fince there are but fave powers, of 
two diverfities of length, in each of thefe claflen 
Calycopolyandros might, perliaps, not inaceus 
rately denote a flower of the tive//th clafs ; but 
fuch a compound would ftill favour of barbarifm 
or pedantry ; and the beft way to amend fuch 4 
fyftem of words is to efface it, and, fupply 
its place by a more fimple nomi¢hclature, which 
may eafily be found. Numerals may be uféd 
for the e/even firft claffes, the former of two 
numbers being always appropriated to the fae 
mens, and the latter to the pi/i/s: fhort phrafes, 
as, on the calyx or calice, in the receptacle, two 
long, four long, from one bafe, from tivo, or 
many, bafes, with anthers connected, on th, 
pifils, in two flowers, in two diftine plants, 
mixed, concealed, or the like, with anfwey every 
purpofe of difcrimination ; but I do not offer 
-this as a perfect fubftitute for the words which 
Tcondemn. The allegory of fexes and nuptials, 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to 
be difcarded, as unbecoming the gravity of 

men, 
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men, who, while they fearch for truth, have 
no bufinefs to inflame their imaginations 3 and, 
while they profefs to give defcriptions, have 
nothing to do with metaphors : few paflages in 
Aloifia, the moft impudent book ever compofed 
by man, are more wantonly indecent than the 
hundred-forty-fixth number of the Fotanicaf 
Philofophy, and the broad comment of its grave 
author, who dares, like Ocravtus in his epi~ 
gram, to /peak with Roman fimplicity ; nor cat 
the Linnean defcription ofthe Arum, and many 
other plants, be read in Engijh without ex~ 
citing ideas, which the occafion does not re- 
quire. Hence it is, that no well-born and 
well-educated woman can be advifed to amufe 
herfelf with botany, as it is now explained, 
though a more elegant and delightful ftudy, or 
one more likely to affift and embellith other 
female accomplifhments, could not poffibly be 
recommended. 

Wuen the Sanferit names of the Indian 
plants have been corre@tly written ina large 
paper-book, one page being appropriated to 
‘each, the frefh plants themf{elves, procured in 
their refpedtive feafons, muft be concifely, but 
accurately, clafed and deferibed; after which 
their feveral ufes in medicine, diet, ‘or manu- 
fatures, may be colleéted, with the affiftance 
of Hindy phyficians, from the medical books in 

: Sanferit, 
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Sanfcrit, and their accounts either difproved or 
eftablifhed by repeated experiments, as fa(t as 
they can be made with exaétnefs. 

By way of example, I annex the defcriptions 
of five Indian plants, but am unable, at this 
feafon, to re-examine them, and wholly de- 
fpair of leifure to exhibit others, of which I 
have colleéted the names, and moft of which I 
have feen in bloffom, 


I. MUCHUCUNDA, 
Twenty, from One Bafe. 


Cal. Five-parted, thick ; leaflets, oblong. 

Cor. Five petals, oblong. . 

Stam. From twelve to fifteen, rather long, 
fertile; five fhorter, fterile. In fome flowers, 
the unprolifick ftamens, longer. 

Pift, Style cylindrick. 

Peric. A capfule, with five cells, many~ 
feeded. 

Seeds: Roundith, compreffed, winged. 

Leaves: Of many different fhapes, 

Ufes: The quality, refrigerant, 


: One flower, fteeped.a whole night in a glafs 
of water, forms a cooling mucilage of ufe in 
virulent gonorrhoeas. The Muchucunda, called 
alfo Pichuca,. is exquifitely frdgrant 2 its calyx 
is covered with an odoriferous duft; and the 


dried 
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dried flowers in fine powder, taken like fhuff, 
are faid, in a Sanferit book, almoft inftanta- 
neoufly to remove a nervous head-ach. 


Note, This plant differs a little from the 
Pentapetes of Linne&us. 


I. BILVA om MA’LURA, 
Many on the Receptacle, and One. 


Cal. Four, or five, cleft, beneath. 

Cor. Four, or five, petals; moftly reflex. 

Stam. Forty, to forty-eight, filaments ; 
anthers, moftly erect. 

Pift. Germ, roundith ; Style, fmeoth, thort ; 
Stigma, clubbed. 

Peric. A {pheroidal berry, very large; many- 
feeded. 

Seeds: ‘Toward the furface, ovate, in a pel- 
lucid mucus. 

* Leaves: Ternate; commch petiole, long 3 
leaflets, fubovate ; obtufely notched, with fhort 
petioles ; fome almoft lanced. 

_ Stem: Armed with fharp thorns. 

Ujes: ‘The fruit nutritious, warm, cathars 
tick ; in tafte, delicious; in fragrance, exqui~ 
fite: its aperient and deterfive quality, and its 
efficacy in removing habitual coftivenefs, have 
been proved by conftant experience. The 
mucus of the feed is, for fome purpofes, a very 


good cement. 
Note 
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Note, This fruit is called Sriphala, becaufe 
it fprang, fay the Indian poets, from the milk 
of S72, the goddefs of abundance, who beftowed 
it on mankind at the requeft of sw ara, wheiice 
he alone wears a chaplet of Bilva flowers ; tq 
him only the Hindus offer them ; and, when 
they fee any of them fallen on the ground, 
they take them up with Teverence, and carry 
them to his temple. From the firft bloffom of 
this plant that I could infpect, I had imagined 
that it belonged to the fame clafs with the 
Durio, becaufe the filaments appeared to be 
diftributed in five fets ; but in all that I have 
fince examined, they are perfe@ly difting, 


a 


I. SRINGA’TACA., 


Four and One. 


Csi. Four-cleft, with a long pedunole, 
above. : 

Cor. Four petals. 

Stam. Anthers, kidney-fhaped. 

Pif. Germ, roundith 3 Style, long as the 
filaments ; Stigma, clubbed. 

Seed: A Nut with four oppofite angles (two 
of them fharp thorns) formed by the Calyx. 

» Leaves: Thofe which float on the water, 
are rhomboidal ; the two upper fides unequally 
notched ; the two lower, right lines. Their 

petioles, 
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petioles, buoyed up by {fpindle-fhaped fpongy 
fubftances, not bladders. 

Root: Knotty, like coral. 

Ujes: The frefh kernel, in fweetnefs and 
delicacy, equals that of the filberd. A mucus, 
fecreted by minute glands, covers the wet 
Jeaves, which are confidered as coolin g 


Note, It feems to be the floating rapa of 
Linnaeus, 


IV. PUTICARAJA, 

ve Ten and One. 

Cal. Five-cleft. . 

Cor: Five equal petals. 

Peric. A thorny legumen ; two feeds, 

Leaves: Oval, pinnated. 

Stem: Armed. 

Ufes: ‘The feeds are very bitter, and, per- 
haps, tonick; fince one of them bruifed and 


given in two dofes, will, as the Hindus affert, 
cure an intermittent fever. 


V. MADHUCA. 
Many, of on the Receptacle, and One. 


- Cal. Pertanth four, or five, leaved. 


Cor. One-petaled. ude inflated, flefhy. 
Border nine, or ten, parted. 


Stam, 
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Stam. Anthers from twelve to twenty- 
eight, erect, acute, fubvillous. 

Pi. Germ, roundith ; Style, long, awl- 
thaped. 
Peric. A Drupe, with two or three Nats. 

Leaves: Oval, fomewhat pointed.. | 

Ufes: Thetubes, efculent, nutritious ; yield- 
ing, by diftillation, an inebriating fpirit, which, 
if the fale of it were duly reftrained by -law, 
might be applied to good purpofes. A ufeful 
oil is exprefled from the feed. 


Note, It refembles the Bafia of Kornrc, 


Sucn would be the method of the work 
which I recommend; but even the fpecimen 
which I exhibit might, in fkilful hands, have 
been more accurate. Engravings of the plants 
may be annexed; but I have more than once 
experienced, that the beft anatomical and bota~ 
nical prints give a very inadequate, and fome- 
times a very falfe, notion of the objects which 
they were intended to reprefent. As we learn 
a new language, by reading approved compo- 
fitions in it with the aid of a Grammar and 
Dictionary, fo we can only ftudy with effee& 
the natural hiftory of vegetables by analy fing 
the plants themfelves with the Philofophia Bow. 
tanica, which is the Grammar, and the Gexera 
et Species Plantarum, which may be confidered 
as the Diétionary, of that beautiful language, 


Dd 117 
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in which nature would teach us what plants wa 
mutt avoid as noxious, and what we muft cul- 
tivate-as falutary 5 3 forthat the qualities of plants 
are in Some degree connected with the natural’ 
orders and claffes of them, a number of in- 
ftances would abundantly prove, 


DIs. 
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DISSERTATION xy. 


ON THE : 
SPIK ENARD 


OF THE 


ANCIENT §¢, 





T is painful to meet perpetually with wards 
] that convey no diftin@ ideas : and a natural 
defire of avoiding that pain excites us often to 
make inquiries, the refult of which can have no 
other ufe than to give us clear conceptions. 
Tgnorance is to the mind what extreme darknefs 
is to the nerves: both caufe an uneafy fenfa- 
tion ; and we naturally love knowledge, as we 
love light, even when we have no defign of ap. 
plying either toa purpofe effentially ufeful. This 
is intended as an apology for the pains which 
have been taken to procurea determinate anfwer 

"fo a queftion of no apparent utility, but which 
ought to be readily anfwered in India, ** What 
“*is Indian Spikenard ?” All agree, that it isan 
odoriferous plant, the beft fort of which, ac- 
cording to Protemy, grew about Rangamri- 
fica or Rangamiti, and on the borders of the 
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country now called Butdn : it is mentioned by 
DroscoripEs, whofe work I have not in my 
pofleflion ; but his defcription of it muft be 
very imperfect, fince neither Linn aus nor any 
of his difciples pretend to clafs it with certainty, 
and, in the Jateft botanical work that we have 
received from Europe, itis markedas unknown. 
I had no doubt, before I was perfonally ac- 
quainted with Kornie, that he had afcertained 
it; but he affured me, that he knew not what 
the Greek writers meant by the nard of India: 
he had found, indeed, and defcribed a fixth 
fpecies of the nardus, which is called Indian in 
the Supplement to Linnaeus ; but the'nardus is 
a grafs, which; though it bear a Spike, no 
‘man ever fuppofed to be the ¢rve Spikenard, 
which the great Botanical Philofopher himfelf 
was inclined to think a fpecies of “Andropa- 
gon, and plates, in his Mazeria Medica, but 
with an expreflion of doubt, among his polyga- 
mous plants. ‘Since the death of Korenic I 
have confulted every botanift and phyfician 
with whom [ was acquainted,’ on the fubject 
before us ; but all have confefled without re- 
ferve, though not without fome regret, that 
they were ignorant what was meant by the J+ 
dian Spikenard, : 
In order to procure information from the 
‘earned natives, it was neceflary to know the 

name 
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name of the plant in fome Afiatick language, 
The very word narif occurs in the Song of So- 
Lomon ; but the name and the thing were both 
exotick : the Hebrew lexicographers imagine 
both to be Indian; but the word is in truth 
Perfian, and occurs in the followin & diftich of 
an old poet : 


A’n chu bikheft, fn chu nardeft; 4n chu fhakheft, fn chu bar, 
A’n chu bikhi payidéreft, inchu nard} payidar. 

Tr is not eafy to determine in this couplet, 
whether nard mean the Jiem, or, as AN Ju’ ex- 
plains it,.the pith ; but it is manifeftly a part 
of a vegetable, and neither the root, the fruit, 
nor the branch, which are all feparately named : 
the Arabs have borrowed the word nard, but 
in the fenfe, as we learn from the Kémis, of a 
compound medicinal unguent. Whatever it figs 
uified in old’ Perfian, the Arabich word JSumbul, 
which, like Jumbalah, means an ear or Spike, 
has long been fubftituted for it; and there can 
be no doubt, that by the fSumbul of India the 
Mufelmans underftand the fame plant with the 
nard of ProLemy and the Nar doftachys, or 


Spikenard, of GALEN ; who, by the way, was, 
deceived by the dry {pecimens which he had. 


feen, and miftook them for roots. 


A SINGULAR defcription of the /umbul by 


Asvu'LFAzL, who frequently mentions it as an 
Dd3 ingredient 


6 
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ingredient in Indian perfumes, had for fome time 
almoft convinced me, that the ¢rue Spikenard was 
the Cétaca, or Pandanus of our botanitts : his 
wordsare, Sumbul panj berg dired, ceh dirdzi an 
dah angofbtefiu pabndi seb: or, The fumbul has’ 
' five leaves, ten fingers long, and three 
** broad.” Now I well knew, that the mini- 
fter of Acar was not a botanift, and might 
eafily have miftaken a thyrfus for a fingle 
flower: I had feen no bloffom, or aflemblage 
of blofloms, of fuch dimenfions, except the 
male Cétaca ; and though the Perfian writer. 
defcribes the female as a different plant, by the 
vulgar name Cyéra, yet fuch a miftake might 
naturally have been expeéted in fuch a work : 
but what moft confirmed my opinion, was the 
eéxquifite fragrance of the Cétaca flower, which 
to my fenfe far furpaffed the richeft perfumes of 
Europe cr Afia. Scarce a doubt remained, 
when I met with a defcription of the Cétaea by 
ForsxouL, whofe words are fo perfectly appli- 
cable to the general idea which we are apt to 
form of Spikenard, that] give you a literal tran{- 
ation of them: ** The Pandanus is an incom- 
** parable plant, and cultivated for jts odour, 
* which it breathes fo richly, that one or two 
Spikes, in a fituation rather humid, would 
be fufficient to diffufe an odoriferous air for 
a long time through a {pacious a alee 
“ fo 


n 


es 
ta3 


as 
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& 1 that the natives in general are not folicit- 
*¢ ous about the living plants, but purchafe the 
*¢ Spikes at a great price.” learned alfo, that 
a fragrant effential oil was extracted from the 
Howers ; and I procured from Banéres a large 
phial of it, which was adulterated with fandal $ 
but the very adulteration convinced me, that 
the genuine effence muft be valuable, from thé 
great riumber of thyrfi that mutt be required 
in preparing a {mall quantity of it. Thus had 
I nearly perfuaded myfelf, that the true nard 
was to be found on the banks of the Ganges, 
where the Hindu women roll up its flowers int 
their long black hair after bathing in the holy 
tiver; and I imagined, that the precious ala 
bafter box mentioned in the Scripture, and the 
Small onyx, in exchange for which the poet of- 
fers to entertain his friend with a cafe of old 
‘winé, contained an effence of the fame kind, 
though differing in its degree of purity; with 
the nard which I had procured}, but an Arab 
of Mecca, who faw in my ftudy fome flowets of 
the Cétacd, informed me, that the plant was 
extremely. common in radia, where it was 
named Cédhi; and feveral Mabomedans of tank 
and learning have fince affured me, that the 
true name of the Indian Sumbul was not Cétaca, 
but Yatdméns). This was important informa- 
vion 3 finding therefore, that the Pandanws was . 
: Dd, not 
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not peculiar to Hindufldn, and confidering that 
the Sumbul of Asu'L¥ az. differed from it in the 
precife number of leaves on the thyrfus, in the 
colour, and in the feafon of flowering, though 
thelengthand breadth correfponded very nearly, 
I abandoned my firft opinion, and began to,in- 
quire eagerly forthe Fatémdns, which grew, I 
was told, in the garden of a learned and inge- 
nious friend, and fortunately was then in blot: 
fom. A freth plant was very foon brought to 
me: it appeared on infpection to be a moft ele- 
gant Cypirus with a polifhed three-fided culm, 
an umbella with three or four enfiform leaflets 
minutely ferrated, naked proliferous peduncles, 
crowded fpikes, expanded daggers ; and its 
branchy root had a pungent tafte with a faint 
aromatick odour ; but no part of it bore the 
leaft refemblance to the drug known in Europe 
by the appellation of Sprkenard ; and a Mufel- 
man phyfician from Deb/ affured me pofitively, 
that the plant was not Fatamans, but Sid, as.it 
is named in Arabick, which the author of the 
Tobfatu’l Mumenn particularly diftinguifhes 
from the Indian Sumbul. He produced on the 
next day an extract from the Diétionary of Na- 
tural Hiftory, to which he had referred ;. and 
I prefent you with a tranflation of all that is 

miaterial in it. : 
*¢ y. Sup has a roundifh olive-fhaped root ; 
externally black, but white internally, and 
“% 
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* fo fragrant as to have obtained in Perfia the 
name of Subterranean Mujk: its leaf hag 
fome refemblance to that of a leek, but is 
“ longer and narrower, ftroug, fomewhat 
** rough at the edges, and tapering to a point. 
2. SUMBUL means a Spike or ear, and was 
called nard by the Greeks. ‘There are three 
forts of Sumbul or Nardin; but, when the 
** word ftands alone, it means the Sumbul of 
India, which is an herb without Slower or 
** fruit (he {peaks of the drug only); like the 
* tail of an ermine, or of a fmall weafel, but 
“ not quite fo thick, and about the length of 4 
“ finger. It is darkith, inclining to yellow, 
“* and very fragrant : it is brought from Hin. 
“* duftén, and its medicinal virtue latts three 
** years.” ‘Tt was eafy to procure the dry Fa- 
témins, which correfponded perfeSly with the 

defcription of the Sumbu/ ; and though a native , 
Mufetmin afterwards gave me a Perfian paper, 
written by himfelf, in which he reprefents the 
Sumbul of India, the Sweet Sumbul, and the Fa- 
taminsias three different plants, yet the autho- 
rity of the Tobfatu'l Mumenin is decifive, that 
the weet Sumbul is only another denomination 
-of nard, and the phyfician, who produced that 
authority, brought, as a fpecimen of Sumbul,. 
the very ‘fame drug, which my Pandit, who 
is alfo a phyfician, brought asa fpecimen of the 
: Setamins: 


¢ 
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Sfatamansi: a Brabmen of eminent learning gavé. 
me a parcel of the fame fort, and told me that 
it was ufed in their facrifices ; that, when freth, 
it was exquifitely fweet, and added much to 
the fcent of rich effences, in which it was a 
principal ingredient ; that the merchants 
brought it from the mountainous country to the 
north-eaft of Bengal; that it was the entire 
plant, not a part of it, and received its San/crit 
names from its refemblance to Jocks of hair ; as 
itis called Spskenard, I fuppofe, from its refem< 
blance to a Spike, when it is dried, and not 
from the configuration of its flowers, which the 
Greeks, probably, never examined. The Pers 
fian author deferibes the whole plant as refem- 
bling the tail of an ermine ; and the Yatémdnss 
which is manifeftly the Sprknard of out drug- 
gifts, has precifely that form, confifting ‘of 
withered ftalks and ribs of leaves, cohering i ik 
a bundle of yellowifh brown capillary fibres; 
and conftituting a {pike about the fize of 4 
{mall finger. We may on the whole be affured, 
that the zardas of Protemy, the Indian Sum-= 
bul of the Perfans and Arabs, the Fatimdns of 
the Hindus, and the Spikenard of our fhops, are 
one and the fame plant ; but to what clafsand. 
genus it belongs in the Linna’an fyftem, cat 
only be afcertained by an infpeétion of the frefh 
blofloms, Dr. Patrick RussEL, who al- 
ways 
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ways communicates with obliging facility his 
extenfivé arid accurate kaowledge, informed 
me by letter, that ‘* Spikenard is carried over the 
** Defert (from India I prefume) to leppo, 
** where it is ufed in fubftance, mixed with 
“* other perfumes, and. worn in fmall bags, or 
‘© in the form of effence, and kept in little boxes 
‘Sor phials,. like dtar of rofes.” He is per-~ 
fuaded, and fo am I, that the Indian nard of 
the ancients, and that of our fhops, is one and 
the fame vegetable. 

Txoucs diligent refearches have been made 
at my requeft on the borders of ‘Bengaland Be- 
ar, yet the Yatéméns) has not been, found 
growing in any part of the Brits territories. 
Mr. Saunpers, who met with it in Butdn, 
where, as he was informed, it is very common, 
and whenceitis brought ina dry ftate toRangpir, 
has no hefitation in pronouncing it a fpecies of © 
the Baccharis'; and fince it is not poffible thae 
he could miftake the xatura/ order and effential 
sharaétér of the plant, which he examined, I 
had no doubt that the ‘fatémdns} was compofit 
and cotymbiferous, with ftamens connected by 
the anthers, and with female prolifick florets ' 
intermixed with hermaphrodites: the word 
Spike was not ufed by the ancients with botani- 
cal precifion, and the Stachys itfelf is: verticil- 
lated, with only two fpecies out of fifteen, that 

could 
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could juftify its generick appellation. I theres 
fore concluded, that rhe true Spikenard was 3 
Baccharis, and that, while the philofopher had 
been fearching for it to no purpofe, 


the dull twain 
Trod on it daily with his clouted fhoon; 


for the Baccharis, it feems, as well as thé 
Coriyza, is called by our gardeners, Plough- 
man’s Spikenard: 1 fufpected, neverthelefs, that 
the plant which Mr. SaunpeEns defcribed 
was not Yatiminsi; becaufe I knew that the 
people of Butdn had no fuch name for it, but 
diftinguifhed 1 it by very different names in dif= 
ferent parts of their hilly country : I knew al- 
fo, that the Butias, who fet a greater value on 
the drug than it feems, asa perfume, to merit, 
were extremely referved in giving information 
concerning it, and might be tempted, by the 
narrow fpirit of monopoly, to miflead an 
inquirer for the frefh plant. The friendly 
zeal of Mr. Purirne will probably procure it 
in a fiate of vegetation ; for, when he had the 
kindnefs, at my defire, to make mquiries for 
it among the Butdn merchants, they affured 
him, that the living plants could not be ob-, 
tained without an order from their fovereign the 
Dévar aja, to whom he immediately difpatched 
a meffenger with an earneft requeft, that eight- 
or 
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orsenof the growing plants might be fent to 
him at Rangpir : fhould the Dévardja comply 
with that requeft, and fhould the vegetable 
flourith in the plain of Bengal, we fhall have 
ocular proof of its clafs, order, genus, and 
{pecies ; and, if it prove the fame with the 
Satamins: of Nepal, which 1 now mutt intro- 
duce to your acquaintance, the queftion, with 
which I] began this eflay, will be fatisfactorily 
an{wered. 

Havine traced the Indian Spikenard, by the 
name of 'fatdmans), to the mountains of Nepal, 
T requefted my friend Mr. Law, who then re- 
fided at Gayd, to procure fome of the recent 
plants by the means of the Népatefe pilgrims ; 
who being orthodox Hindus, and poflefting many 
rare books in the Sanferit language, were more 
likely than the Burias to know the true Fata~ 
mdénsi, by which name they generally diftin- 
guith it: many young plants were accordingly 
fent to Gayd, witha Perfian \etter {pecifically 
naming them, and apparently written by a man 
of rank and literature ; fo that no fufpicion of 
deception or of error can be juftly entertained. 
Byamiftake of the gardener, they were a// 
planted at Gayé, where they have bloffomed, 
andat firft feemed to flourith ; I mutt, there- 
fore, defcribe the Fatdmdns) from the report of 
Mr. Burr, who favoured me with a drawing 

of 
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of it, and in whofe accuracy we may perfectly 
confide ; but, before I produce the defcription, 
I muft endeavour to remove a prejudice, in re- 
gard to the natural order of the {pikenard, 
which they, who are addicted to fwear by every 
word of their mafter Linn aus, will hardly 
abandon, and which I, who love truth better 
than him, have abandoned with fome reluétance. 
Nard has been generally fuppofed to be a graft ; 
and the word ftachys or /pike, which agrees 
with the habit of that natural order, gave rife, 
perhaps, to the fuppofition. There is a plant 
in ava, which moft travellers and fome-phy- 
ficians call /pikenard; ‘and“the Governor of 
Chinfura, who is kindly endeavouring to pro- 
cure it thence ina ftate fit for examination, 
writes me word, that ‘* a Dutch author pro- 
** nounces it a gra/fs /ike the Cypirus, but intifts 
*¢ that what we call the /piée is the fibrous part 
*¢ above the root, as long asa man’s little fin- 
** ger, of a brownith hue inclining to red or 
** yellow, rather fragrant, and with a pungent, 
* but aromatick, {cent.” This is too flovenly 
a defcription to have been written by a bota- 
nift; yet I believe the latter part of it to be 
tolerably correct, and fhould imagine that the 
plant was the fame with our Yatdéméns), if it 
were not commonly afferted, that the ‘Yavan 
fpikenard was ufed as a condiment, and if a 

well 
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well-informed man, who had feen it in the 
land, had not affured me, that it was a fort 
of Pimento, and confequently a fpecies of 
Myrtle, and of the order now called Hefperian, 
The refemblance before mentioned between the 
Indian Sumbuland the Arabian Sid, or Cypirus, 
had led me to fufpeét, that the true nard was 2 
grafs or a reed; and as this country abounds 
in odoriferous graffes, 1 began to colleé& them 
from all quarters. Colonel Kyp obligingly 
fent me two plants with {weet-{melling roots 
and as they were known to the Pandits, 1 foon 
found their names in a San/erit dictionary : one 
of them is called gandbasat’ hi, and ufed by the 
Hindus to {cent the red powder of Sapan or 
Bakkam wood, which they {catter in the fefti- 
val of the vernal feafon ; the other has many 
names, and, among them, ndgaramaftac and 
gonarda, the fecond of which means ruftling 
in the water ; for-all the Pandits infift, that 
nard is never ufed as a noun in Sanfcrit, and 
fignifies, as the root ofa verb, zo found or to rufe 
#. Soon after, Mr. Burrow brought me, 
from the banks of the Ganges near Heridwar, 
‘a very fragrant. grafs, which in fome places co- 
«vers whole acres, and diffufes, when crufhed, 
fo ftrong an odour, that a perfon, he fays; 
might eafily have {melt it, as ALEXANDER ‘is 
reported to have fmelt the nard of Gedrofia, 
from the back of an elephant : its blofloms 
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were not preferved, and it cannot, therefore, 
be defcribed. From Mr. Brang of Lucnow 
I received a frefh plant, which has not flowered 
at Calcutta; butI rely implicitly on his autho- 
rity, and have no doubt that it is a-f{pecies of 
Andropogon: it has rather a rank aromatick 
odour, and, from the virtue afcribed to it of 
curing intermittent fevers, is Known by the 
Sanferit name of jwarancusa, which literally 
means a fever-hook, and alludes to the sron- 
hook with which elephants are managed. Laftly, 
Dr. Anperson of Madras, who delights in 
ufeful purfuits and in affifting the purfuits of 
others, favoured me with a complete fpecimeti 
of the Andropogon Nardus, ove of the moft 
common grafles on the Coaft, and flourifhing 
moft luxuriantly on the mountains, never eaten 
by cattle, but extremely grateful to bees, and 
containing an effential oil, which, he under- 
ftands, is extracted from it in many parts of 
Hindujfian, and ufed as an étar or perfume. He 
adds a very curious philological remark, that, 
im the Tamul di&tionary, moft words beginning 
with ndr have fome relation to fragrance ; as 
nirukeradu to yield an odour, murtum pillu, 
lemon-gra{s, nartei, citron, ndrta manum, the, 
wild orange-tree, aérum penei, the Indian Faf- 
min, nérum alleri, a {trong fmelling flower, 
and marta, which is put for nerd in the Tamu 

verfion 
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verfion of our Scriptures : fo that not only the 
nard of the Hebrews and Greeés, but even t ¢ 
copia narium of Horace, may be derived fi 6 
an Indian root: to this I can only fay, that I 
have not met with any fuch root in Sanferit, the 
oldeft polifhed language of India, and that in 
Perfian, which has a manifeft affinity with it, 
nér means a pomegranate, and ndrgill (a word 
originally Sanferit)- a cocoa-nut, neither of 
which has any remarkable fragrance. 

Sucu is the evidence in fupport of the opi- 
nion, given by the great Swedi/h naturalift, that 
the true nard was a gramineous plant and a 
{pecies of Andropogon ; but fince no grafs, 
that I have yet feen, bears any refemblance to 
the Yatamdns, which I conceive to be the nar« 
dus of the ancients, I beg leave to exprefs my 
diffent; with fome confidence as a philologer, 
though with humble diffidence as a ftudent in 
botany. I am not, indeed, of opinion,’ that 
the zardum of the Romans was merely the effen- 
tial oil of the plant, from which it was deno- 
minated, but am ftrongly inclined to believe, 
that it was a generick word, meaning what we 
now call dtar, and either the Jtar of rofes from 
Cafbmir and Perfia, that of Cétaca, or Panda- 
nus, from the weftern coaft of India, or that 
of guru, or aloe-wood, from Afam ox Cochin- 
china, the procefs of obtaining which is de- 
feribed by Azu’Lrazt, or the mixed perfume 
called 4bir, of which the principal ingredient,’ 

Vou. I, Ee were 
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were yellow fandal, violets, orange-flowers,’ 

d of aloes, rofe-water, mufk, and true: 
AB ocd : all thofe effences and compofitions> 
were coftly ; and moft of them being fold. by: 
the Indians to the Perfians and Arabs, from 
whom, in the times of Octavius, they were: 
received by the Syrians and Romans, they mutt 
have been extremely dear at Jeru/alem and-at’ 
Rome. here might alfo have beena pure nar- 
dine cil, as ATHEN#US calls it; but nardum. 
probably meant (and KozNic was of the fame 
. opinion) an Indian eflence in general, taking” 
its name from that ingredient which had, or 
was commonly thought to have, thesmoft'ex-" 
quifite-feent. But I have been drawn by 4 
pleafing fubje€t to a greater length than I ex- 
pected, and proceed to the promifed defcription 
of the ¢rue nard, or Jatéménsi, which, by the 
way, has other names in the Amarcifh, the 
fmootheft of which are jati/d and limafa, both 
derived from words meaning fair. Mr. Burr, 
after a modeft apology for his imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the language of botanifts, has 
favoured me with an account of the plant, on 
the correétnefS of. which J havé a perfect relt- 
ance, and from which I collect the following 
natural charadlers : : 


AGGREGATE. 


Cal. Scarce any. Margin, hardly dif 
cernible, ae 
Cor, 
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Cor. Qnsipetal. Tube fomewhat gibbaws;* 
Border five'clefts: 5-0-5 3. - ah oe 
. Stam:-Three Anthers,  .* : team ae 
+ Pif.. Germ beneath. One Style ered. . a 
: Seed Solitary, crowned with a pappus, - 
: Roof - Fibrous. 

Leaves Hearted, fourfold;; ‘radical leaves: 
petioled. ies 


2 


at 


_ IT appears, therefore, to be. the Protean 
plant VaLertan, a fifter of the Mountain. 
and Ce/tick Nard, and of a {pecies which I 
fhould defcribe in the Linnean ftyle, Vauz-. 
RIANA [Ava’Ma’ns1 floribus triandris,. foliis 
cordatis quaternis, radicalibus petiolatis, The 
radical leaves, rifing from the ground and en- 
folding the young ftem, are plucked up with a 
part of the root, and, being dried in the fun, | 
or by an artificial heat, are fold as a drug, 
which from its appearance has been called  fpike- 
nard ; though, as the Perfian writer obferves, 
it might be compared more properly to the zal 
of an ermine: when nothing remains but the 
edry fibres of the leaves, which retain their ori- 
ginal form, they have fome tefemblance to a - 
leckfabair, from which the Sanfcrit name, -it 
feems, is derived. «Two mercantile agents’ 
from Butén on the part of the Dévardja were 
examined, at my requeft, by Mr. HaRkincton, 
and informed him, that. the drug which the 
Bengalefe call Jateméns:, “grew eret_ above 
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the furface of the ground, refembling in 
colour an ear of green wheat ; that, when 
recent, it had a faint odour, which was 
greatly increafed by the fimple procefs of 
drying it ; that it abounded on the hills, and 
even on the plains, of Butan, where it was 
colleéted and prepared for medicinal pur- 
pofes.” What its virtues are, experience 
alone can afcertain ; but, as faras botanical ana- 
logy can juftify a conjecture, we may fuppofe 
them to be antifpafmodick ; and in our pro- 
vinces, efpecially in’ Behar, the plant will pro- 
bably flourith ; fo that we may always procure 
itin a ftate fit for experiment. On thespropofed 
enquiry-into the virtues of this celebrated plant, 
I muft be permitted to fay, that although many 
botanifts may have wafted their time in enu- 
merating the qualities of vegetables, without 
having afcertained them, by repeated and fatis- 
factory éxperiments, and although mere botany 
goes no farther than technical arrangement and 
defcription, yet it feems indubitable, that the 
gfeat end and aim of a botanical philofopher is, , 
to-difcover and prove the feveral ufes of the 
vegetable fyftem, and, while he admits with 
Hierocrates the fallacioufne/s of experience, 
to rely on experiment alone as the bafis of his” 
knowledge. 
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